

















HAT more practical gift could 
you give—or receive—than a 
Fountain Pen that fills, cleans 
and regulates itself—-that cannot 
leak even when carried point downward—that 
always writes at the first stroke, and never misses a 
stroke—and that never scratches, catches or blots? 


Buy an ONOTO Fountain Pen 
and Your Gift Problem is Solved 


Remember—every Ouoto Fountain Pen is sold with the 
Privilege of Exchange until the size and point suit 
exactly — and with an unconditional Guarantee of 
‘Satisfaction OR MONEY BACK.” 
This protects both the Giver and Receiver absolutely. 


Four Sizes — $2.50, $3, $4, and $5 


The $3 size only measures 4% inches long when closed, 
and the cap screws on the barrel—just right to carry in 
a man’s lower vest pocket or in a woman’s handbag. 
Fifteen different style points in each size. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. If no nearby 
dealer will supply you—write for catalog 
No. 18 and name ot local Onoto dealers 

—or order direct. 

ONOTO PEN CO. 

261 broadway 
New York 











NOT A BROTHER ATTOR is A SISTER ATTORNEY, AND A WEAK 


page 355 


[See story, ‘Mrs. Billington’s First Case,’ 
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HOW TEN MILLION BIBLES A 
YEAR ARE SOLD 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE world’s best-selling book is the 
Bible. The total sales of the 
works of all the most popular 

authors of the day would not equal the 
yearly sale of the Christian Scriptures. 
Each year there are printed seventeen mil- 
lion Protestant Bibles, Testaments, and 
“portions ”»—such as the Psalms or the 


separate Gospels—in more than five hun- 
dred languages and dialects. 

Of these Bibles, ten millions are pub- 
lished by Bible societies, are sold far be- 
low cost, and return no financial profit to 
anybody. ‘The rémaining seven millions 
are printed commercially, and yield a 
handsome profit to the publishers. Of 


























HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY IN PEKING, THE CAPITAL OF CHINA, WITH 
A GROUP OF NATIVE COLPORTEURS AND EMPLOYEES 
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the ten million Bibles and parts of Bibles 
printed and distributed by charity, almost 
two millions are issued by the American 
Bible Society, and over seven millions 
more by similar organizations in Great 
Britain and Ireland—chief among which 
is the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

These millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, sold at a nominal price so that 
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ahead, far in advance of Western civili- 
zation. In the mystic recesses of China, 
in the mountains of the Philippines, in 
the wilds of Africa, the missionary comes 
to find that the Bible has preceded him, 
just as later the merchant comes, to find 
the missionary. The American Bible 
Society, founded more than ninety years 
ago, and kindred organizations, have seen 

















A TYPICAL CHINESE COLPORTEUR, CARRYING HIS TRAVELING EQUIPMENT AND HIS 
STOCK OF BIBLES ON A WHEELBARROW 


charity is called on to supply the funds 
for printing them, go to every: part of the 
world. They are issued in every lan- 
guage. They are sold among followers 
of every faith, and no faith. 

Western civilization has frequently 
been represented as advancing upon the 
heathen with the Bible in one hand and 
a sword in the other. As a matter of 
fact, the Bible has quite as often gone on 


to it that the Bible went before the sword, 
a pioneer of peace. 

In this work of pushing out the 
frontiers of Christendom by means of the 
printed word, the actual workmen are 
almost always natives who have been first 
converted to Christianity. They are bib- 
lical book-agents, with a mission, Often 
they are heroes. And the stories of their 
work, of their labors and hardships and 
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A BIBLE TENT, IN USE IN THE PHILIPPINES—IN THIS THE BIBLE WORKERS GIVE LECTURES 


AND SHOW MOVING PICTURES, 


ADMISSION BEING FREE TO EVERY 


PURCHASER OF A BIBLE OR GOSPEL 


humiliations, make the annual reports of 
the Bible societies read like a romance. 
They are Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabs, Armenians, Turks, Slavs, Mexi- 
cans, natives of Cuba, of the Philippines, 
of Peru, of the islands of the sea. They 
are also Americans, working among the 
immigrants, in city slums, at the mines. 


They are called always by the same 
name—colporteurs. And the story of col- 
portage is a romance of faith, devotion, 
and tireless labor. 

The object of the colporteur is always 
the same—to sell as many Bibles as pos- 
sible to those who do not possess the 
book, and to induce the buyers to read 

















‘HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY IN MANILA, WHERE BIBLES CAN BE HAD IN 


ALL THE LANGUAGES OF THE PHILIPPINES AND OF THE EAST 
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it. He sells the Bible, or separate por- 
tions of it, because long experience has 
taught that if it is given away, the re- 
cipient does not place the same value 
upon it, and-is not nearly so likely to read 
it. Human_nature is the same in Siam 
as in Salem, Massachusetts, in the Phil- 
ippines as in Philadelphia. 

The colporteur gets a small commis- 
sion on his sales, and a small salary; he 
must live. But the work is so trying, the 
pay so small, the danger still so great in 
many places, that only a strong faith in 
his calling, a devotion to the Christian 
religion like that of the missionaries 
themselves, would keep a colporteur at 
his task. The colporteurs are the name- 
less and unsung pioneers of Christendom. 

There is a tale which comes from the 
Philippines, showing how the Bible often 
goes far in advance even of the mission- 
aries of Western civilization and Ameri- 
can education. 

PROVINCE 


Jaun was a native colporteur. He had 
worked over horrible roads till he was 
five weeks from Manila, in the Cagayan 
province. The ‘ Evangelio de San Ma- 
teo”’ could not find purchasers, even for 


THE BIBLE IN CAGAYAN 


A BIBLE STORE IN SEOUL, THE CAPITAL OF KOREA—IN THE YEAR 1907, 
SOLD MORE THAN FIFTY THOUSAND BIBLES IN KOREA 








NATIVE COLPORTEURS 


the low price of two cents. Night was 
falling as the weary Jaun reached the 
provincial capital, without knowing where 
he was to lodge. Finally he met a serv- 
ant of the local governor, who offered, in 
exchange for two books, to find Jaun a 
lodging with his brother. 

Thus, when the colporteur departed the 
next day, two Gospels were left in that 
town. The brother used his up, leaf by 
leaf, rolling cigarettes; but the servant 
read his copy. One day he chanced to 
leave it in the governor’s chair. Don 
José, the governor, found it, read it, be- 
came interested, then perplexed. He did 
not know what to think of it, so he re- 
solved to take the five weeks’ journey to 
the nearest missionary. 

When he reached the missionary, he 
took from his pocket a small package 
wrapped in the fine white bark of the 
gobo-tree. This contained an inner pack- 
age wrapped in silk, and this in turn the 
stained and worn copy of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, left by the servant in the 
chair. 

““ Five weeks I have been on the road,” 
said Don José. ‘‘ With my companion I 
have traveled over the far blue mountains 
and by strange rivers. While we came 


























along the narrow trail in the valley, we 
sometimes knew that armed savages of 
the head-hunters stealthily followed us 
in the shadows of the trees. By boat and 
raft and trail we came. I have come, 
Senor Missionary, because my _ people 
need help. Americans have among them 
a book of the Gospel that every man may 
learn for himself the way of life and 
truth. I have come to get you to go and 
teach my people out of that book.” 

But the missionary had no one to send. 
The Bible Society, too, was without funds 
even to send a colporteur back again. 
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swam, to get from place to” place, preach- 
ing everywhere and selling the Scriptures. 
In November, 1906, he perished in a great 
flood, and nobody knows where his body 
lies; but six moriths later, when a mis- 
sionary pushed his way up into that wild 
region, he found a thousand converts 
waiting for him, and now the valley is 
dotted with chapels. 


A COLPORTEUR AMONG ROBBERS 


Many qualities are required of the col- 
porteur, of course, besides devotion. Per- 
haps the greatest of these is tact. It is 

















A BIBLE WORKER’S TRAVELING OUTFIT IN NORTH CHINA—THE BOX FASTENED BEHIND 
THE WAGON CONTAINS FOOD AND A STOCK OF BIBLES 


The disappointed governor had to go 
back alone. But the story of his trip was 
told abroad, and one day, three years aft- 
erward, a man came to the Bible agent 
in Manila and asked to be sent to Caga- 
yan. He had been a volunteer soldier, a 
teacher, a half-dozen things, sticking to 
nothing. ‘The agent mistrusted him, and 
had no funds into the bargain; but the 
man, who was an American named San- 
derson, persisted, and finally, some funds 
coming in, he was sent as a colporteur, on 
half pay. 

Don José had died, and the new gov- 
ernor was hostile; but Sanderson was not 
daunted. He sailed, rode, walked, even 


his task to sell a religious book to people 
generally of alien faith, and often hos- 
tile. He must be quick and ready to re- 
fute objections, to turn aside hostility, to 
keep his patience, his temper, his humility, 
to appeal to the necessary racial motives, 
to understand the characters of those with 
whom he is dealing. This explains, of 
course, why the colporteurs are chiefly 
natives of the lands where they work. 
The colporteur must also know the 
Bible from cover to cover himself, be able 
to explain it, to expound it. He must be 
something of a preacher—an evangelist. 
When all these things are considered, the 
number of good colporteurs co be found 
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A BIBLE BOAT IN SIAM, 


BOOKS, FROM BANGKOK, 


in Siam, in China, in Korea, and such 
other lands, is amazing. 

From Turkey comes an illustration of 
the hardships which the colporteurs must 
often bear—less often than formerly in 
Turkey, before the days of the constitu- 
tion—and of the tact which they must 
possess. 

This Turkish colporteur was held up 
by robbers, who demanded his money. As 
he was selling Bibles for a few cents 
each, he had almost no money, so the 
robbers beat him in anger. Then they 
took his coat and his shoes away from 
him. While this was going on, he kept 





CARRYING AN AMERICAN WORKER, 
THE CAPITAL, UP THE MENAM RIVER 





HIS ASSISTANTS, AND HIS STOCK OF 


talking with them to find out what their 
religion was. Learning that they were 
Mohammedans, he took advantage of their 
belief that the Bible is an inspired book, 
though superseded by the Koran. He 
pointed out that he was taking the book 
to those who needed it; that, like them, 
he did not believe in idolatry. He was 
not preaching what they themselves could 
not indorse. He talked so well that the 
robbers first restored his Bibles, then his 
shoes, then his coat, and finally ended by 
purchasing several of his books. 

That the Bible is sold, not given away, 
has seemed to many earnest people a 

















THE BIBLE IN SIAM—NATIVE COLPORTEURS AND BUDDHIST PRIESTS RESTING UNDER 


THEIR UMBRELLA TENTS 
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MILLION 


wrong. But the wisdom of charging a 
small price has been again and again vin- 
dicated. A short time ago, in Korea, it 
was noticed that the call for Gospels in 
one section was all out of proportion to 
the call from the rest of the country. A 
colporteur investigated. Men and wom- 
en were buying Testaments literally by 
the score. He asked why. 


BIBLES 
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Scripture, either whole or in parts, were 
sold in China. This does not imply, 
of course, any wholesale conversion to 
Christianity, certainly not in the orthodox 
sense. It is rather a sign of the awaken- 
ing in the people of a tremendous cu- 
riosity to learn the secret of Western 
power, to find out what makes the stran- 
ger, on the whole, know so much and act 
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A VENEZUELAN COLPORTEUR, 


PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, LEAVING THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS IN CARACAS WITH SADDLE-BAGS FULL OF BIBLES 


FOR A TOWN IN 


“We use them to paper our rooms 
with,” was the reply. ‘‘ They are cheaper 
than any other paper we can buy.” 

The price of Bibles in that section was 
advanced. 


THE BIBLE IN DEMAND IN CHINA 


China, so long the land of mystery and 
the closed door, is now rapidly becoming 
one of the largest of Bible markets. In 
the first six months of 1909, three hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand volumes of 





THE INTERIOR 


so justly. As the Bible seems to them 
the great book of the West, they are learn- 
ing to read it, seeking to discover through 
it the secrets of the Occident. 

Prior to the Boxer uprisings, the upper 
classes in China would have nothing to 
do with the Bible, “the foreign religion-— 
book.” Three years after the war, the 
change began to be felt. ‘The Rev. Wal- 
ter Scott Elliott then decided to carry 
the campaign of Bible distribution back 
into Paotingfu, known as the City of Mar- 
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tyrs, because, in 1900, all the missionaries 
were slaughtered there, and every foreign 
book, whether Bible or not, destroyed. 
He took with him a band of native col- 
porteurs, and began a_ house-to-house 
canvass. 

The first day Dr. Elliott took a suit- 
case full of portions, and entered the 
house of John, the florist. 
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And this sum is used at once to print 
more books, so that others may get them 
as cheaply.” 

These arguments appealed both to the 
Chinaman’s curiosity and to his interest 
in helping others. He bought a copy at 
once. 

This same attack was repeated over 
and over. In six days Dr. Elliott and 

















THE BIBLE STAND AT CONEY 


ISLAND— HERE, 


DURING LAST SUMMER, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS WERE SOLD TO 


PURCHASERS IN 


“ You have never been to our chapel,” 
said he, “because you are too much 
occupied with business. So I have come 
to bring our book to you.” 

“ How much?” said the thrifty Celes- 
tial. 

“We don’t sell books ; we give them,” 
said Dr. Elliott. ‘‘ But we ask a small 
sum, to be sure that you value the book. 





THE CROWD OF SEASIDE MERRY-MAKERS 


his colporteurs sold seven thousand cop- 
ies—one to six out of every seven houses. 
Curiosity to learn what is behind the 
Western power was rife in the city. 

So desirous are the Chinese to learn 
this secret, indeed, that -they sometimes 
follow curious clues. A few years ago a 
rumor spread that the foreigners owed 
their superiority to milk, whereupon 


















dairies sprang up all over China, and the 
Chinese took to drinking milk. Dr. EI- 
liott’s language-teacher brought a bottle 
of milk with him every day, and took a 
pull at it every half-hour. Once, far in 
the interior, Dr. Elliott called upon an 
official, and was amazed when hot milk 
was served instead of tea—an unheard-of 
innovation. 

From all quarters of the globe come 
tales of the devotion, the tact, the cease- 
less efforts of the colporteurs — tales 
which in some places are only beginning 
now, in 1909, to lose their element of 
active cruelty and persecution. Quite re- 
cently, for instance, an attempt was made 
by a fanatic to assassinate a colporteur in 
Peru. 


SELLING THE BIBLE IN MEXICO 


In Mexico, Emerterio Valdez and his 
brother José, colporteurs, not long ago 
had an experience which smacks of the 
Middle Ages. In Uruapam they received 
permission to enter the cotton factories, 
where they sold a number of books, to 
be paid for on pay-day. What follows 
is from the report of the American Bible 
Society : 

At four o’clock Saturday afternoon they 
returned to the factories, to collect their 
money from the weavers. Not long after a 
priest arrived and asked the factory hands 
if they had been buying books. When they 
replied in the affirmative, the priest ex- 
claimed angrily: 

“These men ought to be burned with 
green wood, as deceivers!” 

The priest managed to get some of the 
workmen so excited that a number of them 
fell upon the colporteurs, and it would have 
gone hard with them had not some police- 
men arrived on the scene. They reverently 
put themselves at the orders of the priest, 
who told them to take these men to jail, as 
they were selling immoral books against 
their holy religion. 


The report adds that a “ liberal” law- 
yer heard of their case, took it up, and 
secured their release, as there was really 
no charge against them. 

Guadalupe Rocillo is a blind woman 
in Mexico City, who in 1907 sold fourteen 
hundred and twenty-seven copies of the 
New Testament. As each sale means per- 
haps an hour or two of personal persua- 
sion and argument, her devotion is suffi- 
ciently apparent. 
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Another figure in Mexican colportage, 
and a martyr to it, was Don Florentino, 
a drunken, dissolute garden-truck pedler, 
up on the spine of the continent. One 
day he took a Testament in payment for 
some vegetables, was converted, gave up 
all his bad ways, and became a worker 
for the missions. His wife, who had 
been forced to leave him, was told of this 
miracle. 

“‘T don’t believe even the grace of God 
could change such a brute as he was,” she 
said, and refused to return to her hus- 
band. 

But the change was real. Don Floren- 
tino, beginning by peddling Bibles with 


‘his vegetables, finally devoted his whole 


time to traveling through the wildest 
parts of the country, preaching, dis- 
tributing books, inducing people to read 
the Bible to him—bhe read but slowly 
himself, and his method had the further 
advantage of assuring him that his buyers 
read part, at least, of their purchase— 
and talking to the children, who loved 
him. For ten years, on foot or horse- 
back, without any vacation, he tramped 
the Mexican mountains, with his pack 
of Bibles, revisiting places to see if his 
works were bearing fruit, encouraging, 
toiling. 

His death has been described by A. C. 
Wright: 


To Bacerac, a little town in northeastern 
Sonora, Don Florentino came one day in 


“June, 1901, with a small stock of Bibles in 


his saddle-bags. He secured lodging at one 
of the houses, and started out on his work 
the next day, leaving his horse in the corral. 
The man of the house proceeded to get 
drunk—a frequent operation with him—and 
seeing the good-looking horse in the yard, 
took a notion to saddle it and run races. 
And so he passed the day, abusing the horse 
wofully, until some one told him that Don 
Florentino thought a great deal of his horse 
and would be much put out. 

The man was enraged at the thought, 
and the more he drank, the madder he be- 
came. At evening he returned to the house 
and found Don Florentino there. As the 
drunken man opened the door, he cried out: . 

“Now I am going to kill you, you ——!” 

Don Florentino said, with a laugh: 

“Oh, no, my friend, you would not do 
that!” 

And although the man was drawing his 
revolver, he calmly turned his back and 
stooped down to take some books from the 
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saddle-bags on the floor. The man, stand- 
ing so close that he almost touched him, 
shot him in the back of the head, the ball 
going in one side of his palm hat and com- 
ing out the other. 


But to Don Florentino’s introductory 
work is directly traceable the establisk- 
ment of at least five churches. 


MANY THOUSANDS SOLD IN KOREA 


In Korea, in 1907, sixty-four native 
colporteurs sold nearly fifty-eight thou- 
sand volumes. ‘The Catholic mission- 
aries have been trying for more than a 
century to get a footing in Korea. ‘The 
Protestants did not enter the country till 
a quarter of a century ago. But recent 
political events have suddenly changed 
the entire complexion of the case, and at 
the present time Korea is yielding rapidly 
to Christian influence. 

The Koreans love to listen to preach- 
ing, and to preach themselves. 
a story of a native convert who preached 
last year for six hours, without losing his 
congregation. How large a share the 
colporteurs have in this new conversion 
of Korea, how, indeed, they sometimes 
make it possible, is shown in the reports: 


The Rey. F. S. Miller says of one of his 
men: 

“Kim Syong Ho and Skylark, his little 
donkey, traveled nearly two thousand miles 
up and down the country this year. Often- 
times they were stopped by the outposts of 
the contending parties, but Skylark was too 
small for a war-horse and his load of Bibles 
was a passport anywhere, so he went safely 
through. 

“Colporteur Kim was preaching in the 
market at Chong Ju. A Christian standing 
on the edge of the crowd heard one of the 
listeners say to his fellow: 

““T used to know that man. He was a 
thoroughly bad man. Look at his face now; 
how changed it is! I wonder what makes 
him so happy. Let’s listen.’ 

“But Kim was not so happy-looking as 
he stood up in the conference during the 
winter Bible class and said: 

“*T spent July at the class here in Chong 
Ju. Then I went up to Chung Ju, and as I 
approached I saw thirty new graves on the 
hillside near the city. I stopped and looked 
at them and said to myself: “ Did I preach 
to those thirty men and women as I passed 
this way last time? If I did, all right. If 
I did not—”’ I wept tears as I thought of 
the possibility.’ ” 


There is. 
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Tears rolled down his cheeks as he re- 
caned the experience. 


Another good colporteur is superintended 
by the Rev. C. G. Hounshell, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission South, who writes 
of him: 

“Na Pong Sik has been a colporteur for 
several years, and has done faithful work. 
He has climbed the mountains and crossed 
the rivers in sunshine, snow, and rain. He 
has traveled from village to village preach- 
ing and selling Gospels until he has been 
permitted to gather some fruits of his labor. 
In the past year he has taken me to four 
new villages in which he has been teaching 
the people, and has formed the nucleus of 
a church. In one village, on my visit there, 
ten persons were baptized and a church 
formed. In two other villages from fifteen 
to thirty people meet to worship on the 
Sabbath, and desire to organize churches.” 


In the Philippines, where colporteurs 
were last year stoned in some places, the 
Bible has allied itself with moving pic- 
tures, and so great is the desire of the 
natives to see the pictures that the threats 
of the padres, the hostility to foreigners, 
the native superstition cannot resist it. 
The Bible workers have a tent and six 
thousand feet of film, showing biblical 
subjects. The absolutely iron-clad con- 
dition of admission is the purchase of a 
Bible or Testament. The natives buy 
the forbidden book rather than miss the 
moving pictures. Once inside, the lec- 
turer has them at his mercy, and if he is 
a clever man he can waken curiosity to 
read about the pictures. 


A BIBLE STAND AT CONEY ISLAND 


But the active work of spreading the cir- 
culation of the Bible is not confined to for- 
eign lands. Great quantities are distributed 
yearly in America among the immigrants, 
on landing. Regular colporteurs are em- 
ployed among the negroes of the South, 
the foreigners in our slums, the men at 
the great mining-centers, and in general 
in all outlying districts. And even Coney 
Island—gay, frivolous, go-as-you-please 
Coney Island—is a field for active work. 

The Bible-stand at Coney is on 
Surf Avenue, the main thoroughfare, and 
it is in charge of a young man from 
Brooklyn, who can “ bark”’ for the Bible 
as entertainingly as any Luna Park bal- 
lyhoo. He “sizes up” his crowds, he 

















HOW TEN 
picks out a man or woman or girl, and 
shoots an appropriate text. He sells 
Bibles for twenty-three cents, Testaments 
for six cents, and a single Gospel for 
two cents. He distributes thousands of 
cards reading: 

Satan trembles woen he sees 

Scriptures sold as cheap as these. 


This is meeting Coney at its own game, 
and the young man sells a hundred 
dollars’ worth of Bibles a month. 


THE BIBLE IN STRANGE TONGUES 


As has been said, the tongues in which 
the Bible is printed are legion — more 
than five hundred. It is the one univer- 
sal text-book in the world. The work of 
translation is always arduous, and men 
have given their lives to it, in all parts 
of the globe. 

Of course, the object always is to trans- 
late the book into language as accurate 
and idiomatic as possible, to make it as 
much a model of Arabic, or of some 
Chinese dialect, as it is of English. To 
this end native scholars give their aid. 
In some dialects, a written language has 
practically had to be invented. Father 
Clapp, when he made his Igorot version 
for the Philippines, had to do this, with 
the aid of native boys. 

Native mission-boys on the island of 
Nauru, in the Marshall group, assisted in 
the translation of the New Testament, 
recently completed, into the Nauru lan- 
guage. The book was translated by a 
German, the type set by natives, the press- 
work done on a press furnished by Ha- 
waiian Christians, the paper supplied by 
the American Bible Society, and the bind- 
ing done in San Francisco. This was 
truly an international Bible. 


WORKING FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


President Eliot, in his recent famous 
address on “The Religion of the Fu- 
ture,” said: 


As a rule, the Christian churches, Roman, 
Greek, and Protestant, have heretofore re- 
lied mainly upon the principles of authority, 
the Reformation having substituted for an 
authoritative church an authoritative book. 


No account of the great world dis- 
tribution of Bibles would be complete 
that did not recognize the idea of the 
“authoritative book ” 


behind this dis- 
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tribution, and did not mention the inevi- 
table clash which sometimes occurs in 
remote regions like Peru, the Philippines, 
Mexico, when the Church and the Prot- 
estant Bible come into contact. 

The Christian unity which is coming to 
mark our higher centers of civilization is 
still far from the understanding of these 
regions, and the zeal of the Catholic 
priests and that of the colporteurs is 
sometimes mutually antagonistic. This is, 
of course, deplorable. We have got so far 
beyond that, here at home, where we are 
learning, at least, to work together for 
service. But, as we have got beyond it 
here, so will they get beyond it there, not 
in the “victory” of either side, but by 
the realization that both are working for 
the same far-off event. 

Indeed, to the impartial observer, too 
narrow an insistence on the “ authority ” 
of the book, a belated echo of the Ref- 
ormation, is not what the imagination 
dwells upon with most pleasure, for that 
way strife lies, and bitterness. As the 
impartial observer calls up the romantic 
picture of colporteurs, brown and yellow 
and white, carrying the Bible far in ad- 
vance of Western civilization into re- 
motest China and Japan, Africa and 
Arabia, Persia and Korea; as he remem- 
bers that in China alone more than four 
hundred thousand Celestials have bought 
the book this present year, not to join 
this or that sect of Christendom, but to 
search in its pages for the secret of West- 
ern strength, the observer cannot fail to 
realize that, however narrowly the work 
of distribution may be intended by some 
of its sponsors, its real scope is truly 
catholic, truly universal. 

The book contains, whether we bow to 
its authority or not, whether we are of 
this race or that, the secrets of the source 
of Christian civilization. To push it out 
into the frontiers of the world is to push 
out the lessons of humility, of charity, of 
justice, and of love, which we have 
learned—if all too imperfectly ourselves, 
as yet—from the Gospels of our Master. 
We may not all agree that the nameless 
colporteurs who are doing this work, in 
flood and drought, through wilderness 
and mountain, are saving souls for the 
next world, but we must all agree that 
they are helping men in this one. They 
are pioneers of peace. 
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versions of the circumstances 

surrounding the unique episode 
of the attempted theft of the Gaze- 
brook necklace—which attempt, happily 
enough, was frustrated by my friend 
Herr Otto Schmalz, the preventer of 
crime. It has fallen at last to me to 
make public the exact facts of that sin- 
gular affair. 
fied to do so, I may as well say at once 
that I played a prominent, if somewhat 
unpleasant, part in it. 

By this I do not mean to imply that 
I was given any choice as to my actions. 
Quite the contrary is true. From the mo- 
ment in which Schmalz found me dress- 
ing to go to the bridge-party which Mrs. 
Gazebrook was giving in honor of her 
birthday, I acted — unwittingly enough, 
it is true—as his puppet. I can see now 
that he pulled the strings and I danced 
as he wished. 

As I have said, I was dressing for the 
affair when he waddled his huge, hulk- 
ing body into the room. He stood blink- 
ing at me with his great, round, innocent 
eyes, which looked even larger than they 
were behind his extremely thick - lensed 
spectacles. The sight of my preparations 
apparently pleased him mightily, for as 
he watched them, without speaking, his 
fat, flabby face wreathed itself in a che- 
rubic smile. 

“T’m sorry you came to-night, Herr 
Schmalz,” I said apologetically, “ for 
I’ve an engagement which I must keep.” 

My announcement, apparently, dis- 
turbed him not in the least. Indeed, as 


. ‘HERE are current many garbled 








he heard it, the creases in his face seemed 
to grow even wider. 


To show that I am quali- . 
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“You are to the Gazebrooks’ going?” 
he asked presently, in his heavy guttural 
tones. 

I looked at him in surprise. I could 
never succeed in conquering my amaze- 
ment at his uncanny knowledge of my 
intentions. 

“Yes,” I managed to answer at last ; 
“and I must hurry, for already I am 
late.” 

“That is good—hurry,’ 
“for see, I am ready now.” 

As he spoke he suddenly threw open 
his overcoat—he had a childish delight 
in dramatic surprises—and disclosed him- 
self in evening clothes. I stared at him 
dumfounded. 

“T had no idea that you knew the 
Gazebrooks, or that you had been in- 
vited,”’ I said to him wonderingly. 

“ Neither do I know them, nor have I 
been invited,” he answered me placidly ; 
“but you are going to take me to their 
house with you; so hurry, or we shall 
both be late!” 

After this announcement he settled his 
great body down in an easy chair and 
calmly stared at me. His proposal, of 
course, was out of the question. The 
affair, as I have said, was a bridge-party 
in honor of Mrs. Gazebrook’s birthday, 
and only a few intimate friends had been 
bidden to it. To bring a stranger would 
be a gross and inexcusable breach of 
courtesy. 

I haltingly explained this to Schmalz, 
but I only had my labor for my pains. 
A defective circulation of his blood 
caused him to fall asleep at the most un- 
expected times, and now, in the middle 
of my explanation, I found that he was 
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he echoed ; 























snoring and quite unconscious of what I 
was saying. 

It was only after a violent effort that 
I managed to awaken him. As always, 
such an awakening found him in a pee- 
vish mood, and it was with a lowering 
brow that he listened as I began to re- 
peat my excuses. Before I was half 
through, he halted me with a sudden ges- 
ture. 

“ You do not wish me to go with you, 
hein?” he asked in a voice which anger 
rendered sharp and shrill. ‘‘ Very good, 
I will not. I offered only because the 
famous Gazebrock necklace of pearls 
may be stolen to-night, and I wished to 
prevent it.” 

“The Gazebrook necklace stolen!” I 
cried, aghast. “ Impossible!” 

“Tt is the truth,” he replied content- 
edly. My amazement had restored him 
to his good nature. “It will be stolen 
by a short, slender woman with chestnut 
hair, girlish, petite features, blue eyes, 
pale cheeks, a wide mouth, and a deter- 
mined chin. She has long, tapering fin- 
gers, a—” 

“Stop!” I interrupted hoarsely. ‘Stop, 
man! Do you know who it is that you 
are accusing of this theft?” 

“Who?” 

““Mrs. Gazebrook herself!” 
pered. 

He smiled complacently at the news. 

“Then,” he said with a sigh of relief, 
‘“‘T dare say you will no longer object to 
my accompanying you!” 


8 i 


Tue birthday dinner was not yet over 
when the butler admitted us. Neverthe- 
less, Schmalz insisted on seeing Jack 
Gazebrook at once, and bade the servant 
summon him from the table to join us in 
the drawing-room. This, not unnatural- 
ly, the butler was loath to do ; but Schmalz 
repeated his order in such a shrill and 
piercing voice that, fairly frightened, the 
man hastened away to do as he had been 
told. 

A moment later Gazebrook entered. 
He looked from myself to Schmalz with 
considerable surprise, with which a trace 
of annoyance was plainly visible. The 
annoyance increased as I presented the 
latter. If Schmalz noticed this, however, 
he gave it not the slightest heed. 


I_ whis- 
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“Mr. Gazebrook,” he began abruptly, 
as soon as I had murmured his name, 
“to-day you removed your famous pearl 
necklace from safe-keeping in your safe- 
deposit vault. Is that so?” 

Gazebrook reddened angrily. 

“T can’t understand how that concerns 
you, sir!”’ he answered with considerable 
heat. 

“But it does concern me,” responded 
Schmalz tartly, ‘for the prevention of 
crime is my profession, and it has been 
planned to steal that necklace to-night.” 

“Impossible!” cried the other. “Only 
my intimate friends are to be here, and 
no thief from without could find an op- 
portunity.” 

Schmalz waddled his great form over 
close to him. 

‘Have you invited among them a tall 
man with a hooked nose, thick black hair 
and beard, black eyes with eyebrows that 
meet, and a mouth with thin lips?” 

His voice was shrill, and quivered 
with excitement. Gazebrook eyed him 
askance. 

“T fail to see why I should be cross- 
examined by you,” he answered coldly; 
“but I have no objection to telling you 


* that you have accurately described Roger 


Mainwaring, who will be among our 
guests.” 

“T knew it!” Schmalz’s voice was 
even shriller than before. ‘ I knew it!” 
he repeated excitedly. “ You must watch 
him, for he it is that will commit the 
crime!” 

His direct accusation impressed Gaze- 
brook deeply, as, indeed, it could scarce- 
ly fail to do. The latter drew in his 
breath sharply, while his face went very 
pale. For myself, I was utterly dum- 
founded by Schmalz’s words. Scarcely 
half an hour before he had, with the 
same assurance, told me that Helen Gaze- 
brook would commit the crime. Now, 
without any reason to change that I could 
see, he was accusing Mainwaring — the 
best friend of both Gazebrook and _ his 
wife. The whole affair was incredible. 

“That is a serious charge.” It was . 
Gazebrook who at length broke the si- 
lence, and, though he strove with all his 
strength to prevent it, his voice trembled 


painfully. ‘It cannot be passed over 
lightly. You must prove it, or suffer the 
a) 


consequences . 
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His gravity utterly failed to impress 
Schmalz. 

“Let me remain as a guest,” he said, 
adding, with pleased complacency: “I 
don’t mind playing bridge—and I'll 
prove it—my fee will be five hundred 
dollars.” 

To this plan Gazebrook consented, 
though it was obvious that he did so with 
reluctance. The arrangement having 
been concluded, he excused himself, and 
returned to the dining-room. As he de- 
parted, Schmalz waddled over to the 
mantel, upon which stood a large, silver- 
framed photograph of Helen Gazebrook. 
For a time he examined it. Then he 
turned to me. 

“So,” he remarked happily, “my de- 
scription was not bad, eh?” 

He had given me the very opening I 
was hoping for. I was quick to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

“ But, Herr Schmalz,” I protested, 
“vou told me that she would steal the 
necklace, while you said to Jack Gaze- 
brook that—”’ 

He stopped my words with an impa- 
tient wave of the hand. 

“She will steal it, if it is stolen,” he 
asserted, “ but not for herself — not of 
her own free will. She has everything 
she could wish for. ‘There is no reason 
for her to require so large a sum as this 
necklace would bring, except to pay 
blackmail to some one. In her life, be- 
fore her marriage,” he went on, “ there 
was no secret that she would ask to be 
hushed up—the world knows that. But 
after her marriage? A flirtation, eh? 
Utterly harmless and foolish, but it may 
have led to the writing of an impulsive 
note. ‘That note, shown to a jealous man, 
would be misconstrued, would utterly 
wreck her happiness. There you have 
the problem. 

“T told you,” he continued, “ that if 
the necklace were stolen, it would be by 
a woman, for I knew that only Gaze- 
brook’s wife could find an opportunity to 
do so—it would be too closely watched 
for any one else. I had never seen her, 
but, reasoning out what would impel her 
to do so, I discovered her motive—the 
motive I have just described. From this 
I reconstructed her character. Once you 
know a person’s character, if you know 
human nature, you know, too, his or her 
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She was a flirt; 
slender. 
Large women do not coquette, or, if they 
do, they find no men to coquette with. 
She flirted after her marriage; therefore 


personal appearance. 
therefore she was small and 


she was frivolous and merciless. A small 
woman who is merciless is always a 
blonde, and blondes always have blue 
eyes. Only people of strong character 
have determined chins, and to rid herself 
of a blackmailer by such a means as I 
have outlined a woman would have to 
possess a strong character. Naturally, 
she would be pale, for the threat of ex- 
posure would frighten her. ‘There you 
have it—simplicity! ” 

He gazed at me with childish pride as 
he finished his argument. He was always 
simply and unaffectedly vain of his re- 
markable powers. 

“ But the man?” I demanded. ‘ What 
evidence have you about him?” 

He smiled with an expression of un- 
disguised contempt. 

“You are stupid!” he exclaimed. 
‘What style of man interests a woman 
—for she must have been interested to 
write to him? Her directly opposite type. 
So he must be dark and tall, with black 
hair and beard. He must be a villain— 
and the only villains you find among tall, 
dark men invariably have hooked noses, 
thin lips, and eyebrows which meet. A 
child should know it!” 


III 


Tue arrival of other guests silenced 
us, and I did not have another oppor- 
tunity of speaking with him alone during 
the evening. Indeed, most of the events 
that followed are confused and jumbled 
in my memory, for my brain was in a 
whirl of excitement. From the moment 
when Mrs. Gazebrook entered the dining- 
room, leaning on Mainwaring’s arm, I 
was scarcely myself. 

Curiously enough, one glimpse of the 
famous pearl necklace glowing about her 
throat convinced me in some odd and 
subtle manner that the strange prophecies 
of Schmalz were certain to be realized. 
And this presentiment was strangely con- 
firmed just before we began playing, for 
she insisted upon removing the necklace 
and placing it in the drawer of a cabi- 
net. It was too tight, she said, and was 
choking her; and because we were all 
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friends she laughingly insisted on taking 
it off there and then. 

It was Schmalz who assisted her to re- 
move it. As he did so, I saw an odd light 
in his round, saucerlike eyes—a light 
which I took to be a gleam of triumph. 
It had vanished utterly, however, when 
he moved over and sat across the table 
from me. By some trick he had man- 
aged to cut me as a partner, while our 
opponents were Mainwaring and a Miss 
Grosvenor. 

Then followed two hours of the most 
exquisite torture. Despite the efforts of 
every one at the table, it was impossible 
to keep Schmalz awake. He would drop 
off at the most inopportune moments—in 
the midst of the most interesting hand— 
and completely destroy the pleasure of 
playing. Notwithstanding this, we won 
steadily. At the end of the two hours 
our opponents had lost a considerable 
sum, to which they were rapidly adding 
their tempers. 

It was at this time that a strange thing 
happened. Schmalz, who was noting 
down his winnings, suddenly seized a 
card — it was the ace of hearts — and 
wrote a few words across the face of it, 
so swiftly and covertly that none of the 
players, except myself, saw what he had 
done. Then, with his other cards—it 
was my deal—he shoved it across the ta- 
ble to me. ‘ 

One glance, and I read what he had 
written. It was: 


Within five minutes Mrs. Gazebrook wil! 
attempt to steal the necklace. 


I gazed at the message for a fasci- 
nated instant. Then, suddenly, I real- 
ized that the card must be seen by no 
other than myself. Yet I had no excuse 
for a fresh pack, and if I dealt them out 
fairly one of our opponents might receive 
the card with the dreadful accusation 
boldly written across its face. 

For a dreadful interval—it seemed as 
if many minutes passed—I sat motionless 
and staring. Then, all at once, I deter- 
mined to act. 

Carelessly picking up the pack, I be- 
gan to shuffle. In doing so, I managed 
to get the ace of hearts on the bottom. 
From there, with a quick turn of the 
wrist, I sent it spinning into my lap and 
underneath my waistcoat. Then I pro- 
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ceeded to deal. My idea was that when 
it was found that the pack was short, a 
new deck would be secured and a new 
deal begun ; but I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Before I had thrown the 
cards twice around, a voice rang through 
the quiet of the room like the crack of a 
rifle. 

“Stop!” cried Roger Mainwaring. 

I paused and gazed at him. He had 
risen to his feet, and was standing there, 
his face livid beneath his black beard, 
his eyes burning with excitement. He 
stood in silence until all the bridge-play- 
ers had dropped their cards and every 
eye was fastened upon him. Then, with 
a slowness that fascinated me, he raised 
a trembling hand and pointed at me. 

“This man,” he cried, “has been 
cheating! ” 

Mad with rage, I sprang to my feet. 

“You lie!” I returned. ‘ You lie!” 

His answer came back at me quick as 
a flash. 

“Then tell me,” he demanded, ‘“ why 
you just hid that card beneath your 
waistcoat ! ” 

I started back as if he had struck me 
a blow, Instantly I realized how desper- 
ate my plight was. To save myself from 
utter disgrace, I should have to permit 
Schmalz’s accusation of Helen Gaze- 
brook to become public. ‘Truly my posi- 
tion was a terrible one! 

In despair I turned toward Schmalz, 
thinking that perhaps he might save me; 
but as my eyes fell upon him, I knew 
that to wish for that was hopeless. He 
was sound asleep! 

From him my eyes wandered hopeless- 
ly about the room—which was hushed in 
a deathlike silence. On every hand I 
saw averted faces. Not an eye met mine. 
Evidently my silence was taken as an ad- 
mission of guilt. 

Presently my gaze happened to fall 
upon the cabinet in which Mrs. Gaze- 
brook had laid her necklace. Like a 
flash, the words that Schmalz had written 
upon the card echoed in my brain. With- 
in five minutes, he had said, she would 
attempt the theft. 

She was attempting it at that moment! 
The diversion caused by Mainwaring’s 
accusation of me had afforded her an op- 
portunity. With silent stealth I saw her 
creeping along the wall toward the cabi- 
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net, her face white and drawn, her eyes 
gleaming. Fascinated I watched her, 
utterly unmindful of the glances of con- 
tempt and loathing that were turned 
upon me. 

Nearer she approached the cabinet, 
and nearer. At last she reached it. Soft- 
ly she pulled the drawer open and thrust 
in her hand; and then I saw her reel 
back against the wall, I saw her white 
face turn a deadly gray, I heard her 
scream, and saw that the hand that she 
had thrust into the drawer had come 
forth empty! 

At the sound of her cry, all eyes turned 
from me to where she stood leaning weak- 
ly against the wall. Almost instantly her 
husband had leaped to her side. 

“ Dearest,” he cried, -“‘ what is it?” 

“The necklace!” her white lips whis- 
pered. “It is gone—stolen!” 

He started back from her with a cry, 
and turned toward Schmalz. The latter, 
awakened by Mrs. Gazebrook’s scream, 
was rising ponderously to his feet. 

“One of the guests has stolen it!” he 
exclaimed shrilly. His voice rose clear 


and piercing above the excited talk in 


the room. “I will search them!” He 
paused, and a dead silence ensued. Ap- 
parently assuming that this meant a gen- 
eral consent, he turned upon Mainwa- 
ring. “I will begin with you, sir!” he 
said. 

Mainwaring angrily drew back. 

“But this is outrageous!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Despite his huge bulk, Schmalz was 
upon him like a terrier. 

“Do you refuse?” he screamed. 

Instantly the other realized in what a 
position refusal would place him. 

“ Certainly not,” he answered quickly, 
with a confident smile. “ You may search 
me all you please.” 

Schmalz waited for no more. In a sec- 
ond he had sprung forward with his 
queer, terrier-like movement, and was 
thrusting his fat, pudgy hands about the 
other’s person. In breathless silence we 
waited and watched, while Roger Main- 
waring still faced me with his bold, con- 
fident smile. 

All at once Schmalz thrust his hand 
into a pocket on the inside of the other’s 
waistcoat. Then, with a shrill scream of 
triumph, he pulled it back, and, holding 
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it high above his head, dangled the neck- 
lace before our astonished eyes. With it 
he held a packet of letters, which, while 
the crowd was still staring in amazement 
at the pearls, he quickly transferred into 
his other hand and cast into the log fire, 
where the papers blazed up brightly. At 
the same time Schmalz nodded cheerfully 
to Mrs. Gazebrook. That she saw the 
nod and understood it, I knew from the 
flash in her eyes. 

Then I turned back to Mainwaring. 
He was still standing like a statue—the 
picture of stupefaction. At last, with a 
great effort, he roused himself. 

“How did those pearls come in my 
pocket?” he exclaimed. “I never put 
them there!” 

In a dead silence Gazebrook crossed 
the room and faced him. 

“You thief!” he breathed. ‘‘ You, to 
accuse an honorable gentleman of cheat- 
ing at cards!” He had recalled my own 
disgrace before I had myself. ‘‘ Leave 
my house at once!” 

For a moment Mainwaring faced him 
in sneering silence. Schmalz moved over 
and stood by Gazebrook’s side. What 
the villain saw in the face of the pre- 
venter of crime, I cannot say; but he 
must have read some menace there, for, 
without a word, he turned and left the 
room. As he did so, Mrs. Gazebrook 
fell to the floor in a dead faint. 


IV 


THE diversion caused by Mrs. Gaze- 
brook’s collapse gave me a chance to 
speak to Schmalz alone. 

“How could Mainwaring have stolen 
the pearls?” I asked. ‘“‘ He never was 
near the cabinet after they were placed 
there.” 

“He didn’t,” Schmalz answered. “I 
had to accuse him of doing it so that I 
could search him and get Mrs. Gaze- 
brook’s letters, and until I got them I 
couldn’t get my fee. It did no harm to 
call a blackmailer a thief. If I had 
failed to get the letters, the necklace 
would surely have been stolen, and an 
innocent woman would have become a 
criminal.” 

“But how on earth did the necklace 
come to be in his pocket?” 

He grinned at me sheepishly. 

“T put it there,” he said. 
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BOUT sixty-five years ago, what 
was then the Mexican province of 
became 


events that were exciting in themselves, 
and that followed one another in rapid 


California 


succession. The prov- 
ince had never given 
any strong allegiance 
to Mexico. It was 
nominally ruled by 
an official sent out by 
the Mexican govern- 
ment; but he was lit- 
tle more than a fig- 
urehead, and if he 
made himself un- 
popular with the na- 
tive Californians, he 
was speedily recalled 
and a more tactful 
successor was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

This was before 
the war between the 
United States and 
Mexico, and before 
the discovery of gold 
in California. What 
is now a mighty State 
of the Union was 
a territory in which 
families of aristo- 
cratic lineage owned 
ample estates, culti- 
vating the grape, the 
orange, and _ other 
luscious fruits. 


of cattle. 
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The members of these 
families possessed, in addition to their 
vineyards and their orchards, great herds 
They rode up and down the 


the scene of trappings. 
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beautiful valleys on blooded horses, with 
silver-studded bridles and multicolored 
They formed a sort of nobil- 
ity, patriarchal in its character, abound- 
ing in wealth and enjoying life amid 


perpetual sunshine 
and the fragrance of 
innumerable _ blos- 
soms. 

To the north there 
were tribes of In- 
dians, and in the 
larger towns there 
were many Mexicans 
of the lower class; 
but, on the whole, 
even then, California 
deserved the name of 
E1 Dorado. Its cap- 
ital and chief city 
was Monterey. Its 
finest seaport — now 
San Francisco—was 
known as Yerba Bu- 
ena. 

In 1846 a certain 
restlessness was to 
be noted among the 
Californians of every 
degree. For some 
years there had been 
friction between the 
United States and 
the Mexican govern- 
ment. Not a few of 
the wealthier Cali- 


fornians had thoughts of seceding from 
Mexico and seeking to enter the Union, 
as Texas had done not long before. 
Others preferred the thought of a con- 
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nection with Great Britain, while still 
others advocated the setting up of an in- 
dependent nation. Pretty nearly all were 
agreed in wishing to break the slight 
bonds by which they were bound to Mex- 
ico. Already they were practically auton- 
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The Mexican authorities had sent the 
American minister his passports. An 
army, under the command of General 
Zachary ‘Taylor, was assembling on the 
Rio Grande. No one doubted that war 
was inevitable. The only question was 

as to its effect on the debata- 





ble destinies of California. 








At that time there was 
within the borders of the ter- 
ritory a small body of Amer- 
ican explorers under Captain 
Frémont — afterward a can- 
didate for the Presidency, 
and a conspicuous figure dur- 
ing the first part of the Civil 
War, but at this time known 
only as a daring leader of 
men and a keen-eyed ex- 
plorer. When the rumors of 
war came to him he did not 
hesitate, but took immediate 
action. The American set- 
tlers armed themselves and 
joined Frémont’s party. 
Marching swiftly on the town 
of Sonoma, they seized it, 
raised over it the so-called 
Bear Flag, and on the 4th of 
July, 1846, proclaimed Cali- 
fornia to be independent. 

But this small body of 
men could not determine the 
fate of the country. Who- 
ever got possession of the 














seaports would dominate the 
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photograth ever made of Carson 


omous. Why should they not become so 
in actual fact? 


THE COMING OF THE MEXICAN WAR 


In March of the year just mentioned 


the crisis had become acute. An Ameri- 
can consul named Larkin was in active 
correspondence with those who favored 
union with the United States. Various 
British representatives, on the other hand, 
were doing everything in their power to 
win the people over. Slowly, and in 
some mysterious way by which news often 
travels, even though there be no visi- 
ble means of communication, it became 
known. that a.serious break had occurred 
between Mexico and the United States. 


Modest Stein after a tintype which was the only 


whole. It was a question 
of speed, of promptness, 
of celerity. An American 
squadron, under Commodore 
John Drake Sloat, was cruising off the 
coast of Lower California. A British 
man-of-war, commanded by Sir George 
Seymour, was also not far distant. Com- 
modore Sloat, however, won the race, and 
early in July his vessels entered the har- 
bors of Monterey and Yerba Buena, 
Marines and bluejackets were landed in 
both places; and when the British cap- 
tain arrived at Monterey he saw the Stars 
and Stripes fluttering above the fortress. 
The glint of steel and the patrols of 
American sailors showed him that he had 
arrived too late. California had already 
been annexed to the United States. 
Presently, the impromptu army with 
which Frémont had seized Sonoma 
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marched down from the hills and joined 
their countrymen in Monterey. ‘There 
was nothing left for the Englishmen to 
do but to watch the progress of Ameri- 
can expansion. 

FREMONT AND HIS FRONTIERSMEN 


One of the officers on the British 
cruiser wrote an interesting account of 
Frémont and his party as they entered 
Monterey. “ Here,” he said, ‘“ were true 
trappers, the class that produced the 
heroes of Fenimore Cooper’s best works.” 
Then he went on to tell how these men 
had passed years in the wilds, living on 
their own resources. “ Frémont rode 
ahead, a spare, active-looking man, with 
such an eye!’ His body-guard was made 
up of five Indians ; while the rest of his 
cavalcade—‘‘ many of them blacker than 
the Indians ’”’—rode in pairs, the rifle 
held in one hand across the pommel of 
the saddle. 

This officer mentions that only thirty- 
nine of Frémont’s followers were of his 
regular party. ‘They seem to have great- 
ly interested the English chronicler: 


The original men are principally back- 
woodsmen from the State of Tennessee, 
and the banks of the upper Missouri. One 
or two enjoy a high reputation in the 
prairies. Kit Carson is as well known there 
as the Duke is in Europe. The dress of 
these men was principally a long, loose 
coat of deerskin, tied with thongs in front; 
trousers of he same, of their own manu- 
facture, which, when wet through, they take 
off, scrape well inside with a knife, and 
put on as soon as dry. The saddles were 
of various fashions, though these and a 
large drove of horses, and a brass field-gun, 
were things they had picked up about Cali- 
fornia. They are allowed no liquor —tea 
and sugar only. This, no doubt, has much 
to do with their good conduct; and the 
discipline, too, is very strict. 


The hardy frontiersman of whom this 
English observer said that he was as well 
known amid the prairies as was the Duke 
of Wellington in the capitals of Europe, 
is an interesting figure in the develop- 


ment of the American republic. As he 
was born just oné hundred years ago on 
Christmas Eve, his centenary ought not 
to pass unnoticed in a year so full of 
reminiscences of the past. Kit Carson 
held no high office. His knowledge of 
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life came to him through close contact 
with it in the raw, and not at all from 
schools. He is remembered now chiefly 
as a sort of mythical hero of dime novels, 
to be classed with characters of actual 
fiction like Natty Bumppo or Leather- 
stocking. 

Nevertheless, he and the men he led 
had no small share in shaping the desti- 
nies of the Far West. When we recall 
the facts about his life we find in him no 
“bad man” of the plains, no swaggerer, 
no cowboy posing for effect. One glance 
at his likeness will tell us this. Keen- 
eyed, alert, intrepid, inspired with the 
spirit of dangerous adventure, he was 
none the less taciturn, cool-blooded, kind- 
ly, and generous, never seeking strife, 
yet never turning his back upon the 
menace of it. We find in him the typical 
nation-builder of sixty years ago, work- 
ing unconsciously toward the attainment 
of great ends which he could not then 
foresee. But he and those like him de- 
serve to be remembered in the annals of 
our nation, which employed them unspar- 
ingly, and often with slight reward. 

Kipling has caught the spirit of these 
bravely adventurous men in his poem 
“The Foreloper ”: 


Strong lust of gear shall drive him out 
and hunger arm his hand 

To wring his food from a desert nude, 
his foothold from the sand. 

His neighbors’ smoke shall vex his eyes, 
their voices break his rest, 

He shall go forth till south is north, sullen 
and dispossessed ; 

And he shall desire loneliness, and his de- 
sire shall bring 

Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, a 
a people, and a king; 

And he shall come back in his own track, 
and by his scarce, cool camp, 

There he shall meet the roaring street, the 
derrick, and the stamp; 

For he must blaze a_ nation’s 
hatchet and with brand, 

Till on his last-won wilderness an empire’s 
bulwarks stand. 


ways with 


KIT CARSON’S EARLY LIFE 


Kit, or Christopher, Carson was a 
Kentuckian by birth, though his family 
soon removed to Missouri, which at that 
time was called Upper Louisiana. The 
Carsons had the feeling which was once 
expressed by Daniel Boone when he said : 

















“I feel crowded and hemmed in if 
any white man settles within fifty miles 
of me.” 

Therefore, young Kit spent his first 
years in a strip of territory that was ab- 
solutely wild, though to the pioneer it 
was a paradise. Its rich soil, never 
before tilled, yielded abundant crops of 
grain. Wild game of every sort was to 
be shot in the woods and thickets. Here 
was a home that delighted the frontiers- 
man, to whom a spice of danger only 
added a certain zest. 

Danger there was on every side; for 
the Indians of the region were intense- 
ly hostile to the white man, who was 
obliged to pit his intelligence and his 
daring against their craft and treachery 
and ferocious instincts.. The Carsons 
lived in what was practically a block- 
house—a miniature fort made of great 
hewn logs, roughly trimmed and pierced 
with loopholes. Its single door was heav- 
ily barred with oak at night. Every mem- 
ber of the family, man or woman or child, 
could use the long rifle with a precision 
that was deadly. 

It was under these conditions that Kit 
Carson lived until his eighteenth year. 
By that time his muscles were like steel, 
his eye was like a hawk’s, his knowledge 
of woodcraft was equal to that of any 
Indian. 

It must have been the spirit of ad- 
venture which led him to join a band 
of traders who moved, heavily armed, 
across the plains to Santa Fé. It was 
a perilous journey, but Carson, young as 
he was, knew every wile and snare of the 
Indians who hovered about the caravan. 
Reaching Santa Fé in safety, he pro- 
ceeded north to the small hamlet known 
as ‘Taos—a place which was to be asso- 
ciated with his later life, and where he 
now lies buried. It was here that he 
learned to speak Spanish fluently. He 
already knew a number of the Indian 
dialects, and he was later to learn more. 
Ere long the love of wandering came 
strong upon him, and he made his way 
southward into Mexico. Sometimes he 
acted as interpreter, sometimes as team- 
ster, and sometimes he even accepted the 
more humble position of cook. Never 
for a long period would he remain in 
any single place. He roamed the plains. 
alone or in the company of other ad- 
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venturers. He was a skilful trapper, a 
dead shot, and he had a genius for topog- 
raphy. He knew all the devious passes 
of the hills, the winding ways which led 
him swiftly through the mountains; or 
again, on the open prairie, his instinct 
taught him infallibly the right direction 
and the safest path. 

More than once he and his companions 
had severe conflicts with the hostile In- 
dians, but he always won. Seldom did 
he have about him more than a dozen or 
fifteen men; yet this small band would, 
at the approach of danger, so scatter 
itself in canons or in the long grass of the 
prairie as to discomfit much larger par- 
ties of red men, who always fled under 
a hail of bullets that came from every 
quarter, and that seldom missed their 
mark. It has been said of Carson that 
he never went into a fight without being 
victorious, and that in the record of his 
whole life his name is nowhere associated 
with a single failure. 

It was not many years before he be- 
came widely known in New Mexico and 
the wild lands which lay ‘about it. As a 
guide, he was infallible. As a fighter, 
he was invincible. White men trusted 
him, and looked up to him with some- 
thing like actual veneration. Even the 
Indians, after first hating him and fear- 
‘ng him, came to have a genuine respect 
‘or him, because he never broke his word 
to them, whether that word contained a 
promise or a threat. 

At the age of thirty he took a longer 
journey into Upper California. There, 
until the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
he sojourned in the northern valleys, 
where Americans were settled. He came 
to know this country as well as he had 
known New Mexico. He continued hunt- 
ing and trapping, and the Mohave In- 
dians viewed him as a mighty warrior, as 
well as a wise and generous man, who 
gave them what they called “ straight 
talk,” for he never told them anything 
that was not true. 


“THE KING OF THE PRAIRIES ” 


Then, in the summer of 1846, came 
the uprising at Sonoma. At the time 
Carson had been exceedingly successful 
as a trapper. He had gone as far north 
as what is now Utah, and had made 
friends with the Utes. He got together 

















a band of forty men, with whom he 
hunted to his heart’s content, killing 
thousands of elk and antelope, shooting 
the wild goose on the wing, and finding 
excitement in attacking great herds of 
buffaloes, which at that time still thun- 
dered and bellowed on the plains. The 
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One incident out of many will suffice 
to illustrate this fact. ‘The Sioux lived 
remote from the hunting-grounds of the 
Comanches, the Utes, and the Cheyennes. 
On one occasion, however, being in 
search of better hunting, more than a 
thousand of these savages, partly armed 




















KIT CARSON IN THE MEXICAN WAR-—WITH TWENTY-FIVE OF HIS 


FRONTIERSMEN, 


HE HELPS A SMALL BODY OF UNITED 
STATES TROOPS TO DEFEAT THE 


MEXICANS 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Indians called Kit Carson “the king of 
the prairies.” His influence over them 
was astonishing. Other men could, with- 


out much difficulty, persuade them to 
fight ; but Ki Carson had the far greater 
power of compelling them to keep the 
peace. 





with rifles, moved down into the lands 
which by custom were reserved for the 
Utes and the Cheyennes. These last were 
weaker than the savage Sioux. Never- 
theless, they put on war paint and pre- 
pared to fight, when a sage old chief sug- 
gested that they should send for Carson. 
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A swift runner found him at a distant 
fort, where he was resting after a long 
and arduous hunt. The messenger ex- 
plained to him the inroads of the Sioux. 
“They have a thousand warriors,” 
said he, ‘“‘ and they come for war. They 
have guns, and we have only bows and 
arrows. But if you, the king of the 
prairies, would only come with me, we 
shall not fear them; for with your help 
we can kill many and take many scalps.” 
Carson set out alone, keeping pace 
with the Indian runner. He found the 
various bands all hideously painted and 
ready for instant battle. When it was 
known that he had come, the Comanches 
and Arapahoes and Cheyennes and Utes 
gave a piercing yell of triumph. This 
one white man seemed to them the equal 
of an army. But Carson did not lead 
them into battle. He summoned the 


leaders of the Sioux to a great council, 
at which all the other chiefs were present. 
He talked to them in their own speech. 
The power of his personality was such 
that the thousand red men who had been 
so sure of victory removed their war- 
paint and, after smoking the pipe of 


peace, moved back to their own hunting- 
grounds without firing a shot. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in all Kit 
Carson’s dealing with the Indians that is 
more impressive than this episode. It 
was as if some great archangel with a 
flaming sword had bidden devils to be 
virtuous, and they had obeyed him. 

It would be a large volume that should 
contain the whole record of Carson’s re- 
markable career, of the almost incredible 
hardships he experienced, of his mastery 
of men, of his wonderful skill in wood- 
craft, and of his fearlessness in fight. A 
few characteristic instances must serve 
to illustrate the rest. 


A FAMOUS EXPLOIT OF CARSON’S 


A famous exploit of his occurred dur- 
ing the conquest of California, in 1846. 
The Mexicans made a stand among the 
mountains, and succeeded in cutting off 
a small body of United States troops, 
among whom were also several officers 
of the navy. The Americans were worn 
out with long and tedious marching, and 
they were confronted by a large force of 
the enemy, who were supplied with can- 


non. Nevertheless, hope came to the 
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latter with the arrival of Kit Carson, 
accompanied by twenty-five of his hardy 
riflemen. 

The combined force, by a_ brilliant 
charge, drove the Mexicans headlong 
from a lofty hill, which was at once 
fortified. The Mexicans surrounded it, 
but their cannon could not be pointed 
high enough to reach its-summit, and 
mere numbers did not give them courage 
to assail these terrible fighters, who looked 
down upon them from above like lions 
driven to bay. They therefore resolved 
to starve the little company into a sur- 
render. The plan was not a bad one, 
since there was very little water upon the 
hill—enough only for the men, and none 
whatever for their horses. Moreover, 
the Americans had exhausted their pro- 
visions, so that to sustain life they were 
obliged to kill and eat their mules. 

At San Diego there was a strong gar- 
rison: of United States soldiers and ma- 
rines. If word could only be carried to’ 
them, the beleaguered force upon the 
hilltop would be rescued. But what mes- 
senger could break through the ring of 
sentinels which had been drawn about 
the place—men as cunning as Indians, 
and so skilled in the arts of the frontier 
that by placing their ears to the earth 
they could detect the slightest sound ? 

It was then that Kit Carson volun- 
eered to be the messenger ; with him also 
went Lieutenant Beale. The two men, 
at midnight, glided down the hill like 
snakes, moving onward only a few feet 
at a time, scantily clad, and carrying no 
provisions. On they went into the gloom 
until they reached the line of sentries. 
There was a moment when one of the 
Mexicans, in lighting a cigarette, almost 
revealed the crouching figures among the 
grass. Carson afterward said that in this 
moment he could hear the heart-beats of 
his companion. But the two daring men 
were unobserved, and slowly they crept 
past the enemies’ encampment, until at 
last they could rise and pursue their 
journey on foot. 

They had left their boots behind, how- 
ever, and the way was strewn with 
thorny cactus, which pierced their feet 
at almost every step. They had no com- 
pass, but Carson’s instinct made one 
needless. He lengthened their journey, 
so as to seek hidden paths. All that day 














KIT CARSON, THE 
and all the next night they hurried on, 
suffering from thirst and hunger and 
from the unspeakable agony of their 
gashed and bleeding feet. Yet, on the 
second day, they entered San Diego and 
gave the message to Commodore Stock- 
ton, who was in command. ‘Two hun- 
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table of all American Indians. At that 
time these Indians in New Mexico were 
led by a peculiarly savage chieftain 
named Velasquez—the forerunner of the 
more famous Geronimo. The warriors 


of Velasquez were as brave as any men 
They held it disgraceful 


that ever lived. 

















KIT CARSON’S SKILL AS A SCOUT—WITH LIEUTENANT BEALE, HE MAKES HIS WAY THROUGH THE 


MEXICAN 


dred soldiers, with a piece of artillery, 
were at once despatched to rescue the 
beleaguered men on the hilltop. 

Carson could not go with the rescue 
party. His feet were so lacerated that 
a surgeon wished to amputate them to 
save his life, but the hardy trapper gritted 
his teeth and let nature cure him. As 
for his companion, Lieutenant Beale, his 
sufferings had been so terrible that for 
a time he lost his reason, and was sent 
on shipboard raving in delirium. 


CARSON’S LIFE IN NEW MEXICO 


Later, Carson returned to his former 
home in Taos, where he rendered great 
assistance to the government against the 
bloodthirsty and treacherous Apaches—- 
a tribe which has been the most indomi- 





LINES TO BRING AID TO A SMALL AMERICAN FORCE BELEAGUERED ON A HILLTOP 


to surrender, or even to die a peaceful 
death. Velasquez himself, besides the 
strings of scalps which adorned his 
wigwam, decorated his person with the 
finger-bones of those whom he had slain 
and tortured. 

Against him Carson guided the cavalry 
by ways which only the Indians them- 
selves had ever traversed. With leveled 
carbines the regiment swept like a thun- 
derbolt upon the Indian villages. Velas- 
quez was slain in battle with many of 
his braves, while two of his subordinate 
chiefs were taken prisoners. 

From this time Carson made his home 
at Taos, but his life was always one of 
danger and excitement. At one moment 
he would be guiding soldiers against the 
Apaches. At another, with a few hard- 
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bitten comrades, he would sally forth to 
break up the bands of white desperadoes, 
who were almost worse than Indians in 
their greed and cruelty and lust. The 
Governor of New Mexico gave him the 
title of colonel, and afterward of general. 
The President of the United States rec- 
ommended him for brevet rank in the 
regular army. 

These were the golden days of his 
His name was a terror to evil- 


career. 
doers, and a source of strength and 
confidence to the friends of law. and 


order. At Taos he entertained the lead- 
ers of the caravans that crossed the plains. 
The Indians came to him to settle their 
disputes. As he had been known in Cali- 
fornia as “the king of the prairies,” so 
now at Taos the Indians spoke of him 
as “ Father Kit.” 

During the Civil War, Kit Carson’s in- 
fluence kept thousands of Indians from 
raiding and marauding in the absence of 
the troops which had been drawn off for 
more pressing needs. He also organized 
a company of volunteers for service 
against the red men who ventured to dis- 
play active hostility to the government. 
His operations centered around Fort 
Canby, in New Mexico, whence he would 
sally forth, penetrating the deepest caii- 
ons and scaling the dizziest peaks. Many 
of the hostiles came in and voluntarily 
surrendered their arms to Carson, not 
caring to antagonize so formidable a foe 
and so valuable a friend. When he died, 
in 1868, he was mourned by red men and 
by white men equally. 

One of the last of his old companions, 
Aloys Scheurich, passed away only a few 
months ago. There now probably remains 
only one who knew him intimately. This 
is Captain Smith H. Simpson, born in 
New York in 1833. Like Carson, he 
went to New Mexico in his teens, and 
settled in Taos in 1855. It is he who 
tells how the only portrait of Carson, 
which is here reproduced, came into ex- 
istence. 

It appears that Carson had a violent 
dislike to the thought of being photo- 
graphed. He once said that he would 
rather face the biggest cannon ever made 
than to make a fool of himself by posing 
before what he called a “ picture-ma- 
chine.” This was before the days of 
instantaneous photography, and so there 
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was some point in Carson’s other ob- 
jection: 

“TI couldn’t possibly keep still long 
enough for you to take a picture of me, 
even if I wanted to.” 

Again and again he was importuned, 
but he always made the same reply.. At 
last Simpson resorted to a bit of strategy. 
Carson was an agent of the. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and once a year he was 
obliged to make a long report to the 
authorities in Washington. As a rule, he 
disliked writing, and therefore let Simp- 
son draw up the reports. On one occa- 
sion, however, Simpson demurred. 

‘““T don’t know about that, Carson,” he 
said. ‘My fingers are getting pretty 
stiff, and I’m afraid I can’t make out 
any more reports. Just you sit down 
quietly at the desk and write it with your 
own hand for a change.” 

Carson’s shrewdness immediately de- 
tected the ruse. He gave one of his in- 
frequent laughs. 

“That’s a mean advantage to take of 
a friend,” he said; “but come on with 
your picture-machine and let’s get it 
over.” 

Thus a tintype of the man was taken, 
the only likeness of him that we have. 

All descriptions of Carson’s character 
agree. Shy to the point of bashfulness, 
quiet to the point of taciturnity, he made 
few intimate friends, and always shunned 
publicity. He belittled his own exploits 
so systematically that many who came 
into daily contact with him hardly real- 
ized his genuine worth. Of his seven 
children there survive one daughter and 
two sons, the elder of whom is also called 
Kit Carson. He lives in the Las Animas 
Valley, in southern Colorado. 

Carson’s old home in Taos is still pre- 
served, though it is now used as a ware- 
house for the storage of grain and feed. 
The unsightly wooden fence that long 
surrounded his burial-place has lately 
been removed. In its stead an iron 
fence has been erected by the members 
of the Masonic order, to which Carson 
himself belonged. His tomb is marked 
by a plain sandstone slab, with an in- 
scription as modest as the man whom it 
commemorates, for it reads: 


KIT CARSON Died May 23, 1868, 
Age fifty-nine years. 
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E was only a little bit of a chap, 
and so, when for the first time 
in his life he came into close 

contact with the endless current of human 
things, it was as hard for him to “stay 
put” as for some wayward little atom 
of flotsam and jetsam to keep from toss- 
ing about in the surging tides of thé sea. 

His mother had left him there in the 
big toy-shop, with instructions not to 
move until she came back, while she went 
off to do some mysterious errand. She 
thought, no doubt, that with so many 
beautiful things on every side to delight 
his eye and hold his attention, strict 
obedience to her commands would not 
be hard. But, alas, the good lady reck- 
oned not upon the magnetic power of 
attraction of all those lovely objects in 
detail. She saw them only as a mass of 


wonders which, in all probability, would 
so dazzle his vision as to leave him inca- 
pable of movement; but Little Billee 
was not so indifferent as all that. 

When a phonograph at the other end 
of the shop began to rattle off melodious 
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tunes and funny jokes, in spite of the in- 
structions he had received, off he pat- 
tered as fast as his little legs would carry 
him to investigate. After that, forgetful 
of everything else, finding himself caught 
in the constantly moving stream of 
Christmas shoppers, he was borne along 
in the resistless current until he found 
himself at last out upon the street— 
alone, free, and independent. 

It was great fun, at first. By and by, 
however,’ the afternoon waned; the sun, 
as if anxious to hurry along the dawn of 
Christmas Day, sank early to bed; and 
the electric lights along the darkening 
highway began to pop out here and there, 
like so many merry stars come down to 
earth to celebrate the gladdest time of 
all the year. Little Billee began to grow 
tired ; and then he thought of his mama, 
and tried to find the shop where he had 
promised to remain quiet until her re- 
turn. Up and down the street he wan- 
dered until his little legs grew weary; 
but there was no sign of the shop, nor of 
the beloved face he was seeking. 
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Once again, and yet once again after 
that, did the little fellow traverse that 
crowded highway, his tears getting harder 
and harder to keep back, and then—joy 
of joys—whom should he see walking 
slowly along the sidewalk but Santa 
Claus himself! The saint was strangely 
decorated with two queer-looking boards, 
with big red letters on them, hung over 
his back and chest; but there was still 
that same kindly, gray-bearded face, the 
red cloak with the fur trimmings, and 
the same dear old cap that the children’s 
friend had always worn in the pictures 
of him that Little Billee had seen. 

With a glad cry of happiness, Little 
Billee ran to meet the old fellow, and 
put his hand gently into that of the 
saint. He thought it.very strange that 
Santa Claus’s hand should be so red and 
cold and rough, and so chapped; but he 
was not in any mood to be critical. He 
had been face to face with a very dis- 
agreeable situation. Then, when things 
had seemed blackest to him, everything 
had come right again; and he was too 
glad to take more than passing notice of 
anything strange and odd. 

Santa Claus, of course, would recog- 
nize ‘him at once, and would know just 
how: to take him back to his mama at 
home—wherever that might be. Little 
Billee had never thought to inquire just 
where home was. All he knew was that 
it was a big gray stone house on a long 
street somewhere, with a tall iron railing 
in front of it, not far from the park. 

“ Howdidoo, Mr. Santa Claus?” said 


Little Billee, as the other’s hand uncon- 
sciously tightened over his own. 

“Why, howdidoo, kiddie?” replied 
the old fellow, glancing down at his 
new-found friend, with surprise gleam- 


ing from his deep-set eyes. “‘ Where did 
you drop from?” 

“Oh, I’m out,” said Little Billee 
bravely. ‘“ My mama left me a little 
while ago while she went off about some- 
thing, and I guess I got losted.” 

“Very likely,” returned the old saint 
with a smile. ‘“ Little two-by-four fel- 
lers are apt to get losted when they start 
in on their own hook, specially days like 
these, with such crowds hustlin’ around.” 

“But it’s all right now,” suggested 
Little Billee hopefully. “I’m found 
again, ain’t 12” 
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“Oh, yes, indeedy, you’re found all 
right, kiddie,” Santa Claus agreed. 

‘And pretty soon you’ll take me home 
again, won’t you?” said the child. 

“Surest thing you know!” answered 
Santa Claus, looking down upon the 
bright but tired little face with a com- 
forting smile. ‘“ What might your ad- 
dress be?” 

“My what?” asked Little Billee. 

‘Your address,” repeated Santa Claus. 
“Where do you live?” 

The answer was a ringing peal of 
childish laughter. 

“As if you’ didn’t know that!” cried 
Little Billee, giggling. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Santa Claus. 
“Can’t fool you, can I? It would be 
funny if, after keeping an eye on you all 
these years since you was a babby, I didn’t 
know where you lived, eh?” 

“ Awful funny,” agreed Little Billee. 
“But tell me, Mr. Santa Claus, what 
sort of a boy do you think I have been?” 
he added with a shade of anxiety in his 
voice. 

“Pretty good—pretty good,’ Santa 
Claus answered, turning in his steps and 
walking back again along the path he 
which Little Billee 
thought was rather a strange thing to do. 








“You've got more white marks than 
black ones—a good many more—a hun- 





dred and fifty times as many, kiddie. 
Fact is, you’re all right—’way up among 
the good boys; though once or twice last 
summer, you know—’”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Little 
meekly, “but I didn’t mean 
naughty.” 

“ That’s just what I said to the book- 
keeper,” said Santa Claus, “and so we 
gave you a gray mark—half white and 
half black —that doesn’t count either 
way, for or against you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Little Billee, 
much comforted. 

“Don’t mention it; you are very wel- 
come, kiddie,” said Santa Claus, giving 
the youngster’s hand a gentle squeeze. 

“Why do you call me ‘kiddie’ when 
you know my name is Little Billee?” 
asked the boy. 

“Oh, that’s what I call all good boys,” 
explained Santa Claus. ‘‘ You see, we 
divide them up into two kinds—the good 
boys and the naughty boys— and the 


Billee 
to be 








good boys we call kiddies, and the 
naughty boys we call caddies, and there 
you are.” 

Just then Little Billee noticed for the 
first time the square boards that Santa 
Claus was wearing. 

‘“What are you wearing those boards 
for, Mr. Santa Claus?” he asked. 

If the lad had looked closely enough, 
he would have seen a very unhappy look 
come into the old man’s face; but there 
was nothing of it in his answer. 

‘““Oh, those are my new-fangled back- 
and-chest protectors, my lad,’ he replied. 
‘Sometimes we have bitter winds blow- 
ing at Christmas, and I have to be ready 
for them. It wouldn’t do for Santa 
Claus to come down with the sneezes at 
Christmas-time, you know — no, sirree! 
This board in front keeps the wind off 
my chest, and the one behind keeps me 
from getting rheumatism in my back. 
They are a great protection against the 
weather.” 

“ll have to tell my papa about 
them,” said Little Billee, much impressed 
by the simplicity of this arrangement. 
‘““We have a glass board on the front of 
our ortymobile to keep the wind off 
Henry — he’s our shuffler— but papa 
wears a fur coat, and sometimes he says 
the wind goes right through that. He'll 
be glad to know about these boards.” 


“T shouldn’t wonder,” smiled Santa 
Claus. ‘‘ They aren’t very becoming, but 
they are mighty useful. You might 


save up your pennies and give your papa 
a pair like ’em for his next Christmas.” 
Santa Claus laughed as he spoke; but 
there was a catch in his voice which Lit- 
tle Billee was too young to notice. 
“You’ve got letters printed there,” 
said the boy, peering around in front of 
his companion. “ What do they spell? 
You know I haven’t learned to read yet.” 
“And why should you know how to 
read at your age?” said Santa Claus. 
“ You’re not more than—” 
“Five last month,” said Little Billee 
proudly. It was such a great age! 
‘““My, as old as that?” cried Santa 


Claus. “Well, you are growing fast! 
Why, it don’t seem more than yesterday 
that you was a pink-cheeked babby, and 
here you are big enough to be out alone! 
That’s more than my little boy is able 
to do.” 
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Santa Claus shivered slightly, and Lit- 
tle Billee was surprised to see a tear 
glistening in his eye. 

“Why, have you got a little boy?” 
he asked. 

** Yes, 
‘“A poor white-faced little chap, about a 


Little Billee,” said the saint. 
year older than you, who—well, never 
mind, kiddie—he’s a kiddie, too—let’s 
talk about something else, or I’ll have 
icicles in my eyes.” 

“You didn’t tell me what those letters 
on the boards spell,” said Little Billee. 

“* Merry Christmas to Everybody!’ ” 
said Santa Claus. “I have the words 
printed there so that everybody can see 
them; and if I miss wishing anybody a 
merry Christmas, he’ll know I meant it 
just the same.” 

“You’re awful kind, aren’t you?” 
said Little Billee, squeezing his friend’s 
hand affectionately. ‘‘ It must make you 
very happy to be able to be so kind to 
everybody! ” 





II 


Santa CLaus made no reply to this 
remark, beyond giving a very deep sigh, 
which Little Billee chose to believe was 
evidence of a great inward content. 
They walked on now in silence, for Lit- 
tle Billee was beginning to feel almost 
too tired to talk, and Santa Claus seemed 
to be thinking of something else. Final- 
ly, however, the little fellow spoke. 

“T guess I’d like to go home now, 
Mr. Santa Claus,” he said. “ I’m tired, 
and I’m afraid my mama will be won- 
dering where I’ve gone to.” 

“That’s so, my little man,” said 
Santa Claus, stopping short in his walk 
up and down the block. ‘ Your mother 
will be worried, for a fact; and your 
father, too—I know how I’d feel if my 
little boy got losted and hadn’t come 
home at dinner-time. I don’t believe 
you know where you live, though—now, 
honest! Come! ’Fess up, Billee, you 
don’t know where you live, do you?” 

‘Why, yes, I do,” said Little Billee. 
“Tt’s in the big gray stone house with 
the iron fence in front of it, near the 
park.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough!” laughed 
Santa Claus nervously. “ Anybody could 
say he lived in a gray stone house with 
a fence around it, near the park; but 
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you don’t know what street it’s on, nor 
the number, either. I’ll bet fourteen 
wooden giraffes against a monkey on a 
stick!” 

“No, I don’t,” said Little Billee 
frankly ; ‘‘ but I know the number of our 
ortymobile. It’s—‘ N. Y.’” 

“Fine!” laughed Santa Claus. “If 
you really were lost, it would be a great 
help to know that; but not being lost, 
as you ain’t, why, of course, we can get 
along without it. It’s queer you don’t 
know your last name, though.” 

“T do, too, know my last name! 
blurted Little Billee. “It’s  Billee. 
That’s the last one they gave me, any- 
how.” 

Santa Claus reflected for a moment, 
eying the child anxiously. 

“T don’t believe you even know your 
papa’s name,” he said. 

“Ves, I do,” said Little Billee indig- 
nantly. ‘His name is Mr. Harrison.” 

“Well, you are a smart little chap,” 
cried Santa Claus gleefully. ‘‘ You got 
it right the very first time, didn’t you? 
I really didn’t think you knew. But I 
don’t believe "you know where your papa 
keeps his bake-shop, where he makes all 
those nice cakes and cookies you eat.” 

Billee began to laugh again. 

“Vou can’t fool me, Mr. Santa Claus,” 
he said. “I know my papa don’t keep 
a bake-shop just as well as you do. My 
papa owns a bank.” 

“Splendid! Made of tin, I suppose, 
with a nice little hole at the top to drop 
pennies into?” said Santa Claus. 

‘No, it ain’t, either!” retorted Little 
Billee. “It’s made of stone, and has 
more than a million windows in it. I 
went down there with my mama to 
papa’s office the other day, so I guess I 
ought to know.” 

“Well, I should say so,” said Santa 
Claus. ‘‘ Nobody better. By the way, 
Billee, what does your mama call your 
papa? ‘Billee,’ like you? ” he added. 

‘Oh, no, indeed,” returned Little Bil- 
lee. “She calls him papa, except once 
in a while when he’s going away, and 
then she says, ‘ Good-by, Tom.’ ” 

“Fine again!” said Santa Claus, 
blowing upon his fingers, for, now that 
the sun had completely disappeared over 
in the west, it was getting very cold. 
“Thomas Harrison, banker,” he mut- 
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tered to himself. ‘“ What, with the tele- 
phone - book and the city directory, I 
guess we can find our way home with 
Little Billee.” 

“Do you think we can go now, Mr. 
Santa Claus?” asked Little Billee, for 
the cold was beginning to cut through 
his little coat, and the sandman had 
started to scatter the sleepy - seeds all 
around. 

“Yes, sirree!”’ returned Santa Claus 
promptly. ‘“ Right away: off now in- 
stantly at once! I’m afraid I can’t get 
my reindeer here in time to take us up 
to the house, but we can go in the cars— 
hum! I don’t know whether we can or 
not, come to think of it. Ah, do 
you happen to have ten cents in your 
pocket?”’ Santa added with an embar- 
rassed air. “You see, I’ve left my 
pocketbook in the sleigh with my _ toy- 
pack; and, besides, mine is only toy- 
money, and they won’t take that on the 
cars,” 

“TIT got twenty-fi’ cents,” said Little 
Billee proudly, as he dug his way down 
into his pocket and brought the shining 
silver piece to light. “ You can have 
it, if you want it.” 

“Thank you,” said Santa Claus, ta- 
king the proffered coin. ‘ We’ll start 
home right away; only come in _ here 
first, while I telephone to Santaville, 
telling the folks where I am.” 

He led the little fellow into a pub- 
lic telephone station, where he eagerly 
scanned the names in the book. At last 
it was found—‘ Thomas Harrison, seven- 
six-five-four Plaza.” And then, in the 
seclusion of the telephone-booth, Santa 
Claus sent the gladdest of all Christmas 
messages over the wire to two distracted 
parents: 

I have found your boy wandering. in the 
street. He is safe, and ! will bring him 
home right away. 


III 


FIFTEEN minutes later, there might 
have been seen the strange spectacle of 
a foot-sore Santa Claus leading a sleepy 
little boy up Fifth Avenue to a cross- 
street, which shall be nameless. The 
boy vainly endeavored to persuade his 
companion to “ come in and meet mama.” 

“No, Billee,” the old man_ replied 
sadly, “I must hurry back. You see, 
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kiddie, this is my busy day. Besides, I 
never go into a house except through the 
chimney. I wouldn’t know how to be- 
have, going in at a front door.” 

But it was not to be as Santa Claus 


ing Santa Claus roughly by the arm. 
““We’ve landed you, all right! Where 
have you been with this boy?” 

“You let him alone!” cried Little 
Billee, with more courage than he had 


—_ wi 
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willed, for Little Billee’s papa, and his 
mama, and his brothers and sisters, and 
the butler and the housemaids, and two 
or three policemen, were waiting at the 
front door when they arrived. 

“Aha!” said one of the police, seiz- 





SANTA CLAUS ? 


ever expected to show in the presence of 
a policeman. ‘ He’s a friend of mine.” 

“That’s right, officer,” said Little 
Billee’s father; “let him alone — I 
haven’t entered any complaint against 
this man.” 
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“ But you want to look out for these 
fellers, Mr. Harrison,” returned the of- 
ficer. “ First thing you know they'll be 
makin’ a trade of this sort of thing.” 

“T’m no grafter!” retorted Santa 
Claus indignantly. “I found the little 
chap wandering along the street, and, as 
soon as I was able to locate where he 
lived, I brought him home. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

‘““He knew where I lived all along,” 
laughed Little Billee, “ only he pretend- 
ed he didn’t, just to see if I knew.” 

“You see, sir,” said the officer, “it 
won’t do him any harm to let him cool 
his heels—” 

“It is far better that he should warm 
them, officer,” said Mr. Harrison kind- 
ly. ‘‘And he can do that here. Come 
in, my man,” he added, turning to Santa 
Claus with a grateful smile. “Just for 
a minute, anyhow. Mrs. Harrison will 
wish to thank you for bringing our boy 
back to us. We have had a terrible af- 
ternoon.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” said Santa 
Claus modestly. “It wasn’t anything, 
_ sir. I didn’t really find him— it was 
him as found me, sir. He took me for 
the real thing, I guess.” 

Nevertheless, Santa Claus, led by 
Little Billee’s persistent father, went 
into the house. Now that the boy could 
see him in the full glare of many elec- 
tric lights, his furs did not seem the 
most gorgeous things in the world. 
When the flapping front of his red 
jacket flew open, the child was surprised 
to see how ragged was the thin gray 
coat it covered; and as for the good old 
saint’s comfortable stomach—strange to 
say, it was not! 

““J—I wish you all a merry Christ- 
mas,” faltered Santa Claus; “but I 
really must be going, sir—” 

“Nonsense!” cried Mr. Harrison. 
“Not until you have got rid of this 
chill, and—” 

“T can’t stay, sir,” said Santa. “I'll 
lose my job if I do.” 

“Well, what if you do? I'll give 
you a better one,” said the banker. 

“T can’t—I can’t!” faltered the man. 
‘““T—J—I’ve got a Little Billee of my 
own at home waitin’ for me, sir. If I 
hadn’t,” he added fiercely, “‘ do you sup- 
pose I’d be doin’ this?” He pointed 
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at the painted boards, and shuddered. 
“It’s him as has kept me from—from 
the river!” he muttered hoarsely; and 
then this dispenser of happiness to so 
many millions of people all the world 
over sank into a chair, and, covering his 
face with his hands, wept like a child. 

“T guess Santa Claus is tired, papa,” 
said Little Billee, snuggling up closely 
to the old fellow and taking hold of his 
hand sympathetically. ‘‘ He’s been walk- 
in’ a lot to-day.” 

“Yes, my son,” said Mr. Harrison 
gravely. “ These are very busy times 
for Santa Claus, and I guess that, as he 
still has a hard night ahead of him, 
James. had better ring up Henry and 
tell him to bring the car around right 
away, so that we may take him back— 
to his little boy. We'll have to lend 
him a fur coat to keep the wind off, too, 
for it is a bitter night.” 

“Oh,” said Little Billee, ‘I haven't 
told you about these boards he wears. 
He has ’em to keep the wind off, and 
they’re fine, papa!” Little Billee point- 
ed to the two sign-boards which Santa 
Claus had leaned against the wall. “ He 
says he uses ’em on cold nights,” the lad 
went on. “ They have writing on ’em, 
too. Do you know what it says?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harrison, glancing 
at the boards. “It says ‘If You Want 
a Good Christmas Dinner for a Quar- 
ter, Go to Smithers’s Café.’ ” 

Little Billee roared with laughter. 

“Papa’s trying to fool me, just as 
you did when you pretended not to know 
where I lived, Santa Claus,” he said, 
looking up into the old fellow’s face, 
his own countenance brimming over 
with mirth. ‘ You mustn’t think he 
can’t read, though,” the lad added 
hastily. ‘‘ He’s only joking.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, I shouldn’t have 
thought that,” replied Santa Claus, smi- 
ling through his tears. 

“T’ve been joking, have 1?” said Lit- 
tle Billee’s papa. ‘“ Well, then, Mr. 
Billiam, suppose you inform me what it 
says.” 

“Merry Christmas to Everybody,’” 


said Little Billee proudly. “I couldn't , 


read it myself, but he told me what it 
said. He has it printed there so that if 
he misses saying it to anybody, they'll 
know he means it just the same.” 
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“By Jove, Mr. Santa Claus,” cried 
Little Billee’s papa, grasping the old 
man warmly by the hand, “I owe you 
ten million apologies! I 
lieved in you for many a long year; 
but now, sir, I take it all back. You 
do exist, and, by the great horn spoon, 
you are the real thing!” 


IV 


LitTLE BILLEE had the satisfaction 
of acting as host to Santa Claus at a 
good, luscious dinner, which Santa Claus 
must have enjoyed very much, because, 
when explaining why he was so hungry, 
it came out that the poor old chap had 
been so busy all day that he had not 
had time to get any lunch—no, not even 
one of those good dinners at Smither’s 
café, to which Little Billee’s father had 
jokingly referred. And after dinner 
Henry came with the automobile, and, 
bidding everybody good night, Santa 
Claus and Little Billee’s papa went out 
of the house together. 

Christmas morning dawned, and Lit- 
tle Billee awoke from wonderful dreams 
of rich gifts, and of extraordinary ad- 
ventures with his new-found friend, to 
find the reality quite as splendid as the 
dream things. Later, what was his de- 
light when a small boy, not much older 
than himself —a pale, thin, but playful 
little fellow — arrived at the house to 
spend the day with him, bringing with 
him a letter from Santa Claus himself! 
This was what the letter said: 





Dear LittLe BILuee: 

You must not tell anybody except your 
papa and your mama, but the little boy 
who brings you this letter is my little boy, 
and I am going to let you have him for a 
playfellow for Christmas Day. Treat him 
kindly for his papa’s sake, and if you think 
his papa is worth loving tell him so. Do 
not forget me, Little Billee. I shall see you 
often in the future, but I doubt if you will 
see me. I am not going to return to Twen- 
ty-Third Street again, but shall continue my 
work in the Land of Yule, in the Palace of 
Good-Will, whose beautiful windows look 
out upon the homes of all good children. 

Good-by, Little Billee, and the happiest 
of happy Christmases to you and all of 
yours. Affectionately, 

SANTA CLAUS. 


When Little Billee’s mama read this 
to him that Christmas morning, a stray 
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little tear ran down her cheek and fell 
upon Little Billee’s hand. , 

“Why, what are you 
mama?” he asked. 

“With happiness, my dear little son,” 
his mother answered. “I was afraid 
yesterday that I might have lost my lit- 
tle boy forever, but now—” 

“You have an extra one thrown in 
for Christmas, haven’t you?” said Little 
Billee, taking his new playmate by the 
hand. ‘The visitor smiled back at him 
with a smile so sweet that anybody might 
have guessed that he was the son of 
Santa Claus. 

As for the latter, Little Billee has not 
seen him again; but down at his father’s 
bank there is a new messenger, named 
John, who has a voice so like Santa 
Claus’s voice that whenever Little Billee 
goes down there in the motor to ride 
home at night with his papa, he runs 
into the bank and has a long talk with 
him, just for the pleasure of pretending 
that it is Santa Claus he is talking to. 
Indeed, the voice is so like that once a 
sudden and strange idea flashed across 
Little Billee’s mind. 

“Have you ever been on ‘Twenty- 
Third Street, John?” he asked. 

“Twenty-Third Street?” replied the 
messenger, scratching his head as if very 
much puzzled. ‘ What’s that?” 

“Why, it’s a street,” said Little Bil- 
lee rather vaguely. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Billee,” 
said John, “I’ve heard tell of Twenty- 
Third Street, and they say it is a very 
beautiful and interesting spot. But, 
you know, I don’t get much chance to 
travel. I’ve been too busy all my life 
to go abroad.” 

“Abroad!” roared Little Billee, grin- 
ning at John’s utterly absurd mistake. 
“Why, Twenty-Third Street ain’t abroad ! 
It’s up-town—near—oh, near—Twenty- 
Second Street.” 

“Really?” returned John, evidently 
tremendously surprised. ‘ Well, well, 
well! Who'd have thought that? Well, 
if that’s the case, some time when I get 
a week off I’ll have to go and spend my 
vacation there!” 

From which Little Billee concluded 
that his suspicion that John might be 
Santa Claus in disguise was entirely 
without foundation in fact. 


LITTLE BILLEE 


crying for, 
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A BUSINESS STORY OF TO-DAY 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


AUTHOR OF "HE STOOPS TO CONQUER,” ETC. 


R. MECATUR, of the firm of 
M John Mecatur & Co., station- 
ers, sat sunning himself in the 
front part of his shop on Dickson Street. 
Mr. Hopps, his chief clerk and manager, 
was waiting on some customers in the 
rear of the shop. Hopps had a small 
interest in the business. 

Mr. Mecatur was about fifty years of 
age. His iron-gray hair was smoothed 
back from a nearly bald forehead. He 
appeared to be contented with himself 
and the rest of the world. 

For years he had conducted a small 
but steady business in that locality. Out 
of it he had managed, with care and 
economy, to eke a fairly comfortable in- 
come of about two thousand dollars a 
year. On this he had reared a small 
family. But he had saved nothing be- 
yond his business, which he hoped, how- 
ever, to hand down to his boy, who was 
then about to graduate from the public 
school, and would soon be ready to take 
up his father’s work. 

While Mr. Mecatur sat there musing— 
thinking over certain minor accounts 
which were due, and which he hoped he 
might collect before the end of the 
month —he heard a sound. It was a 
peculiar sound, such as he had not heard 
before in that place. He got up, walked 
to the door, and looked out. What he 
saw aroused his curiosity. 

Mr. Mecatur’s store was in the mid- 
dle of the block. From it to the end 
of the block the space was occupied by 
a straggling row of buildings, most of 
them minor shops. In one shoes could 
be bought, in another hardware, and on 
the corner was a saloon. 

The noise that attracted Mr. 
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tur’s attention came from the saloon. 
While he had been busy in his own place 
that morning, certain vehicles had ar- 
rived in front of the saloon, and re- 
moved its furniture and fixings. Now, 
apparently, a number of workmen had 
taken possession, and were busy ham- 
mering on the walls. 


Mr. Mecatur went back to where 
Hopps stood. The customer had de- 
parted. 


“er 


They must have sold that property,” 
he said to Hopps. 

“They have,” said Hopps. “I saw 
the transfer in the paper. Mixter has 
bought it.” 

Mixter was a well-known capitalist. 
His name was associated with more va- 
ried enterprises than that of any other 
man in the State. 

““Mixter!” repeated Mr. 
wonderingly. “I wonder what 
going to do?” 

“He’s bought that, and all the rest 
of the block up to us. He’s going to 
put up a big department-store.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure. I heard about it last night.” 

The full significance of the news did 
not occur immediately to Mr. Mecatur. 

“Well,” he said after a pause, “I 
suppose it will be a good thing for the 
neighborhood.” 

At this moment there was another 
sound outside—a purring, metallic sound. 
It came from a large motor-car, which 
had stopped in front of Mecatur & Co.'s 
place. A man got out and came in. 

He was a tall, pleasant-looking, busi- 
nesslike man. 

“Mr. Mecatur?” 

eh, Oe 
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“Can I see you alone?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Mecatur led the way into his pri- 
vate office. He offered the stranger a 
seat, and that gentleman lost no time in 
coming to the point. 

“Mr. Mecatur, I am Mr. Mixter’s 
head man. I have come to see you on 
a matter of business. We are putting 
up a large department-store on the cor- 
ner—right up to your place. You don’t 
own your place, I believe?” 

“No, sir—I rent.” 

“So I understood. I am authorized 
to make you a proposition.” 

Mr. Mecatur drew himself up. In- 
stinctively, he felt himself repelling any 
advance. The other man smiled suavely. 
He was used to that sort of thing. 

“Among our other departments will 
be a stationery department. It will be 
complete. It will be the finest station- 
ery-store in the State. Nothing will be 
left undone to make it so. We have un- 
usual facilities — plenty of capital, for 
instance, which will enable us to buy 
goods for cash and in large quantities. 
Our prices will therefore be very low— 
lower than you can believe possible. 
Now, Mr. Mecatur, we want you to take 
charge of this department for us. I am 
authorized to make you an offer of fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year. If you do 
well at it, this may mean more in the 
future. Of course, we make no prom- 
ises, we offer no inducements; but Mr. 
Mixter is a square man, and you can 
rely upon him to do the right thing.” 

The visitor got up. 

“Don’t decide this now,” he said, 
holding out his hand — which was not 





accepted. “ Think it over. Let me know 
to-morrow before noon. Here is my 
card.” 


He stepped out of the shop, leaving 
Mr. Mecatur paralyzed with astonish- 
ment and anger. He was gone before 
that gentleman recovered himself. * 


If 


Mr. Mecatur’s first impulse was to 
g0 to Hopps and vent his feelings; but 
a certain sense of pride restrained him. 
Why should he humiliate himself, even 
by referring to such an impossible prop- 
Osition ? 

It made his blood boil to think of it. 
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How could any one dare to say such a 
thing to him? His trade was absolutely 
secure. Why, some of his customers had 
been on his books for a quarter of a 
century. Many of them were his per- 
sonal friends. He had a standing in the 
community. He was a member of the 
board of education. He had once—long 
ago—been mentioned as a possible can- 
didate for mayor. Everybody respected 
him. His integrity, his reputation for 
honest dealing, his standing, had never 
been questioned. And now, to have a 
smart, insolent, impertinent go-between 
intrude upon him, and make such a das- 
tardly proposition! It was altogether too 
much. 

Mr. Mecatur did not sleep well that 
night, and his good wife was troubled 
about it. Such a thing was unusual, but 
he passed it off lightly, determined to 
keep his own counsel. 

At precisely twelve o’clock the next 
day his telephone rang. He answered it 
in person. 

“Mr. Mecatur?” 

* Yes.” 

“T am Mr. Mixter’s representative. 
How about that offer I made you, Mr. 
Mecatur?” 

And Mr. Mecatur’s voice trembled as 
he replied: 

“Never, sir! I do not care to have 
anything to do with you. Good-by!” 

He put down the receiver with an 
emphasis altogether unusual to a man 
of his gentle nature. 

Time passed. The sound of the ham- 
mer, of falling walls and plaster, the 
sight of clouds of fine white dust, filled 
his ears and his vision. Then began the 
work of construction, with huge lines of 
steel rafters, with the sound of riveting- 
machines, of hoistings, and of shouts. 
Slowly but surely the great building 
went up, overshadowing all others in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Mecatur’s customers came and 
went with their wonted regularity. They 
greeted him even more cordially than 
ever. Indeed, a new bond of sympathy 
seemed to be awakened between him and 
them. 

One day the building was complete. 
Then came the morning newspapers, 
filled with pages of announcements. 
A magnificent stock! Extraordinary 
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prices! Wonderful cuts! And with them, 
on other pages, were articles in the read- 
ing-matter telling of the great exploit. 
Nothing like it had ever been known. It 
was a marvelous thing for the town. Mr. 
Mixter was hailed as a public benefac- 
tor. 

The next day was to be the grand 
opening of the new store. Everything 
was in readiness. 

Mr. Mecatur smiled about it to 
Hopps, just before closing-time. He 
smiled bravely, as if it were a matter of 
no concern. 

“Tt’s certainly a big affair,” he said 
in an offhand manner. 

As for Hopps, he shifted uneasily. 
Something was on Hopps’s mind. 

“Could I see you for a moment be- 
fore we shut up?” he stammered. 

Mr. Mecatur looked at him in sur- 
prise. Then, instantly, he saw what 
there was in Hopps’s face. 

“Well!” he said sharply. ‘Go on!” 

“It’s this,” said Hopps. ‘“ They have 
made me an offer, and I don’t see how I 
can well refuse it, sir. You see, I have 
my family to look out for, and I don’t 
really see much future here. Of course, 
my thousand dollars can remain. I am 
in no hurry about that, sir. I wouldn’t 
put you to any inconvenience, sir. They 
offered me twelve hundred a year, with 
a prospect of further advancement as 
soon as I demonstrated my usefulness. 
They are to give me charge of the de- 
partment.” 

“TI suppose you understand, Hopps, 
that in accepting this position you are 
guilty of disloyalty? One of the reasons 
why they asked you is because they knew 
you would influence a certain part of my 
trade. They have counted on that. Is 
it square, Hopps?” 

Hopps turned red. 

“T wouldn’t have done it, sir, on any 
account. ‘There isn’t money enough to 
have made me do it, sir, if it wasn’t for 
the fact that I happen to know—they 
told me—that they had made you the 
offer first, sir. And I thought, as long 
as you had the first chance and turned 
it down, that in order to protect myself, 
I had a perfect right to accept.” 

Mr. Mecatur’s laugh was short and 
sharp. 

“T suppose you think I am going to 
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fail, eh?” he said. “I should think you 
would be anxious about that thousand of 
yours that’s here.” 

Hopps shook his head. 

“T’d rather not put you to the slightest 
trouble on that account, sir. I would 
rather lose it than do that. It wouldn’t 
be fair in me to ask for it. But the times 
are changing, sir. New things are com- 
ing up. And you know there’s a baby, 
and—” 

Mr. Mecatur caught Hopps by the 
arm and led him into the office. He 
reached for his check-book, and, looking 
at it hastily, saw that he had a balance of 
nearly fifteen hundred dollars. He wrote 
out a check and handed it to Hopps. 

“Here, Hopps,” he said. ‘“ You can 
send me a release. I don’t want your 
money. I wouldn’t keep a cent of it 
overnight if I could help it. Don’t come 
to-morrow, Hopps. I don’t want ever 
to see you again. Go!” 


III 


THE next day being the opening day, 
by nine o’clock a crowd began to surge 
past the shop of Mecatur & Co. Mr. 
Mecatur had read the announcements in 
the newspapers. Among other things, he 
saw: 

Wonderful line of prayer-books, 39 cents; 
elsewhere, 60 cents. Everything in station- 
ery, 20 per cent cheaper than any other store 
in the city. 


About ten o’clock one of his old cus- 
tomers came in. He was a deacon in Mr. 
Mecatur’s church. He was a nice man, 
but it was said of him that he was rather 
close. 

‘“‘T want a day-book.” 

Mr. Mecatur showed him the line. He 
glanced it over critically ; then he picked 
out one that suited him. 

“ How much is this?” 

“ One twenty-five.” 

The deacon looked across the counter 
and shook his head. 

“I’ve been buying goods here for ten 
years,” he said, “and I hate to change. 
But I can get a book exactly like this 
for ninety-eight cents next door. I just 
been in there, and saw.” 

Paying off Hopps had crippled Mr. 
Mecatur more than he was willing to 
admit. Oftentimes in the next few 
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weeks he secretly regretted that he had 
been so precipitate. If he had taken a 
little time, it might have given him 
a breathing-spell; and then, there was 
his family to consider. He couldn't 
afford to allow any foolish pride to cause 
them suffering. 

The worst of it was that he saw his 
trade slipping away from him, without 
being able to help it. He couldn’t buy 
goods in large quantities. It wouldn’t 
have done him any good, at present, if 
he could. He couldn’t get his notes dis- 
counted at the bank, for, singular to re- 
late, the bank officials looked upon him 
somewhat differently than heretofore. 
Mr. Mixter was a director there, and 
word had been passed around that Me- 
catur & Co. were doomed. 

On the other hand, there were some 
splendid instances of loyalty that com- 
forted the unfortunate tradesman. Sev- 
eral old friends made a point of coming 
regularly to his store, and ostentatiously 
buying more than was their habit. Oth- 


ers encouraged him as much as possible 
Nearly all were kind 


by their manner. 
and sympathetic. 

But there came a day when Mr. Me- 
catur sat in his office all alone and gazed 
off into empty space. The rent of the 
shop was overdue, and he could not meet 
it. The building had recently changed 
hands. It was now the property of Mix- 
ter, who waited only for the termination 
of the lease to replace it with an exten- 
sion of his department-store. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Mecatur’s 
wife had been taken ill, owing to the 
unusual anxiety and the sight of her 
breaking husband. The services of a 
trained nurse had been required, and, 
with no money coming in, the situation 
was indeed desperate. Everything comes 
at once—when you don’t want it that 
way and are unprepared. 

Mr. Mecatur sat there for a long time 
and fought it out with himself. It was 
a hard battle, but he conquered at last. 
At the end, all his pride was utterly 
crushed ; and over it he led his little vic- 
torious army of love and ambition. For 
why, after all, should he consider his 
own feelings? 

He got up and locked the door. It 
didn’t much matter now whether the 
Place was closed for an hour or so. In 
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a few more minutes he was sitting in the 
anteroom of Mixter’s private office, hav- 
ing sent in his name. 


IV 


MIXTER was very democratic. He 
boasted that any one could see him. He 
thought it was a mistake, in these days of 
altruism, for any man, just because he 
had money, to put on airs. 

He was a large, kindly man. He 
turned his benevolent eyes on his guest, 
shook him by the hand, and pressed him 


‘into a seat. 


“Glad that you felt you could call on 
me,” he said. ‘‘ We ought to have known 
each other before. Why, we've both 
been residents of this town for thirty 
years, haven’t we? And to think we 
have never met! I suppose it is because 
we don’t happen to go to the same 
church. ‘That’s merely an incident, how- 
ever. We are all going in the same di- 
rection, and minor religious differences 
don’t count in the great scheme. What 
can I do for you, Mr. Mecatur?”’ 

Mr. Mecatur leaned forward. He was 
a changed man. Almost any elderly per- 
son’s spirit can be properly broken if 
the right pressure can be brought to bear 
—especially if he has a family to pro- 
vide for, and his wife is sick, and there 
isn’t much to look forward to. 

“Mr. Mixter,” he said, “I have been 
foolish, and I realize it now. ‘The fact 
is, I didn’t appreciate the new trend of 
things., Your man came in some time 
ago—when your store first went up— 
and made me an offer. I made a mis- 
take. I thought I would see you per- 
sonally and explain. I should like to 
consider that offer again—that is, if you 
can possibly fix it up for me?” 

Mr. Mixter looked rather puzzled. 
He had a great deal on his mind. 

““T do remember something about it,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now, my boys out in the office 
know all about it. You see, we have a 
system—a great system—and if you will 
excuse me for a moment, I’ll find out 
about this particular kink.” 

He was gone but a few moments. 
When he came back, his look of benevo- 
lence was increased tenfold. 

“We made you an offer, didn’t we?” 
he said. 

“ Ves.”’ 
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“Then, a man named Hopps, who 
was formerly in your employ, took the 
department? ” 
“T believe so.’ 
Mixter’s face screwed itself up mu- 


’ 


singly. 
“Hopps is doing well—mighty well,” 
he soliloquized. ‘He’s young. He 


seems to have caught on. Still, they 
tell me the department is growing all 
the time; and, besides, there are other 
considerations.” 

He turned to Mr. Mecatur. 

“T appreciate your position, Mr. Me- 
catur,” he said. ‘Of course, we prefer 
young men; men with snap and energy ; 
men with push, who are ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity. Still, 
you must have a good knowledge of the 
business, and—well, I tell you what I'll 
do. You can take your place in that de- 
partment on Monday at eight hundred a 
year.” 

“Under Hopps?” faltered Mr. Me- 
catur. 

“Oh, yes. He has our confidence. 
Besides, you know him, and that- ought 
to make you feel better about making 
the change.” He got up, as was his habit 
when he regarded an interview as over. 
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“ You'll accept?” in a tone which seemed 
to imply that Mr. Mecatur was doing 
him a favor. This was one of the rea- 
sons, by the way, why Mixter had made 
such a success in business. 

“Yes, I'll accept; only—” Mr. Me- 
catur’s voice faltered again. ‘‘ Could 
you, as a personal favor,” he whispered, 
“and in view of the fact that I—I have 
had to give up my business, make me a 
loan of a thousand dollars? You see, 
I—I—” His voice died away. — 

“You have no security, I suppose?” 

“None but my personal word.” 

Mixter looked out of the window and 
watched the flags flying flauntingly over 
the huge roof of his new department- 
store—his latest toy. 

“Why, yes,” he replied; ‘ I’ll do that. 
Certainly I will!” 

As he reached for his check-book, he 
smiled upon his new friend. 

“Suppose,” he said, “ we make your 
salary seven hundred a year? Then 
you will be credited with a hundred a 
year on account—besides the interest. 
It isn’t business, you understand, but 
that does not matter. Thank God, therg 
are other considerations in this world 
besides money! ” 








A PILGRIM SONG 


SANDAL-SHOON and scallop-shell, 
Tell me, where does fancy dwell? 
Up the pathway of the moon, 

Or adown the dewy dell 
Wherein Puck and Ariel 
Dance a merry rigadoon? 
Come, you know the spot full wen, 
Sandal-shoon and scallop-shell ! 


Scallop-shell and sandal-shoon, 
Is it o’er yon dim lagoon? 

Or in haunts of shy gazelle, 
Where the starlit waters croon, 
And the lilies sway and swoon 

To the voice of Philomel? 
Oh, but bring me thither soon, 
Scallop-shell and sandal-shoon! 


Sandal-shoon and _ scallop-shell, 
Listen, ’tis the vesper bell! 
Ever since the hour of noon 
I have waited for that knell; 
Come, be gracious, and dispel 
Daylight’s doubt,.and grant the boon 
That we couch in fancy’s cell— 
Sandal-shoon and scallop-shell! 


Clarence Uri 
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BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


PrRoFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


\ N JHEN George Henry Lewes col- 
lected his scattered essays on 
“Actors and the Art of Act- 
ing,” he prefixed a prefatory letter to 
Anthony Trollope, wherein he dwelt on 
the ignorance of the fundamental basis 
of the actor’s art wide-spread even among 
men of culture, who would have held it 
disgraceful to be as ill-informed about the 
principles of any of the other arts. 

“T have heard those,” he wrote, “ for 
whose opinions in other directions my re- 
spect is great, utter judgments on this 
subject which proved that they had not 
even a suspicion of what the art of act- 
ing really is. Whether they blamed or 
praised, the grounds which they advanced 
for praise or blame were often question- 
able.” 

In the thirty years and more since 
Lewes made this sweeping assertion, the 
actor has attracted more and more atten- 
tion, the theater has again established its 
importance, and the drama has shown 
many signs that it can once more chal- 
lenge criticism as a department of litera- 
ture, and that it is likely to recover its 
lost ground among the peoples that speak 
English. And yet the general ignorance 
in regard to the art of acting is not less 
than it was when Lewes was comparing 
Edmund Kean and Rachel, and record- 
ing his first impressions of Salvini. A 
knowledge of the principles of the art is 
not any more widely diffused now than it 
was when the staple of the English stage 
was a mangled and misleading adaptation 
from the French. 

Of course, unthinking spectators will 
always fail to give a thought to the un- 
seen dramatist, and they will always con- 
fuse the actor with the character he is 
personating. They will applaud the love- 
ly heroine, because they sympathize with 
her sufferings or her sentiments, wholly 
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regardless of the artistic accomplishment 
of the actress who impersonates her; and 
they will hiss the unsightly villain, whom 
they detest for his evil intent, even though 
the actor taking the part may be the most 
skilful of the performers. They would 
discover nothing absurd in the remark 
that a certain drummer once made to a 
distinguished comedian : 

“Mr. Drew, I don’t see how you man- 
age to think of so many clever things to 
say on the stage offhand. I wish I could 
learn to do that. It would be mighty 
useful to me in my business.” 

And not only unthinking spectators 
are capable of absurdities of this sort, for 
a similar ignorance is sometimes revealed 
by those who are permitted to write in 
the newspapers. Whoever has occasion 
to read theatrical notices must have seen 
more than one passage in which the re- 
porter credited the actor with the inge- 
nuity which the playwright had bestowed 
on the character. For example, an ac- 
count of the first performance of a Brit- 
ish farce, which appeared in one of the 
New York papers a few years ago, stated 
that ‘‘ Miss Blank was excellent ; in fact, 
she did quite the cleverest thing in the 
play when she was quick-witted enough 
to arrange the furniture so as to deceive 
the officers of the law.” 


THE CRITIC’S TASK NOT EASY 


Blunders as flagrant as this are not 
common, of course, but the fact that they 
occur at all is evidence of a disheartening 
misunderstanding of the art of the stage. 
It is evidence, also, of a general belief 
that dramatic criticism is very easy, and 
that anybody can be trusted to write a 
theatrical notice, however little he may 
know about the stage. 

It may be admitted, possibly, that a de- 
scriptive paragraph or two can be con- 
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sidered quite sufficient for the most of the 
entertainments offered in our playhouses 
—entertainments often excellent, each 
in its own fashion, and yet not demand- 
ing serious criticism. But circumstances 
change when an important new play is 
produced. Then the task of the dra- 
matic critic may be both difficult and 
delicate, since he has to form an opinion 
as to the merits of the play itself, which 
he can know only through this single 
performance, and at the same time he has 
to judge the actors as they appear in this 
half-known piece. In other words, he 
can see the play only through the players, 
as he can see the performers only through 
the piece; and either medium may refract 
so that he gets a false image. 

Sometimes a play of less than average 
merit may be saved by superior acting, 
or even by the surpassing personal appeal 
of the chief actor or actress. The spe- 
ciai vocabulary of the theater recognizes 
this, and it describes certain characters as 
‘parts that play themselves,” and certain 
plays as “ actor-proof ”’—meaning, there- 
by, that these parts and these plays are 
likely to please the public even if they 
are inadequately performed. ‘The stage- 
folk also know certain characters as “ un- 
grateful parts,” recognizing that even the 
best acting cannot make them satisfactory 
to the performer or to the spectator. And 
the French go farther: they speak of a 
faux bon réle—a “ false good part ’— 
meaning thereby a part which appears to 
be prominent and important, but which is 
not as rich as it seems, although its real 
poverty is often not revealed even to the 
actor himself until the actual perform- 
ance. These are subtleties of the his- 
trionic art which are never suspected by 
the ordinary playgoer, who comes to the 
theater in search of unthinking recrea- 
tion. But they need to be mastered by 
every critic of the acted drama. 


BRONSON HOWARD’S DEFINITIONS 


Probably the ordinary playgoer would 
be swift to accept the first of two defi- 
nitions proposed by the late Bronson 
Howard : 

“ The art of acting is the art of mov- 
ing, speaking, and appearing on the stage 
as the character assumed would move, 
speak, and appear in real life, under the 
circumstances indicated in the play.” 
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As Mr. Howard suggested, this ap- 
pears to be a reasonable definition; but, 
as he went on to explain, it is “ absolutely 
and radically false,” because it leaves out 
the one essential word. It ought to read: 

“The art of acting is the art of seem- 
ing to move, speak, and appear on the 
stage as the character assumed moves, 
speaks, and appears in real life, under 
the circumstances indicated in the play.” 

And the experienced dramatist com- 
mented on this second definition, and ex- 
plained that “the actor’s art is to make 
the people in an audience, some of them a 
hundred feet or more away, think that he 
is moving, speaking, and appearing like 
the character assumed ; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, the only way to make them 
think so is not to be doing it, but to be 
doing something else.” 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE STAGE 


In his helpful discussion of his own 
art, ‘‘ L’Art et le Comédien,” M. Coque- 
lin insisted on the same point. You may 
do what you please in your effort to attain 
the utmost of realism in scenery and in 
furniture, the stage will ever remain the 
stage; and it cannot be the real thing. 

“ You are in the theater,” he declared, 
“and not in the street or at home. If 
you put on the stage the action of the 
street or the home, there will result very 
much what would happen if you were to 
put a life-sized statue on top of a col- 
umn—it would no longer seem to be life- 
sized.” , 

When the sculptor is modeling a statue 
for the top of a column or for the pedi- 
ment of a monumental edifice, to be seen 
only from below, he proportions it to this 
lofty height very differently from the 
way in which he would deal with the. 
same figure if it had to stand by itself 
on a low pedestal in an open park. So 
the actor has to adjust his representation 
of reality to the large theater, so much 
larger than the room in which the char- 
acter is supposed to stand. He has to 
change his scale to translate the actual 
reality into the semblance of reality. He 
can seem real only by not sticking abso- 
lutely to the facts. 

Lewes quoted from the diary of the 
French comedian, Molé, a note to the 
effect that this actor was not satisfied 
with his work one evening, since he had let 
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himself go and had been ‘“ too much the 
character itself,” and no longer the actor 
playing it. 

“T was real as I would have been at 
home,” he said. “I ought to have been 
real in another way, in accord with the 
perspective of the theater.” 

This suggests an explanation of the 
fact that a lady who has stepped from 
society to the stage may appear almost 
unladylike as an actress, although she was 
an accomplished woman of the world in 
her own home. She cannot seem what 
she really is, because she does not under- 
stand the perspective of the theater. 


WHAT ACTORS SAY OF ACTING 


To give a firm grasp of the principles 
of the art of acting is at least as difficult 
as it is to seize those of the art of paint- 
ing; and the inquirer can find most 
profit in conference with the actual prac- 
titioners of the art. Much of the chatter 
about painters and painting is futile and 
foolish, and so is most of the chatter 
about actors and acting. But we can 
listen with as much pleasure as profit 
when the artists themselves are willing 
to talk about their art, to discuss their 
own way of working, and to reveal the 
secrets of the craft. As Mr. John La 
Farge has recently declared, what the 
artist “‘ has to say about himself and his 
art is of the utmost use, and, in fact, is 
the only authority. All people interested, 
that is to say, all real students, must 
make the effort to learn in any direction, 
whatever it may be—the law, or science, 
or horseback-riding, or art—through the 
wording of the teachers,” who are also 
practitioners of the art. 

So we learn best about painting from 
Mr. La Farge himself, and from Fro- 
mentin, and from a few other painters 
who happen also to have the gift of style. 
And in like manner we can find our profit 
in what the actors have to say about their 
own art—not in formal disquisition, but 
in suggestive discussion of their fellow 
craftsmen. 

It is true that one actor, Joseph Sam- 
Son, who was Rachel’s teacher, and a 
most accomplished comedian, prepared a 
set treatise on the histrionic art; but his 
didactic poem, on the model of Horace’s 
“Art of Poetry,” has never been rendered 
into English ; indeed, it is not easy to find 
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now even in French. But we have the 
incomparable “ Apology for the Life of 
Colley Cibber,” the illuminating ‘“ Auto- 
biography ” of Joseph Jefferson, and the 
stimulating lecture on the art of the actor, 
by M. Coquelin, the finest comedian of 
his day. And then there is the little 
collection of essays by George Henry 
Lewes, an actor himself, a playwright 
also, and the son of an actor, having in- 
herited an insight into the practise of the 
profession. 

These are more useful than the works 
of the critics of the theater, although 
there is much to be gleaned here and 
there in the writings of Lamb and Haz- 
litt, in the two solid tomes devoted to the 
chief figures of the contemporary French 
stage by the late Francisque Sarcey, and 
in the ingenious inquiry of Mr. William 
Archer, which he called ‘ Masks or 
Faces,” and in which he collected the 
evidence for and against Diderot’s “ Par- 
adox ”’—that the actor must not feel too 
acutely the emotion he is depicting. 


FROM THE PLAYWRIGHT’S VIEW-POINT . 


Not to be overlooked are the pregnant 
words of the playwrights also—Shake- 
speare’s advice to the players in ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” Moliére’s counsel to his own com- 
rades in the ‘ Impromptu of Versailles,” 
and Legouvé’s excellent papers on Rachel 
and Ristori. The relation of the dram- 
aturgic art to the histrionic must ever be 
very close; and the dramatist has per- 
force to acquire a certain knowledge of 
the actor’s technic, or else he will not» 
be able properly to prepare what he is 
devising for their use. 

The dramatic poet always intends his 
works for the stage itself ; he plans them 
to be performed before an audience, in a 
theater, and by actors. ‘Therefore, he is 
ever taking account of the spectators, 
and of their prejudices and of their pre- 
dilections; he is always careful to ad- 
just his work to the actual conditions of 
the theater of his own time; and he 
utilizes to the utmost the special quali- 
fications of the actors who take part in 
the performance. A great poet cannot 
write a play without considering the 
actor’s art, any more than he can write a 
lyric to be set to music without consider- 
ing the vocalist’s art. Shelley is a far 


finer lyrist than Moore, but the Irish 
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bard sang his songs into being, and their 
open vowels are ever a delight to the 
singer, whereas the English poet, giving 
little thought to the musician, filled his 
lyrics with consonants which close the 
mouth. 

“The stage is to the prose-drama ’— 
so Mr. James once told us—“ what the 
time is to the song, or the concrete case 
to the general law.” 

It is at his peril that the playwright 
does not take the player into account. No 
one of the great dramatists, it is well to 
remember, has ever failed to maintain 
cordial relations with the several per- 
formers of his plays. Better than any 
one else, the great dramatist knew how 
much he was indebted to the actors, to 
their skill, to their sympathy, and to their 
loyalty. 

Sometimes, it is true, we find an author 
who has sought success on the stage with- 
out attaining the summit of his ambition, 
allowing himself to express an unfavor- 
able opinion of actors as a class. Daudet, 
for one, was sharp in his detection and 
delineation of their defects. But the real 


playwrights are glad ever to show their 
hearty appreciation of the cooperation 
they have received from the actor who 
helped to reveal the vitality of their 


Some of them are willing to go 
after Mlle. 
“ Electra,” 


works, 
as far as Voltaire went, 
Clairon had embodied his 
when he declared: 

“Tt is not I who did that; she did it! 
She has really created the character!” 


WHAT ACTORS CAN DO FOR DRAMATISTS 


Nor is this an exaggeration, a mere 
empty compliment. A playwright is with- 
out wide experience if he has not had 
the unexpected pleasure of beholding one 
of his characters transfigured by an actor 
who charged it with a meaning and a 
purpose, a variety and a veracity, that the 
author himself did not suspect and that 
he had not consciously intended. This 
transformation may have been caused by 
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the artistic insight of the performer, or 
it may have been due simply to his per- 
sonality. 

Sometimes a part is thus transfigured 
merely by the physical fitness of the actor 
for the character. For it is not only the 
personality of the actor which affects his 
art; it is also his actual person. The 
tools of his trade are the members of his 
own body. His hands and his arms, his 
walk and his gesture, the glance of his 
eye and the tones of his voice—these are 
the implements of his art, these are his 
chisel and his marble, his brushes and his 
palette and his canvas. 

He is fortunate, indeed, if he happens 
to be young and handsome, strong of 
limb and manly in bearing, with expres- 
sive eyes and a moving voice. These nat- 
ural gifts will carry him along, if only 
he can acquire even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the elements of his art. Many 
a pretty woman has gone on the stage and 
won immediate popularity by her per- 
sonal charm alone, by the compelling 
power of her youth, her grace, and her 
beauty. This is what Fanny Kemble 
did; and yet she admitted at once the 
justice of Macready’s assertion that she 
did not know the rudiments of her pro- 
fession. Descended from a race of 
artists, the daughter of Charles Kemble 
recognized that she was only an amateur 
herself. 

Another lady who had met with a 
similar success for similar reasons, but 
who married and gave up the theater 
after two or three years of acting, con- 
fessed, later in life, that it was only to- 
ward the end of her brief ‘career on the 
stage that she began to find out how she 
made her effects, learning, doubtfully, 
how to control them, and how to repeat 
them night after night. That is to say, 
the actress was just learning the rudi- 
ments of her profession, although the 
woman had long won by her personal at- 
traction a prosperous popularity in the 
theater. 





ACHIEVEMENT 


ACHIEVEMENT is not gained by chance; 
Fate stoops not laurels to confer; 

Only the men of worth advance 
And take the proffered crown from her. 


Eugene C. Dolson 



























































THE DUCHESS OF VIZEU (PRINCESS MIGUEL OF BRAGANZA) 
FORMERLY MISS ANITA STEWART, OF NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Lallie Charles, London 


Miss Stewart—a daughter of Mrs. James Henry Smith by her former marriage with William 
Rhinelander Stewart—was married on September 15, at Dingwall, in the north of Scotland, to 
Prince Miguel of Braganza. Dom Miguel is a grandson of Miguel, King of Portugal, who was 
deposed in 1833. It is stated that he and his bride will be known as the Duke and Duchess of 
Vizeu, as she cannot rightfully bear a royal title. 
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MRS. BILLINGTON’S FIRST CASE 


BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


AUTHOR OF “A TALE WITH NO MORAL,” “FIRING MISS COHEN,” ETC, 


WITH A DRAWING 


must be said that in the beginning 
he did his best to discourage Mrs. 
Billington. 

“One lawyer in the family,” he said, 
“is enough. And, besides, I get all the 
law I need down-town. Be it your duty 
to shed sweetness and light over our 
happy home!” 

“But,” Mrs. Billington argued, “I 
should like to know what was the use 
of my college training if not to—” 

“Exactly!” Bob broke in. “ That’s 
what I’d like to know, too. If an 
academic education doesn’t help you 
about the house, why study law on top 
of it?” 

Mrs. Billington tossed her head. 

“You know as well as I do what I 
mean,” she insisted. ‘In the first place, 
I want to be able to talk intelligently 
with you about your business matters. 
You won’t interest yourself in my music, 
so I suppose I must interest myself in 
your law!” 

Thus Mrs, Billington, as usual, had 
her way. In three years’ time, against 
the repeated protests of her husband, 
she added an LL.B. to her arts degree 
and successfully passed the bar examina- 
tion. 

It was in the tenth year of their mar- 
tied life that this event took place, and 
Bob was forced to admit that Mrs. Bil- 
lington failed not at all in the perform- 
ance of her household duties. Nor did 
she lose any of her femininity, and she 
continued to demand and receive all the 
little attentions that her husband had so 
unfailingly accorded her ever since their 
marriage. 

Only in one respect was the even tenor 


ie justice to Robert Billington, it 
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of their married life disturbed—namely 
and to wit, as the lawyers say, in the 
matter of “intelligent conversation.” 
Bob still talked the usual domestic com- 
monplaces; but, while in the past Mrs. 
Billington merely echoed her husband’s 
opinions, she now managed to twist 
Bob’s every sentence into a mooted ques- 
tion of law. For instance, if he said that 
the Porteouses had a new coachman, she 
professed to recognize in this an allusion 
to the law of master and servant, and 
she hastened to introduce the doctrine of 
“ respondeat superior.” 

She pursued these tactics until Bob 
grew weary; and if he found the con- 
versation tending toward a legal discus- 
sion, he buried himself in the evening 
paper, or pleaded a headache and _ re- 
tired to a pipe in the library. Never- 
theless, at least four nights a week he 
found himself unwillingly going over 
his entire day’s work in the courts or 
at the office, while Mrs. Billington lis- 
tened with parted lips, fairly drinking 
in the legal phraseology. 

‘“‘ Now, this,” she said at last, “ is just 
what I’ve been wanting to do for you. 
I feel that I’m actually sharing the re- 
sponsibility of your work, so that the 
burden of it won’t rest so heavily on 
you.” 

“Won't it, though?” Bob rejoined. 
“It means that I do a day’s work twice 
over—once in the actual performance of 
it, and then again worrying it over with 
you in the evening. A sort of legal 
cud-chewing, I call it. And Bowles, 
our managing clerk, is sick, and I’ve 
got to hustle down to a district court 
to-morrow and try a miserable little case 
myself.” 
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Mrs. Billington’s eye gleamed. 

“Why don’t you let me try it for 
you?” she suggested. 

“ You try it!” Bob shouted. ‘ Why, 
by the sacred mackerel, if I ever let you 
put foot in one of those dirty little 
East Side courts, may I be forever con- 
demned! ” 

The gleam died out of Mrs. Billing- 
ton’s eye, but you may be sure that the 
ambition which kindled it remained. 
Ever since she had mastered—or thought 
she had mastered—the law of evidence, 
she had been secretly anxious to try a 
case; and the opportunity was not long 
in coming. 

“Just glance over this complaint, will 
you?” she asked one morning at break- 
fast, passing over the table a formid- 
able-looking legal document. 

“That what?” said Bob. 

“ Complaint,” Mrs. Billington went 
on steadily. “I presume you know that 
complaint is the name of the first writ- 
ten and verified pleading in an action 
at law. Well, this document is the com- 
plaint in the case of Konvalinka against 
Schultz—action for wages as a female 
servant.” 

“In the municipal court of the City 
of New York, Borough of Manhattan, 





Eighteenth District,” it was headed. 
“Susan Konvalinka, plaintiff, against 


Mary Schultz, defendant. The plaintiff, 
complaining of the defendant, by Ma- 
rion Billington, her attorney, respect- 
fully alleges and shows—” 

But Bob read no farther, and handed 
back the paper without a word. 


“Well!” said Marion. “ What do 
you think of it?” 
“Think of it!” said Bob. ‘ Why, 


I think this. I’ve been married to Ma- 
rion Billington for ten years, and I never 
knew her to do an unwomanly thing up 
to now!” 

He underscored the last three words 
as plainly as a sudden vocal crescendo 


permits. 
“ Unwomanly?” Marion cried indig- 
nantly. 


“That’s what I said,” Bob declared. 
“When you spent your afternoons for 
three years in law- school, I stood it. 
I even admired the way you stuck to 
it. When you were finally admitted to 
the bar, I took the ironical congratula- 
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tions of the neighborhood in good part 
—felt rather proud of it, if anything; 
but I never thought you’d go so far as 
to want to try a case in a filthy district 
court!” 

“And pray what is there unwomanly 
about that?” Marion asked. “As an 
attorney, I have a right to practise 
there.” 

“Of course you have a right,” Bob 
broke in. “You have a.right to be el- 
bowed by a hundred greasy practitioners 
from the East Side; you have a right to 
see old Judge Hannan eat tobacco; you 
also have a right to inhale an atmos- 
phere of garlic, herring, and whisky; 
and if there are any other rights that 
have heretofore been in the exclusive en- 
joyment of your brother practitioners, 
why, go ahead and avail yourself of 
them.” 

Here Bob paused while the new maid 
brought in the toast, which he at once 
commenced to devour with loud crunches 
of indignation. As for Marion, it must 
be confessed that it taxed the self-con- 
trol of a regularly licensed practitioner 
like herself to stem the flow of tears 
which almost impended. She had to gulp 
once or twice before speaking. 

“ Bullying a sister attorney,” she said 
piteously, ‘is hardly according to pro- 
fessional ethics, is it?” 

Bob, stricken with penitence, laid down 
his knife and fork, and was around the 
table in a flash. 

“Dearest lady,” he said, after she had 
smoothed her rumpled hair and he was 
once more at his toast, ‘I didn’t mean 
to bully you. By all means, try your 
case. What did you say was the title 
of it?” 

“ Konvalinka against 
replied unsuspectingly. 

“And who is your client Konva- 
linka?” Bob asked, as the maid re- 
entered. 

“S-sh!”? Marion murmured, and there 
was a protracted silence till the maid had 
retired. ‘Susan Konvalinka is her full 
name,” Marion went on, “and she has 
just taken out the coffee.” 

“Indeed!” said Bob with uplifted 
eyebrows. 

“And she’s suing her last employer 
for wages.” 

“That's Mr. Schultz?” 


Schultz,” she 
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“No,” Marion corrected. “ Mrs. 
Schultz.” 
“Mrs. Schultz!” Bob exclaimed. 


“Why, surely, you’re not—” 

He stopped short and gulped some 
coffee. 

“Surely not what?” Marion asked. 

Bob had suddenly put on an air of such 
innocence that had Marion not been so 
wrapped up in the discussion of her first 
case, she might have smelled a rather ob- 
vious rat. 

“Why, I was going to say,” said Bob, 
“that you’re surely not going to begin 
your active legal career by bringing suit 
against one of your own sex?” 

“My dear Bob,’ Marion replied, 
“there is, and of right ought to be, no 
sentiment about the practise of the law. 
I’m bringing suit for a woman against 
a woman; and, as a reasonable woman 
myself, I shall exact a proper fee for 
my services.” 

“ Quite right,” Bob agreed, as he went 
down-stairs to put on his coat. ‘ By 
the way,” he called back, ‘“ when did 
you say your case is returnable?” 

“It was returnable yesterday,” said 
Marion, as she followed him to the 
street door, “and it will be tried next 
Tuesday.” 

“Good!” Bob blurted out; and, as 
he kissed her a little southeast of the 
left ear, he suffered not so much as the 
faintest twinge of conscience. 


II 


“A sTRONG jolt at the very outset is 
what she needs,” Bob said to himself; 
“and a strong jolt is what she will get!” 

He made for the telephone-booth at 
the nearest drug-store, and rang up his 
office, 

“ Bowles,” he said to the managing 
clerk, “I’m going to stop at the Eight- 
eenth District court on my way down 
this morning, to save you the trouble of 
doing it yourself, and I’ll be about half 
an hour late.” 

Ten minutes afterward he presented 
himself at the clerk’s office of the Eight- 
eenth District municipal court, and was 
greeted by the assistant in charge with 
4 cordiality strongly significant of many 
cigars, judiciously distributed on various 
past occasions. 

“Billy,” Bob said to the calendar 


clerk, “you have a case on next week, 
Konvalinka against Schultz. Who rep. 
resents the defendant?” 

“Old Gabe Sundheim,” said Billy, 
after consulting his docket. ‘ Case ain’t 
on till next Toosday, though.” 

“Do you think you could manage to 
have me substituted as attorney for the 
defendant in place of old Sundheim?” 
Bob asked. 

“Sure thing!” said Billy. ‘ Gabe’ll 
be tickled to death to hand you over his 
client for a two-spot.” 

Bob produced a five-dollar bill and 
handed it to the clerk.. 

‘““Haven’t anything smaller,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Fix it up for me, like a good 
fellow, and I’ll come here myself next 
Tuesday and try the case.” 

“You're on!” said Billy, and Bob 
went out humming a tune. 

He hummed tunes almost continually 
for the remainder of the week, and went. 
home each night in a veritable gale of 
good spirits. At dinner, when Marion 
ingeniously switched the subject of aero- 
planes to easements of light, air, and 
access, he discussed the matter with a 
vim, and of his own accord introduced 
the topic of lateral support and the ef- 
fect of severing or of merging the domi- 
nant and servient tenements. Not onee, 
however, did he allude to the impending 
case of Konvalinka against Schultz, ex- 
cept that in a moment of temporary ab- 
straction he asked Marion the name of the 
new naaid. 

“Why, you know her name,” said 
Marion. “It’s Susan. She’s the plain- 
tiff in that—” 

“Oh, yes, Susan,” Bob interrupted. 
“Talking about Susan, I read a novel 
decision to-day—the elders and so forth 
of the Lutheran church against O’Hara. 
Very interesting opinion of Judge Vann 
on the liquor-tax law.” 

Then followed a long description of 
an imaginary case, which took up the 
rest of the dinner-hour. For the re- 
mainder of the evening Bob was posi- 
tively lover-like in his attentions to his 
wife, and the next morning at breakfast 
he spoke vaguely about purchasing a cou- 
ple of tickets for the theater that eve- 
ning. 

‘“‘T suppose,” he said, ‘‘ you’re not go- 
ing out to-day in this awful rain?” 


’ 
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A brisk shower was in progress out- 
side, which looked as if it might settle 
down into a steady downpour. 

“Of course I’m going out,” she re- 
plied. ‘ Susan’s case is on to-day, and 
I’m going to try it, you know.” 

“Indeed!” Bob commented as _ he 
struggled into his rain-coat. “I thought 
you’d given up the idea.” 

“Not at all,” she said as she kissed 
him. “ Wish me luck!” 

“T wish you all the luck you deserve,” 
he replied, and took the front steps three 
at a jump. 

III 


AN hour later, Bob was standing in 
the lobby of the Eighteenth District 
municipal court, when Marion came in 
from the street, struggling to close a re- 
fractory umbrella. Her mackintosh was 
shedding buckets of water, and her hair 
clung to her rosy cheeks in little damp 
curls. Bob’s first impulse was to rush 
to her aid, and to feel with his lips if 
those red cheeks were as wet and cold 
as they looked. He restrained himself, 
however; and as soon as Marion had 
her umbrella well in hand he approached 
her, puffing hard on a particularly black 
cigar. 

“Hello, Billington!” he cried, ex- 
pelling a cloud of smoke full in her face. 
“Are we going to try that case this 
morning?” 

“ We?” Marion cried, not a little taken 
aback. ‘“ Billington?” 

“ Billington’s your name, isn’t it?” 
Bob asked. ‘ And you're the plaintiff's 
attorney in that Konvalinka case, aren’t 
you? Well, I’m for the other side. 
I’ve got a substitution from Gabe Sund- 
heim, and I’m ready for trial. These 
little twenty-dollar cases are an infernal 
nuisance, aren’t they?”’ 

Marion gasped. 

“‘Let’s go inside,” said Bob. 

He preceded her toward the swing- 
ing doors that opened into the court- 
room, and pushed his way through, 
leaving her to follow. When she finally 
reached the enclosure for counsel, Bob 
was lolling in a high-back chair, ex- 
changing pleasantries with old Gabe 
Sundheim. He paid not the slightest 
attention to Marion, who sat down at 
the long table in front of the rail that 
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separates counsel’s enclosure from the 
judge’s desk. 

“Hey, there!” said the court officer, 
prompted in advance to unusual gruff- 
ness by a cigar from Bob. ‘“ Git away 
from dat table! Dat’s fer lawyers only.” 
“How dare you—” Marion gasped, 
when Bob joined in. 

“Smoke up, Ed,” 
“Your pipe is out. 
lady’s a lawyer?” 


he said lazily. 
Don’t you know this 


“Oh, a dady lawyer!” Ed _ cried. 
“Excuse me, lady. Set right down 


where you please.” 

At this juncture the judge entered, 
and Ed rapped with a paper-weight on 
the rail. 

“The justice of the court!” he bel- 
lowed, and the crowd in the court-room 
rose to its feet, with one notable excep- 
tion. 

“Git up dere 
you know narten?” 

Marion turned on him with a glare, 
but the court officer greeted her with a 
smile and a broad wink. It was only his 
little joke. 

Bob Billington seemed quite un- 
moved, and when Konvalinka against 
Schultz was called in its regular order 
on the calendar he answered “ Ready!” 
without a tremor. Instead of old Judge 
Hannan, the presiding justice was a new 
incumbent—a lawyer of such marked ju- 
dicial dignity that one rather suspected it 
might cloak a natural diffidence or shy- 
ness. He turned toward Marion defer- 
entially. 

“Whom do you represent?” he asked 
her. 

“The plaintiff,” she replied. 

“T know,” said his honor, “ but what 
attorney do you represent?” 

“I am the attorney myself,” she re- 


'»? 


Kd hissed. ‘ Don’t 


plied. 

The judge blushed, while Bob 
frowned. 

“And are you ready for trial?” asked 
the judge. 


“Yes, sir,” said Marion. 

“Then I shall take this case up im- 
mediately after the call of the calendar,” 
he announced. ‘ That will be in about 
ten. minutes.” 

The ten minutes soon passed ; and Ed, 
with a wink that embraced the entire 
court - room, administered the oath to 
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Susan Konvalinka. Thereupon Marion 
rose to her feet, and tried to remember 
all she had learned in moot court days at 
law-school. 

“Where do you reside?” she asked. 

“One moment,” Bob said. ‘ Now, if 
the court please, I move to dismiss this 
action on the ground that a bill of par- 


ticulars was demanded on the return 
day, and none has been filed.” 
“Why, Bob!” Marion exclaimed. 


“T told you at dinner last week—” 

“Dinners aren’t bills of particulars,” 
said Bob in a swift aside to Marion, as 
the judge ran hastily through the papers. 

“The complaint is written and veri- 
fied, and your client was served with a 
copy of it,” said the judge. “I'll deny 
your motion. Proceed, madam.” 

“First blood for Marion!” Bob mur- 
mured. 

The attorney for the plaintiff tossed 
her head. 

“Where do you live?” she repeated 
to the witness. 

It was the conventional first question, 
but Susan declined to make the conven- 
tional first answer. 

“Me?” she exclaimed. ‘Why, Mis’ 
Billington, you ain’t mean ter tell me 
you don’t know where I live?” 

“Move to strike out the answer as 
unresponsive!’”’ Bob snapped, and the 
entire court-room broke into a loud 
guffaw. 

“Witness must answer the question,” 
the judge said gravely. ‘“‘ Where do you 
live?” 

“T live with Mis’ Billington, sure,” 
Susan replied, “at twenty seventy - six 
West End Avenue.” 

“Do you know the defendant?” Ma- 
rion asked, this being the second conven- 
tional question. 

Again Susan made an unconventional 
answer. 

“Why, Mis’ Billington,” she ex- 
claimed indignantly, ‘‘ wot’s de matter 
wit you? Ain’t I told you all about dat 
lady? Sure, I know her!” 

Again the court-room guffawed, and 
Marion’s cheeks flamed anew. 

“Move to strike out all the answer,” 
said Bob calmly, “except the words: 
‘Sure, I know her.’ ” 

“Strike it out.” said the judge. 

From this point on, Marion’s exam- 
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ination of Susan was conducted in a -per- 
fect storm of laughter from the auditors, 
and paper - weight bangings from Ed, 
who was denting the rail in an effort to 
preserve order. As for Bob, he objected 
to the form of almost every question, 
and was sustained each time; while he 
moved to strike out every other answer, 
with the like result. Consequently, it 
was almost noon before he rose to com- 
mence his cross-examination of Miss 
Konvalinka. 

“Now, Susie,” he began, “ you’re not 
used to working for private families, are 
you?” 

“Sure I am so!” Susan replied with 
asperity. ‘‘I always work by private 
families.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Schultz 
kept a boarding-house, didn’t she?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

“ Positively not!” 

“Well, it was a place where they car- 
ried on a business, wasn’t it?” 

“What you mean?” Susan 
‘Carry on a business?” 

“Why, Mrs. Schultz had some sort of 
business — some sort of dressmaking 
business there, didn’t she?” 

“ Positively not!” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Schultz is a widow 
who works for her own living, isn’t 
she?” Bob went on. 

“No, sir,” Susan answered. ‘“ Mrs. 
Schultz, she a married lady. She not 
work for her living. She not work for 
nobody. She never stir a hand to help 
her girls. is 


asked. 


No, sir! 

“Then,” Bob asked, “ where did she 
get the money to keep up her house? Who 
gave it to her?” 

“Why, Mr. Schultz, sure cried 
Susan triumphantly. “ He give her lots 
of money. He got good business down- 
town. Why she no pay me, I don’t 
know.” 

“ That’s all,” said Bob, as he sat down. 

“Have you any more witnesses to 
call, madam?” the judge asked Marion. 

Marion shook her head. She was too 
choked up for speech. 

“Then that is your case?” the judge 
went on. 

“ Yes, sir,” Marion croaked. 

“Now, proceed rapidly, if you please, 
Mr. Billington,” the judge said. “ This 
action has taken up too much of the 
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court’s time already. Call your witness- 
es, please.” 

“My witness has just testified,” said 
Bob. ‘“ Now, if your honor please, I 
move to dismiss the complaint upon the 
ground that it appears by plaintiff’s own 
testimony that the defendant is a mar- 
ried woman, living with and supported 
by her husband. She is not engaged in 
any dressmaking or boarding-house busi- 
ness, nor was the plaintiff employed by 
her in a business capacity, or for busi- 
ness purposes. ‘Therefore, the husband 
of the defendant is liable for the plain- 
tiff’s wages, and my friend on the other 
side ought to have brought her action 
against Mr. Schultz, and not against 
Mrs. Schultz.” 

The judge tied up all the papers to- 
gether. 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Billing- 
ton,” he said. “ The complaint is dis- 
missed.” 

“With costs, if your honor please?” 
Bob asked. 

“Five dollars costs,” 
“ Next case.” 

Bob grabbed his hat and coat and 
turned toward Marion. 

“Well, Billington,” 
you’ve lost your case.” 

But Marion was gathering her papers 
together, and answered never a word. 
By this time the color had faded from 
her cheeks, and she had compressed her 
mouth into a thin straight line in an 
effort to prevent her lower lip trembling. 

“Will you send me a check for the 
costs?’’ Bob went on, as Marion started 
for the door, “or shall I issue an execu- 
tion against your client’s property?” 

“You big brute!” Marion exclaimed. 
“You can do as you please.” 

“Pass out, quietly there,” 
ished with a parting grin. 

In the meantime Susan had been led 
from the witness-stand. She made haste 
to follow her attorney out of the court- 
room. 

“Wait a moment, Susan!” Bob cried. 
She stopped short, and Bob pressed a 
twenty-dollar bill into her hand. ‘ Don’t 
say anything about this to Mrs. Billing- 
ton,” he enjoined her. 

A smile spread itself about Susan’s 


said the court. 


he said, ‘so 


Ed admon- 


ears. 
“Sure not!” she replied. 
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“And see that Mrs. Billington gets 
back to West End Avenue all right,” Bob 
called after her. 


IV 


GoinG home that evening, for Bob, 
was like making a visit to the dentist, 
and his knees literally shook as he en- 
tered his house. He made straight for 
the dining-room, where a cover was laid 
for one person only. Instead of Susan, 
the waitress, Mary, the chambermaid, 
stood behind his chair. 

“Where’s Mrs. Billington?” 
asked. 

“She sick,” Mary replied. 

Bob whistled. He had anticipated 
something of the kind. 

“And where’s Susan?” he went on. 

“Susan, she gone,” said Mary. “She 
get mad at Mrs. Billington and leave.” 

“What for?” asked Bob. 

“She say Mrs. Billington owe her 
twenty dollars what is coming from her 
other madam.” 

“Mrs. Schultz?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Sure,” she went on, “and she want 
to know what Mrs. Billington going to 
do about it. And then Mrs. Billington 
say she not can give twenty dollars, but 
she say she give her five dollars —I 
don’t know what for— and then Mrs. 
Billington say she get twenty dollars 
from Mrs. Schultz’s man. But Susan 
she get mad and say she want twenty 
dollars right away, and she not wait for 
it from Mr. Schultz. So Mrs. Billing- 
ton she give twenty dollars to Susan and 
tell her she’d better go right away.” 

“And did Susan go right away?” 
Bob asked. 

“No,” said Mary. ‘She say.if Mrs. 
Billington pay her month’s wages, then 
she go, because her month was up 
Thursday.” 

“But I paid her last 
Bob exclaimed. 

“Sure,” Mary replied. ‘Susan mean 
another month what ain’t done yet.” 

“ And did Mrs. Billington pay her for 
the new month?” asked Bob. 

“No,” said Mary. “Mrs. Billington 
say she wouldn’t pay her one cent, and 
Susan could sue her in the court for it.” 

“And what did Susan say?” 

“Susan say,” Mary continued, “ that 


Bob 


Thursday!” 
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she sue Mr. Billington, and not Mrs. 
Billington.” 

Bob could not restrain a laugh. 

“And what did Mrs. Billington say 
to that?” he asked. 

“She say for Susan to go ahead, and 
she would be her lawyer; and then 
Susan say—”’ - Here Mary paused. 

“Don’t stop on my account!” Bob 
cried. ‘‘’Tell us what Susan said.” 

“Well,” Mary murmured, “ she say, 
‘Mrs. Billington, I don’t want you never 
no more for my lawyer,’ she say. ‘ You’re 
a bum lawyer,’ she say; and then she go.” 

A moment later Bob tiptoed up-stairs 
and listened breathlessly at the bedroom 
door. As he entered, a faint sound of 
sobbing came from the darkness; and 
when he turned on the lights, there, on the 
bed, lay Marion Billington, A.B., LL.B., 
attorney and counselor-at-law, with her 
pretty face all flushed and tear-stained. 
He fell on his knees beside her. 

“ Billington,” he said softly, ‘‘ one of 
the first lessons of the law is to bear de- 
feat with equanimity, and not to harbor 
a grudge against a fellow practitioner 
because he won and you lost.” 
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The sobbing grew fainter, and then 
stopped altogether. 

“D-don’t call me Billington!” she 
said. 

‘Why, you don’t expect me to be cere- 
monious with a brother attorney?” he 
asked. 

Marion buried her face on his shoul- 
der. 

‘‘B-but I’m not a brother attorney,” 
she murmured. “I’m a sister attorney, 
and a weak one, too!” 

There was a long silence—that is to 
say, so far as coherent and articulate 
speech was concerned; but finally Bob 
spoke. 

‘““Remember this, dear lady,” he said. 
‘“‘ Every case you try, I shall be the attor- 
ney on the other side, if money can buy 
a substitution. And if it can’t, then I 
shall pay the damages myself, rather 
than have you thrust into the publicity 
and discourtesy of petty litigation again.” 

“ But I never shall be,” said Marion, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Why not?” Bob asked. 

“ Because,” she replied, “ I’ve _per- 
manently retired from active practise.” 





DORCAS 


Dorcas, life is calling, dear, 
Song-arrayed; 

Won’t you let me hold you here, 
Unafraid? 


I will answer “yea” and “nay’ 


J 


In your simple Quaker ‘way, 
If you'll walk with me for ay, 
Shrinking maid! 


Dorcas, “friend” is not enough! 
You must know 
There are paths in life too rough 
To walk so; 
Let us hold each other’s hand 
Down through bright or cloudy land; 
God wills smile and understand 
As we go. 


Dorcas, dreaming ’neath the birch— 
Silvered tree— 

Where we went from Quaker church, 

; Thee and me— 

Where the reaper’s song rang sweet 

O’er the yellow, tasseled wheat; 

Where I diag these weary feet 
Home to thee! 


Gordon Johnstone 











BRITISH PEERS WHO HAVE 
DONE THinGs’’ 


BY HORACE BARNES AND STEPHEN 


AST summer, aboard one of the 
L great liners bound for Liverpool, 
some American college men were 
hugely amused at the dress and de- 
meanor of a fellow passenger—evidently 
an Englishman. His clothing seemed to 
be of American cut, yet as if cut under 
its wearer’s protest, for it had the un- 
padded shoulders, slender waist, and 
narrow trousers of the London style. 
His walk was English, he wore his 
monocle on all occasions, and — most 
annoying of all to the young Americans 
—he seemed sweetly unconscious of the 
presence of any one else aboard the ship. 
He had one habit which gave his critics 
particular concern. He would seek a 
deserted part of the deck, and there 
drop down on one knee and squat mo- 
tionless, gazing at the sea, for a long 
time. 

The college youths decided that this 
aloof personage needed taking in hand. 
They decided that he should be put 
through a treatment of practical jokes, or 
even a bit of rough-and-tumble hazing, 
of a night; something to show their 
prowess and make him more sociable. 

They confided their plans to an Irish- 
man who had been in business in Chi- 
cago, and who had already made a chat- 
ting acquaintance of everybody on the 
ship. 

“Haze that chap?” said he. “ Hold 
on! If you don’t want sudden death, 
or at least a wholesale spanking, let that 
man alone. He is Captain the Hon. 
So-and-So; he won the Distinguished 
Service Order for gallantry under fire 
in South Africa, has muscles on him 
like an eight-cylinder car, and got that 
funny trick of squatting through five 
years of running a tough cattle-ranch 
in the West—used to sit that way on 


E. HUTCHINS 


the plains. Let that package of trouble 
stay wrapped up!” And they did. 

Just who that aristocrat was does not 
matter here.. The anecdote, which is a 
true one, is told merely to illustrate.a 
point which perfunctory observation of 
the Englishman often fails to impress 
upon the American traveler—that under 
a shell of undemonstrative indifference 
the Englishman is fond of concealing 
signal strength of body and mind. He 
may not do it purposely; most probably 
he is not aware of the amazing differ- 
ence between his moments of relaxation 
and his moments of action. Perhaps it 
had- best be set down to the national 
characteristic of reserve—the reticence at 
once innate and studied which manifests 
itself in the low-pitched voices of the 
London street throngs, and the subdued 
tones that make a great London restau- 
rant seem alongside a New York or 
Paris restaurant as a funeral is to a 
matinée. 

Add to this self-contained taciturnity 
the still more formidable wall of a proud 
title, and the public has little chance of 
realizing what an Englishman is doing 
with his time, his talents, and his money. 
And when the public is the American 
public, thousands of miles away, and 
happy in its belief that all men are 
“free and equal,” there is little wonder 
that it should have come to look upon 
the British peerage as a more or less 
ornamental body of personages who have 
scarcely more to do than to lounge in 
the House of Lords when they feel like 
it, to attend -royal functions, and to kill 
time generally. 


BRITAIN’S PREMIER DUKE 


Let us test this idea by considering 4 
few typical cases. There is the Duke 
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of Norfolk, fifteenth duke in an illus- 
trious family which heads the roll of the 
British peerage and dates back to the 
twelfth century. Surely here is a man 
whose heritage of high position and great 
wealth would make excusable a life of 
idleness; yet his duties in the public 
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and supervising the ceremonies attendant 
upon the coronation of King Edward. 
Equally efficient is his work as master 
of ceremonies at all important state 
functions, whether the investiture of a 
new peer in the House of Lords, the re- 
ception of a foreign monarch, or the 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND, 


FORMERLY 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL, AND THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN 


From a photograth by Barraud, London 


service, and, of his own choosing, in the 
religious world, are such as would tax 
almost any one’s strength and ability. 
For instance, as earl marshal of 
England he accomplished a real triumph 
of organization by personally arranging 
8 


state opening of Parliament. In mu- 
nicipal life, the duke has officiated as 
lord mayor of Sheffield, as mayor of 
Westminster, and as mayor of Arundel. 
For five years he was postmaster-general 
in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet; and in re- 
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LORD AVEBURY, FORMERLY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BANKER, AUTHOR, LEGISLATOR, AND 
REFORMER 


From a photograph by Beagles, London 


ligious life, as the foremost English noble 
of the Roman Catholic faith, he has 
given liberally both of his money and of 
his time to the service of his church. 

That the Duke of Norfolk is sincerely 
devoted to the service of his country was 
shown at the outbreak of the South Af- 
rican war, when—although he was well 
past fifty and had no military experience 
—he offered himself as a volunteer. At 
first he was rejected as physically unfit 
for duty, but even this rebuff did not 
discourage him, and he succeeded in se- 
curing a commission as a major of 
yeomanry. With this comparatively sub- 
ordinate rank he went to the front, and 
served in the field until disabled by a 
serious accident. 


THE HEAD OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


Another peer whose activities along 
religious and philanthropic lines are 
notable is the popular Lord Kinnaird— 
scarcely less active as a football-player 
in years gone by than to-day as head of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in England. To this post Lord Kin- 
naird was elected on the death of the 


LORD RADSTOCK, THE EVANGELIST PEER, WHO 
HAS MADE FIVE PREACHING CAMPAIGNS 
IN THE EAST 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


late Sir George Williams, founder of the 
movement; and the particular phase of 
the work to which he has chiefly devoted 
himself has been the development of the 
Youths’ Branch. It is his plan to take 
boys of about fourteen years, just as they 
are leaving the day and Sunday schools, 
and to give them religious and practical 
training until they reach the age of sev- 
enteen. 

“Our friends across the Atlantic,” he 
declares, “‘do much more for the educa- 
tion of the youth of their country than 
we do in England. ‘To be victors in 
life’s battle, young men must be intel- 
lectual as well as physical athletes.” 

As trophies of his own athletic prow- 
ess, Lord Kinnaird possesses five medals 
earned on the football field as a member 
of teams that have won the English Asso- 
ciation Cup. He founded the Old Eton- 
ians’ Football Club, and played with them 
for years. 

“Arthur will come home some day 
with a broken leg,” said Lady Kinnaird 
to a famous soldier, according to a popu- 
lar story. 

“I think it is very likely,” replied the 
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soldier ; ‘‘ but it will probably be some- popularity with the British democracy is 
body else’s leg!” summed up in the two words “ bank 
holiday,” because it was through his 
efforts that the Bank Holidays Act of 

It was another peer, Lord Avebury— 1871 passed through the British legis- 
formerly Sir John Lubbock—who bright- lature. Before that time, the English 


PEER, BANKER, AUTHOR, AND REFORMER 
































LORD BRASSEY, NAVAL EXPERT AND AUTHOR 
From a thotograth by the London Stereoscopic Conipany 
ened the Briton’s calendar with four red- people had no free days save Christmas 


letter days in each year. Lord Avebury’s Day and Good Friday—and these were 
public services have been many, but his holy days, not holidays. Though the 
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Lubbock & Co., a house with which his 
family has been connected for genera- 
tions. He was the first president of the 
Institute of Bankers, has served on a 
number of monetary commissions, and 
was nominated by the crown as a mem- 
ber of the International Coinage Com- 
mission. 

It is he who was chiefly responsible 
for the publication of the clearing-house 
returns ; for the Falsification of Accounts 
Act, by which it was first constituted an 























LORD BURNHAM, FORMERLY SIR EDWARD LEVY 
LAWSON, CHIEF PROPRIETOR OF THE 
LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


observance of the Saturday half-holiday 
is practically universal, the four bank 
holidays of Easter Monday, Whit Mon- 
day, the first Monday in August, and the 
first weekday after Christmas — called 
Boxing Day, because it is the time for 
making presents to delivery-men, letter- 
carriers, and servants—are to millions of 
British toilers the special days that make 
life worth living. 

In the commercial world, Lord Ave- 
bury is known as chief partner in the 
Lombard Street banking-firm of Robarts, 


























LORD ROTHSCHILD, HEAD OF THE FAMOUS 
FINANCIAL HOUSE, AND LEADER OF 
THE ENGLISH JEWS 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 




















offense to falsify accounts for the pur- 
pose of fraud; for the Bankers’ Books 
. Evidence Bill, and for the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, which codifies and con- 
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London Chamber of Commerce, as 
chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil, and as president of the British Asso- 
ciation. His services to science and liter- 
































LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 


FORMERLY SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH, THE MOST POWERFUL 


FACTOR IN THE WORLD OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


From the portratt by Filip E. Laszlo 


sqlidates the whole law relating to bills 
of exchange, checks,and promissory notes. 
Indeed, the number of useful legislative 
reforms, in the carrying out of which 
Lord Avebury has been instrumental, con- 
stitutes a record for any member of Par- 
liament. 

He has also served as president of the 


ature are worthy of a paragraph to them- 
selves ; but mention of his ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Life,” which has been translated into fif- 
teen different languages, must suffice. 
LORD BRASSEY, NAVAL EXPERT 


Another peer whose life has had in- 
teresting chapters is Lord Brassey, prob- 
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ably best known for his cruises in his 
yacht Sunbeam. In English public life 
he has long been distinguished as a naval 
expert. He has served as secretary to 
the Admiralty; took an active part in 
the formation of the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteers; and is the author of 
several volumes regarded as standard 
nautical works. 

Lord Brassey has also devoted much 
time to the study of labor questions, and 
has embodied his ideas in such books as 
“Work and Wages,” “ Co-operation,” 
and “ British Work and Foreign Wages.” 
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He was for five years governor of one of 
the Australian colonies, and a year or two 
ago he served as mayor of Bexhill-on-Sea 
—the seaside town near Normanhurst, his 
home in Sussex. 

Newspaper work is a field in which 
several British peers have won distinc- 
tion. For instance, the late Lord Glenesk 
was actively in charge of his paper, the 
Morning Post, until only a short time 
before his death, which took place about 
a year ago. The Morning Post is fa- 
mous as the journal of the aristocracy, 
and owes its prosperity entirely to the 

business ability of its 
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late proprietor. 


LORD BURNHAM AND 
THe “p. 7,’ 


The two great 
“newspaper peers” of 
to-day are Lord North- 
cliffe and Lord Burn- 
ham. ‘The latter is 
the principal owner of 
the Daily Telegraph, 
which is termed in 
Fleet Street “ the most 
valuable newspaper 
property in the world.” 
He began life, at nine- 
teen, as a compositor 
in the office of the 
Telegraph, and worked 
his upward _ way 
through the editorial 
and business depart- 
ments. He took an 
active part in securing 
the repeal of the paper 
duties, and was prom- 
inently associated with 
others in sending Sir 
Henry Stanley and 
Sir Harry Johnston on 
their journeys of Afri- 
can exploration. 

Under Lord Burn- 
ham’s__ proprietorship, 
the Daily Telegraph 
has from time to time 
raised very large sums 
of money for a wide 
range of charitable 














LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, EDITOR OF THE CAR, AND THE 
RECOGNIZED SPOKESMAN OF THE AUTOMOBILE FRATERNITY 


From a thotograth by Elliott & Fry, 


London 


and patriotic projects. 
He is president of the 
London Press Club, 
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THE HON. CHARLES ALGERNON PARSONS, SON 
OF THE LATE EARL OF ROSSE, AND INVEN- 
TOR OF THE STEAM TURBINE 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


has served as president of the Royal In- 
stitute of Journalists, and is highly popu- 
lar among the brethren of the press. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing his news- 
paper score one of the biggest “‘ scoops ”’ 
of recent years when it published the fa- 
mous interview with the German Emperor 
which made such an international sen- 
sation in the autumn of 1908. 


THE CAREER OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Lord Northcliffe has often been called 
the Napoleon of British journalism, and 
his career certainly justifies the use of 
the overworked adjective ‘“ meteoric.” 
When young Alfred Harmsworth de- 
scended upon London with his ideas for 
the successful conduct of publishing ven- 
tures, he was an inexperienced youth of 
twenty, with his living to make. Now, 
little more than twenty years later, he 
is a baron, a multimillionaire, the most 
powerful personal force in the British 
newspaper world, and one of the most 
widely known men of his time. 

His first independent undertaking was 
a weekly, Answers, whose circulation he 
built up by a constant succession of in- 





LORD RAYLEIGH, THE DISTINGUISHED MATHE- 
MATICIAN AND PHYSICIST, WHO DISCOVERED 
THE ELEMENT ARGON 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


genious schemes, so that in five years 
it was earning some thirty thousand 
pounds annually. Ten years ago he 
founded the Daily Mail, which has 
gained a clientele of about a million 
buyers. His is also the controlling voice 
in directing the course of the London 
Times, the famous old ‘ Thunderer,” 
which still retains much of the prestige it 
so long enjoyed as. the foremost British 
newspaper. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE MOTOR-CAR 


Another peer-journalist—this time one 
who inherited his titleh—is Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu. ‘The hon’ble motor-bloke,” 
as he was once called by a humble ad- 
mirer, is editor of the Car, and a genuine 
expert on all phases of the motor-indus- 


try. Ten or a dozen years ago, when 
automobiles began to appear on the 


English roads, there was a loud outcry 
against them, and the pioneers of the 
new invention badly needed a champion. 
Lord Montagu—who had not then suc- 
ceeded to his title, and who occupied a 
seat in the House of Commons—filled 
the bill so well that he is still a recog- 
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nized mouthpiece of the motoring fra- During the Matabele war in South Af- 
ternity. Yet he is not indifferent to the rica, he served there as a special cor- 
rights of other users of the public high- respondent of the London 7imes. He is 
ways, and a league of Considerate a close friend of King Edward, and it 





























LORD LISTER, THE GREAT ENGLISH SURGEON, WHO INTRODUCED ANTISEPTIC 
SURGERY, AND WHO HAS BEEN CALLED THE GREATEST LIVING 
BENEFACTOR OF THE HUMAN RACE 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


Drivers, with a very large membership, was in one of his cars that the king took 


owes its existence to his initiative. his first motor-ride. 
Besides his activity as editor, public aa . 
ea A TITLED EVANGELIST 
speaker, and legislator, Lord Montagu : 
has found time to publish a number of A striking figure of the British peer- 


useful guides to the roads of Britain. age is the venerable Lord Radstock, who, 




















though seventy-six years old, still takes 
a deep and active interest in religious 
and philanthropic work in London. Lord 
Radstock is an Irish baron without a 
seat in Parliament. ‘The title was con- 
ferred upon his grandfather, Admiral 
Sir William Waldegrave, in recognition 
of a naval victory over the Spaniards in 
1797. The strenuousness of his fighting 
ancestor seems to have descended to the 
present peer, whose greatest energies 
have been devoted to work as a lay mis- 
sionary in India, Burma, and other coun- 
tries of the Far East. He has made five 
journeys to India to conduct evangelistic 
campaigns there; and though he no 
longer goes so far afield, only a year or 
two ago he announced that he always rose 
at five o’clock in the morning and worked 
until midnight. ‘ 


OTHER HARD-WORKING PEERS 


Never, perhaps—even in view of Lord 
Radstock’s record — was there a noble- 
man who worked harder than the late 
Lord Kelvin, long famous as Sir Will- 
iam Thomson, the great electrician. For 
years after he was created a peer, and 
after his inventions had made him rich, 
he toiled away in his laboratory, and as 
an instructor at Glasgow University. 

Of living scientists, England has none 
ranking higher than Lord Rayleigh, 
whose name will go down in the annals 
of physical science as the discoverer of a 
new element—the gas argon, a constituent 
of the atmosphere. In his college days, 
Lord Rayleigh was senior wrangler at 
Cambridge; he has since been president 
of the Royal Society, and has received 
honors and decorations from all over the 
world. He is also known to the “ man 
in the street” on account of his dairy 
business—for he is a farmer on a large 
scale, and supplies thousands of London 
families with their daily milk. 

One of the famous names of the 
House of Lords is that of Rothschild. 
The present head of that historic family 
is a man of almost seventy, who still 
keeps in close touch with the world of 
finance. Those who know him describe 
him as a strong personality, shrewd in 
judgment and quick in action. He has 
frequently been consulted by chancellors 
of the exchequer, who sought and re- 
ceived his advice in regard to the framing 
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‘of their financial bills. 
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It was in recog: 
nition of his services to the government 
that he was made a peer in 1885. Be- 
fore receiving his title, he was a member 
of the House of Commons for more than 
twenty years. He has long been recog- 
nized as the leader of the Jews in Eng- 
land. 

The debt which humanity at large 
owes to one of the most venerable mem- 
bers of the House of Lords—Lord Lister 
—is so great that it is not easy to esti- 
mate this famous surgeon’s place in the 
world’s work. As is well known, it was 
he who introduced the antiseptic treat- 
ment in surgery; and it has been truly 
said that his methods have probably saved 
more lives than Napoleon destroyed in 
all his campaigns. 

Born in 1827, the son of Quaker par- 
ents, Joseph Lister took his medical 
course at London University, and worked 
his own way to the forefront of his pro- 
fession. For more than thirty years he 
was professor of surgery at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and London successively, and 
he labored on untiringly long after his 
genius had made him world-famous. He 
was made a baronet in 1883 and raised 
to the peerage in 1897. Few living men, 
if any, have received such world-wide 
honors as have come to him in his old 
age. 

Although the Hon. Charles Algernon 
Parsons is not a peer, he is the son of 
an earl, the brother of an earl, and may 
yet wear a title himself; and since his 
achievements have so brilliantly proved 
what a man of high birth may attain in 
active life, it is perhaps permissible to 
include him in this article. Mr. Parsons 
—whose father was the third Lord Rosse, 
builder of the once celebrated Rosse 
telescope at Birr, in Ireland—is head of 
the Newcastle engineering firm of C. A. 
Parsons & Co., and is famous as the in- 
ventor of the steam turbine. 

Before the successful trials of his 
epoch-making boat, the Turbinia, Mr. 
Parsons had labored for years and spent 
a fortune in experiments which brought 
no apparent result. To-day, his engines © 
are fitted to the biggest and swiftest ves- 
sels afloat, including both men-of-war like 
the Dreadnought and ocean liners like the 
Mauretania, and his name is known all 
over the world. 











A FIGHT FOR LIFE’ 


A STORY OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE IN 
THE NORTHERN WILDERNESS 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


ACK HOWLAND, a young American engineer, has been sent into the northern wilds 
of Canada, with orders to take charge of the building of the Hudson Bay Railroad. 

On his way to the scene of operations, at Prince Albert, a frontier settlement on the 
Saskatchewan, a strange and dangerous adventure befalls him. In a restaurant he 
meets a beautiful young girl, who is apparently a deaf mute, and who asks him—by writ- 
ing her words—for assistance. She leads him out of the little town, along the trail to the 
north; and there, in the snowy woods, he is suddenly attacked by an unknown enemy. 
Stunned by a heavy blow, he is only saved by the timely aid of Jean Croisset, a half- 
breed Cree, who takes him back to the hotel in Prince Albert, and gives out that he has 








been hurt by a fall. 


While recovering, Howland asks the half-breed for an explanation of this mysterious 
affair, but Croisset refuses information, revealing only that the girl’s name is Mélisse, and 
warning Howland that danger awaits him if he goes to his post on the new railroad. 

The young American, however, does not dream of turning back, and the next day 
he starts northward. The new road has already been built as far as Le Pas, and at that 
point Howland expects to meet Gregson and Thorne, the two engineers who have been in 


charge of the work, and whom he is to supersede. 


are made on a hand-car. 


The last sixty miles of the journey 





IV (Continued ) 


NE of the four men on the car 

() was an old Indian, and it was 

he, strangely enough, who broke 

the silence. He had seen the look in How- 

land’s face, and he spoke softly, close to 
his ear. 

“ Twent’ t’ousand moose down dere— 
twent’ t’ousand caribou-oo! No man— 
no house—more twent’ t’ousand miles!” 

Howland, quivering in his new emo- 
tion, looked into the old warrior’s eyes, 
filled with the curious, thrilling gleam 
of the spirit which was stirring within 
himself. Then again he stared straight 
out into the unending distance, as if his 
vision would penetrate far beyond the 
last of that visible desolation—on and 
on, even to the grim and uttermost fast- 
nesses of Hudson Bay; and as he looked 
he knew that in these moments there had 
been born in him a new spirit, a new 





being. No longer was he the old Jack 
Howland whose world had been confined 
by office walls, and into whose concep- 
tion of life there had seldom entered 
things other than those which led to- 
ward the achievement of his ambitions. 

That day passed to him like one of 
the few dreams of his life. The short 
northern day was nearing an end when 
once more they saw the broad Saskat- 
chewan twisting through a plain below 
them, and on its southern shore the few 
log buildings of Le Pas, hemmed in on 
all sides but their own by the black for- 
ests of balsam and spruce. Lights were 
burning in the cabins and in the Hud- 
son Bay post’s store when the car was 
brought to a halt half a hundred paces 
from a squat, log-built structure more 
brilliantly illuminated than any of the 
others. 

“That’s the hotel,” said one of the 
men. ‘ Gregson’s there.” 


* This story began in the November number of MuUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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A FIGHT 


A tall, fur-clad figure hurried forth 
to meet Howland as the new arrival 
walked briskly across the open. It was 
Gregson. As the two men _ gripped 
hands, the young engineer stared at him 
in astonishment. This was not the Greg- 
son he had known in the Chicago office, 
round-faced, full of life, as active as a 
cricket. 

“Never so glad to see any one in my 
life, Howland!” he cried, shaking the 
other’s hand again and again. “ An- 
other month and I’d be dead. Isn’t this 
a frightful country?” 

“Tm falling more in love with it at 
every breath, Gregson. What is the mat- 
ter? Have you been sick?” 

Gregson laughed as they turned to- 
ward the lighted building. It+was a 
short, nervous laugh, and with it he gave 
a curious sidewise glance at his compan- 
ion’s face. 

“Sick? Yes, sick of the job! If the 
old man hadn’t sent us relief, Thorne 
and I would have thrown up the whole 
thing in another four weeks. I'll war- 
rant you'll get your everlasting fill of 
log shanties and half-breeds and moose- 
meat and this infernal snow and ice be- 
fore spring comes! But I don’t want to 
discourage you.” 

“You can’t discourage me!” laugh- 
ed Howland cheerfully. “ You know I 
never cared much for theaters and girls,” 
he added slyly, giving Gregson a good- 
natured nudge. ‘“ How about ’em up 
here?” 

“ Nothing—not a thing.” Suddenly 
Gregson’s eyes lighted up. “ By George, 
Howland, but I did see the prettiest girl 
I ever laid my eyes on-to-day! I’d give 
a box of pure Havanas—and we haven’t 
had one for a month—if I could know 
who she was!” 

They had entered through the low door 
of the log boarding-house, and Gregson 
was throwing off his heavy coat. 

“A tall girl, with a fur hat and 
muff?” queried Howland eagerly. 

“Nothing of the sort. She was a 
typical Northerner if there ever was one 
—straight as a birch, dressed in fur cap 
and coat, short caribou-sl.in skirt and 
moccasins — and with a braid hanging 
down her back as long as my arm. Lord, 
but she was pretty!” 

“Tsn’t there a girl somewhere up 
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around our camp named Mélisse?” asked 
Howland casually. 
““Never heard of her,” said Gregson. 
“Or a man named Croisset?”’ 
“Never heard of him.” 
“Well, you’re interesting,” 
the young engineer, sniffing at the odors 


laughed 


of cooking supper. 
a bear!” 

From outside there came the sharp 
cracking of a sledge-driver’s whip, and 
Gregson went to one of the small win- 
dows looking out upon the clearing. In 
another instant he sprang toward the 
door, crying out to Howland: 

“By George, there she is, old man! 
Quick, if you want to get a glimpse of 
her!” 

He flung the door open, and Howland 
hurried to his side. There came another 
crack of the whip, a loud shout, and a 
sledge drawn by six dogs sped past them 
into the gathering gloom. 

From Howland’s lips, too, there fell 
a sudden cry; for one of the two faces 
that were turned toward him for an in- 
stant was that of Croisset, and the other 
—white and staring as he had seen it 
that first night in Prince Albert—was 
the face of the beautiful girl who had 
lured him into the ambush on the Great 
North Trail! 


“T’m as hungry as 


V 


For a moment after the swift passing 
of the sledge, it was on Howland’s lips 
to shout out Croisset’s name. As he 
thrust Gregson aside, and leaped out in 
the night, he was impelled with a desire 
to give chase, to overtake in some way 
the two people who, within a space of 
forty-eight hours, had become so mys- 
teriously associated with his own life, 
and who were now escaping him again. 

It was Gregson who recalled him to 
his senses. 

“T thought you didn’t care for theaters 
—and girls, Howland!” he exclaimed 
banteringly, repeating Howland’s words 
of a few minutes before. “ A pretty face 
affects you a little differently up here, eh? 
Well, after you’ve been in this fag-end 
of the universe for a month or so you'll 
learn—”’ 

Howland interrupted him sharply. 

“Did you ever see either of them be- 
fore, Gregson?” 
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“Never until to-day. But there’s hope, 
old man. Surely we can find some one in 
the place who knows them. Wouldn't it 
be jolly good fun if Jack Howland, Esq., 
who has never been interested in theaters 
and girls, should come up into these for- 
saken regions and develop a case of love 
at first sight? By George, I tell you, it 
may not be as uninteresting for you as it 
has been for Thorne and me! If I had 
only seen her sooner—” 

“Shut up!” growled Howland, betray- 
ing irritability for the first time. ‘“ Let’s 
go in to supper.” 

“Good! And I move that we investi- 
gate these people while we are smoking 
our after-supper cigars. It will pass our 
time away, at least.” 

“Your taste is good, Gregson,” said 
Howland, recovering his good humor as 
they seated themselves at one of the rough 
board tables in the dining-room. Inward- 
ly he was convinced that it would be best 
to keep to himself the incidents of the 
past two days and nights. “It was a 
beautiful face!” 

“And her eyes,” added Gregson, his 
own gleaming with enthusiasm. “She 
looked at me squarely this afternoon when 
she and that dark fellow passed, and I 
swear they’re the most beautiful eyes | 
ever saw. And her hair—” 

“ Do you think she knew you?” asked 
Howland quietly. 

Gregson hunched his shoulders. 

“ How in the world could she know 
me?” 

“Then, why did she look at you so 
squarely? ‘Trying to flirt, do you sup- 
pose?” 

Surprise shot into Gregson’s face. 

“By George, she wasn’t flirting!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I'd stake my life on that. 
A man never got a clearer, more sinless 
look than she gave me; and yet—why, 
deuce take it, she stared at me! I didn’t 
see her again after that, but the dark 
fellow was in here half the afternoon; 
and now that I come to think of it, he 
did show some interest in me. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Just curiosity,” 
“T don’t like flirts.” 

“Neither do I,” said Gregson musingly. 

Their supper came on, and they con- 
versed but little till they had finished it. 
Howland had watched his companion 


replied Howland. 
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closely, and was satisfied that he knew 
nothing of Croisset or the girl. The fact 
puzzled him more than ever. How Greg- 
son and Thorne, two of the best engineers 
in the country, could voluntarily surren- 
der a task like the building of the Hud- 
son Bay Railroad simply because they 
were “tired of the country” was more 
than he could understand. 

It was not until they were about to 
leave the table that Howland’s eyes acci- 
dentally fell upon Gregson’s left hand. 
He gave an exclamation of astonishment 
when he saw that the little finger was 
missing. Gregson jerked the maimed 
hand to his side. 

“A little accident,” he explained. 
‘You'll meet ’em up here, Howland.” 

Before he could move the young engi- 
neer had caught his arm and was looking 
closely at the hand. 

“A curious wound,” he remarked, with- 
out looking up. ‘‘ Funny I didn’t notice 
it before. Your finger was cut off length- 
wise, and here’s the scar running half 
way to your wrist. How did you do it?” 

He dropped the hand in time to see a 
nervous flush in the other’s face. 

“ Why—er—fact is, Howland, it was 
shot off—in an accident, of course.” He 
hurried through the door, continuing over 
his shoulder: “‘ Now for those after-sup- 
per cigars and our investigation.” 

As they passed from the dining-room 
into that part of the inn which was half 
bar and half lounging-room, already oc- 
cupied by a dozen more or less pictur- 
esque citizens of Le Pas, and filled with 
smoke, the rough-jowled proprietor of the 
place motioned to Howland and held out 
a letter. : 

“This came while you was at supper, 
Mr. Howland,” he explained. 

The engineer gave an inward start 
when he saw the writing on the envelope. 
As he tore it open he turned so that 
Gregson could see neither his face nor the 
slip of paper which he drew forth. There 
was no name at the bottom of what he 
read. It was not necessary, for a glance 
had told him that the writing was that of 
the girl whose face he had seen again that 
night; and her words to him this time, 
despite his caution, drew a low whistle 
from his lips: 

Forgive me for what I have done. Be- 
lieve me now. Your life is in danger, and 
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you must go back to Etomami to-morrow. 
If you go to the Wekusko camp, you will 
not live to come back. 


““What’s that?” asked Gregson, edg- 
ing around him curiously. 

Howland crushed the note in his hand 
and thrust it into one of his pockets. 

‘A little private affair,” he laughed. 
“Come, Gregson, let’s see what we can 
discover.” 

In the gloom outside one of his hands 
slipped under his coat and rested on the 
butt of his revolver. Until ten o’clock 
they mixed casually among the populace 
of Le Pas. Half a hundred people had 
seen Croisset and his beautiful compan- 
ion, but no one knew anything about 
them. The strangers had come on a 
sledge, had eaten their dinner and supper 
at the cabin of a Scotch tie-cutter named 
Mackenzie, and had left on a sledge. 

“She was the sweetest thing I ever 
met!” exclaimed Mrs. Mackenzie rap- 
turously. ‘‘ Only she couldn’t talk. Two 
or three times she wrote things to me on 
a slip of paper.” ; 

“Couldn’t talk!’ cried Gregson, as 
the two men went back to the boarding- 
house. ‘What do you suppose that 
means, Jack?” 

“I’m not supposing,” replied Howland 
indifferently. ‘‘We’ve had enough of 
this pretty face, Gregson. I’m going to 
bed. What time do we start in the morn- 
ing?” 

“As soon as we’ve had breakfast—if 
you’re anxious.” 

“Tam. Good night.” 

Howland went to his room, but it was 
net to sleep. For hours he sat wide 
awake, smoking cigar after cigar, and 
thinking. One by one he went over the 
bewildering incidents of the past two 
days. At first they had stirred his blood 
with a certain exhilaration—a spice of 
excitement which was not at all unpleas- 
ant; but with this excitement there was 
now a peculiar sense of oppression. The 
attempt that had already been made upon 
his life, together with the persistent warn- 
ings that he must return southward, be- 
gan to have its effect. 

But Howland was not a man to sur- 
render to his fears—if they could be 
called fears. He was satisfied that a 
mysterious peril of some kind awaited him 
at the camp on the Wekusko, but he gave 
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up trying to fathom the reason for this 
peril, accepting, in his businesslike way, 
the fact that it did exist, and that in a 
short time it would probably explain it- 
self. 

The one puzzling factor which he could 
not drive out of his thoughts was the girl. 
Her sweet face haunted him. At every 
turn he saw it—now over the table in the 
opium-den, now in the white starlight of 
the trail; again as it had looked at him 
for an instant from the sledge. Vainly 
he strove to discover for himself the lurk- 
ing of sin in those pure eyes that had 
seemed to plead for his friendship; in 
the soft lips that had lied to him because 
of their silence. 

“Please forgive me for what I have 
done.” He unfolded the crumpled note 
and read the words again and again. 
“ Believe me now.” She knew that he 
knew that she had lied to him; that she 
had lured him into the danger from which 
she now wished to save him. His cheeks 
burned. If a thousand perils threatened 
him on the Wekusko he would still go. 
He would meet the girl again! 

Despite his strongest efforts he found 
it impossible to destroy the vision of her 
beautiful face. The eyes, soft with ap- 
peal; the red mouth, quivering, and with 
lips parted as if about to speak to him ; the 
head, as he had looked down upon it with 
its glory of shining hair—all had burned 
themselves upon his soul in lines too deep 
to be eradicated. If the wilderness was 
interesting to him before, it was doubly 
so now, because that face was a part of 
it. The secret of the girl’s life, of the 
misery that she had half confessed to 
him, was hidden somewhere out in the 
black mystery of the spruce and balsam 
forests. 

He went to bed, but it was a long 
time before he fell asleep. It seemed to 
him that he had scarcely closed his eyes 
when a pounding on the door aroused 
him, and he awoke to find the early light 
of dawn creeping through the narrow 
window of his room. A few minutes 
later he joined Gregson, who was ready 
for breakfast. 

“The sledge and dogs are waiting,” 
he greeted. As they seated themselves at 
the table he added: “I’ve changec my 
mind since last night, Howland. I’m 
not going back with you. It’s absolutely 
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unnecessary, for Thorne can put you on 
to everything at the camp; and I’d rather 
lose six months’ salary than take that 
sledge-ride again. You won’t mind, will 
you?” 

Howland hunched his shoulders. 

“To be honest, Gregson, I don’t be- 
lieve you’d be particularly cheerful com- 
pany. What sort of a fellow is the 
driver?” 

“We call him Jackpine—a Cree In- 
dian—and he’s the one faithful slave of 
Thorne and myself at Wekusko. Hunts 
for us, cooks for us, and watches after 
things generally. You'll like him.” 

Howland did. When they went out to 
the sledge, after their breakfast, he gave 
Jackpine a hearty grip of the hand; and 
the Cree’s dark face lighted up with 
something like pleasure when he saw the 
enthusiasm in the young engineer’s eyes. 
When the moment for parting came, 
Gregson pulled his companion to one 
side. His eyes shifted nervously, and 
Howland saw that he was making a strong 
effort to assume an indifference which 
was not at all Gregson’s natural self. 

“Just a word, Howland,” he said. 
“You know this is a pretty rough country 
up here—some tough people in it, who 
wouldn’t mind cutting a man’s throat or 
sending a bullet through him for a good 
team of dogs and a rifle. I’m just tell- 
ing you this so you'll be on your guard. 
Have Jackpine watch your camp at 
night.” 

He spoke in a low voice, and cut him- 
self short when the Indian approached. 
Howland had no time to answer, but 
seated himself in the middle of the six- 
foot toboggan, and waved his hand to 
Gregson ; and with a wild halloo, and a 
snapping of his long caribou-gut whip, 
Jackpine started his dogs on a trot down 
the street, running close beside the sledge. 

Howland had lighted a cigar, and, 
leaning back in a soft mass of furs, he 
began to enjoy his new experience hugely. 
Day was just fairly breaking over the 
forests when they tarned into the white 
trail, already beaten hard by the passing 
of many dogs and sledges, leading from 
Le Pas for a hundred miles to the camp 
on the Wekusko. As they struck the 
trail the dogs strained harder at their 
traces, with Jackpine’s whip curling and 
snapping over their backs until they were 


leaping swiftly and with unbroken rhythm 
of motion over the snow. Then the Cree 
gathered in his whip and ran close to the 
leader’s flank, his moccasined feet taking 
the short, quick, light steps of the trained 
forest runner, his chest thrown a little out, 
his eyes upon the twisting trail ahead. 

It was a glorious ride, and in the ex- 
hilaration of it Howland forgot to smoke 
the cigar which he held between his fin- 
gers. His blood thrilled to the tireless 
effort of the magnificent pack of grayish- 
yellow brutes ahead of him. He watched 
the muscular play of their backs and legs, 
the eager outreaching of their wolfish 
heads, their half-gaping jaws; and from 
them he looked to Jackpine. There was 
no effort in the Indian’s running. His 
black hair swept back from the gray of 
his cap. Like the dogs, there was music 
in his movement—the beauty of strength, 
of endurance, of manhood born to the 
forests. 

When the dogs finally stopped at the 
foot of a huge ridge, panting and half ex- 
hausted, Howland leaped from the sledge, 
and for the first time spoke to the Indian. 

“That was glorious, Jackpine,” he 
cried. “ But, surely, man, you'll kill your 
dogs!” 

Jackpine grinned. 

“They go sixt’ mile in day lak dat,” 
he grinned. 

“Sixty miles!” 

In his admiration for the wolfish-look- 
ing beasts that were carrying him through 
the wilderness, Howland put out a hand 
to stroke one of them on the head. With 
a warning cry the Indian jerked him 
back just as the dog snapped fiercely at 
the extended hand. 

“No touch husky!” he exclaimed. 
‘“Heem half dog, half wolf—work hard, 
but he no lak to be touch.” 

“Whew!” thought Howland. ‘“ And 
they’re the sweetest-looking pups I ever 
laid eyes on. I’m certainly running up 
against some strange things in this coun- 
try.” 

VI 


HowLaNnpD was dead tired when night 
came; and yet never in all his life had 
he enjoyed a day so much as this one. 
Twenty times he had joined Jackpine in 
running beside the sledge. In their inter- 
vals of rest he had even learned to snap 

















the thirty-foot caribou-gut lash of the 
dog-whip. He had asked a hundred 
questions, had insisted on Jackpine smo- 
king a cigar at every stop, and had been 
so happy and so altogether companion- 
able that half of the Cree’s hereditary 
reticence had been swept away before 
Howland’s unbounded enthusiasm. 

After helping to build their balsam 
shelter for the night he ate a huge supper 
of moose-meat, hot-stone biscuits, beans, 
and coffee; and then, just as he had 
stretched himself out in his furs for the 
night, he remembered Gregson’s warning. 
He sat up and called to Jackpine, who 
was putting a fresh log on the big fire 
in front of the shelter. 

“Gregson told me to be sure and have 
the camp guarded at night, Jackpine. 
What do you think about it?” 

The Indian turned, with a queer 
chuckle, his leathery face wrinkled in a 
grin. 

“Gregson, heem ver’ much ’fraid,” he 
replied. ‘‘ No bad man here—all down 
there an’ in camp. We kep’ watch ever’ 
night. Heem ’fraid—lI guess so, mebby.” 

“ Afraid of what?” F 

For a moment Jackpine was silent, half 
bending over the fire. ‘Then he held out 
his left hand, with the little finger doubled 
out of sight, and pointed to it with his 
other hand. 

‘““Mebby heem finger ax’dent—mebby 
not,” he said. 

A dozen eager questions brought no 
further response from Jackpine. In fact, 
scarcely had the words fallen from the 
driver’s lips before Howland saw that the 
Indian was sorry he had spoken them. 
What he had said strengthened the con- 
viction which was slowly growing in 
Howland’s mind. He had wondered at 
Gregson’s strange demeanor, his evident 
anxiety to get out of the country, and his 
desire not to return to the camp on the 
Wekusko with the new engineer. There 
was but one solution that came to How- 
land. In some way which he could not 
fathom, Gregson was associated with the 
mystery which enveloped him; and, add- 
ing the senior engineer’s nervousness to 
the significance of Jackpine’s words, he 
was confident that the missing finger had 
become a factor in the enigma. 

How would he find Thorne? Surely, 
Gregson’s colleague would give an expla- 
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nation, if there was an explanation to 
give. Or was it possible that they would 
leave their successor, without warning, to 
face a situation which was driving them 
back to civilization? 

He went to sleep, giving no further 
thought to the guarding of the camp. A 
piping hot breakfast was ready when 
Jackpine awakened him, and once more 
the exhilarating excitement of the swift 
race through the forests relieved him of 
the uncomfortable mental tension under 
which he began to find himself. During 
the whole of the day Jackpine urged the 
dogs almost to the limit of their endur- 
ance, and early in tie afternoon he as- 
sured his companion that they would 
reach the Wekusko by nightfall. 

It was already dark when they came 
out of the forest into a broad stretch of 
cutting, beyond which Howland caught 
the glimmer of scattered lights. At the 
farther edge of the clearing the Cree 
brought his dogs to a halt, close to a large 
log-built cabin half sheltered among the 
trees. It was situated several hundred 
yards from the nearest of the lights ahead, 
and the unbroken snow about it showed 
that it had not been used as a habitation 
for some time. 

Jackpine drew a key from his pocket, 
and without a word unlocked and swung 
open the heavy door. Damp, cold air 
swept into the faces of the two as they 
stood for a moment ‘peering into the 
gloom. Howland could hear the Cree 
chuckling in his inimitable way as he 
struck a match; and as a big hanging oil- 
lamp flared slowly into light he turned a 
grinning face to the engineer. 

‘Gregson um Thorne, heem mak’ thees 
cabin when first kam to camp,” he said 
softly. “No be near much noise—fine 
place in woods where be quiet nights. 
Live here time—-then Gregson um Thorne 
go live in camp. Say too far ’way from 
men. But that not so. Thorne ’fraid— 
Gregson ’fraid.” 

He hunched his shoulders again as he 
opened the door of the big box-stove that 
stood in the room. Howland asked no 

uestions, but stared about him. Every- 
where he saw evidences of the tenancy of 
the two senior engineers. Heavy bear 
rugs lay upon the board floor; the log 
walls, hewn almost to polished smooth- 
ness, were hung with half ‘a dozen pic- 
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tures ; in one corner was a bookcase still 
filled with books; in another a lounge 
covered with furs. In this side of the 
room was a door which Howland sup- 
posed must open into the sleeping-apart- 
ment. A fire was roaring in the big stove 
before he finished his inspection, and as 
he squared his shivering ~back to the heat 
he pulled out his pipe and smiled cheer- 
fully at Jackpine. 

“Afraid, eh? And am I to stay here?” 

“ Gregson um Thorne say yes.” 

“Well, Jackpine, you just hustle over 
to the camp and tell Thorne I’m here, 
will you?” 

For a moment the Indian hesitated, 
then went out and closed the door. 

“ Afraid!” exclaimed Howland when 
he had gone. ‘‘ Now, what are they afraid 
of? It’s mighty queer, Gregson—and, 
ditto, Thorne! If you’re not the cowards 
I’m half believing you to be you won't 
leave me in the dark to face something 
from which you are running away.” 

He lighted a small lamp and opened 
the door leading into the other room. It 
was, as he had surmised, the sleeping- 
chamber. The bed, a single chair, and a 
mirror and stand were its sole furnishing. 

Returning to the larger room, he threw 
off his coat and hat and seated himself 
comfortably before the fire. Ten minutes 
later the door opened again and Jackpine 
entered. He was supporting another fig- 
ure by the arm, and as Howland stared 
into the bloodless face of the Indian’s 
companion he could not repress the ex- 
clamation of astonishment which rose to 
his lips. 

‘Three months before he had last seen 
‘Thorne in Chicago—a man in the prime 
of life, powerfully built, as straight as a 
tree, the most efficient and highest-paid 
man in the company’s employ. How often 
had he envied Thorne! For years he 
had been Howland’s ideal of a great en- 
gineer. And now— 

He stood speechless. Slowly, as if the 
movement gave him pain, Thorne slipped 
off the great fur coat from about his 
shoulders. One of his arms was suspend- 
ed in a sling. His broad shoulders were 
bent, his eyes wild and haggard. Thre 
smile that came to his lips as he held out 
a hand to Howland gave to his death- 


white face an appearance even more 


ghastly than before. 
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“Hello, Jack!” he said in greeting. 
‘““What’s the matter, man? Do I look 
like a ghost?” 

“What is the matter, Thorne? I found 
Gregson half dying at Le Pas, and now 
you—”’ 

“It’s a wonder you’re not reading my 
name on a little board slab instead of see- 
ing yours truly in flesh and blood, Jack,” 
laughed Thorne nervously. “A ton of 
rock, man—a ton of rock, and I was un- 
der it.” 

Over Thorne’s shoulder the young engi- 
neer caught a glimpse of the Cree’s face. 
A dark flash shot into his eyes. His teeth 
gleamed for an instant between his tense 
lips in something that might have been a 
sneer. 

Thorne sat down, rubbing his hands 
before the fire. 

“We've been unfortunate, Jack,” he 
said slowly. “ Gregson and I have had 
the worst kind of luck since the day we 
struck this camp, and we’re no longer fit 
for the job. It will take us six months 
to get on our feet again. You'll find 
everything here in good condition. The 
line is blazed straight to the bay, we’ve 
got three hundred good men, plenty of 
supplies, and so far as I know you'll not 
‘find a disaffected hand on the Wekusko. 
Probably Gregson and I will take hold of 
the Le Pas end of the line in the spring. 
It’s up to you to build the roadway to the 
bay.” 

“I’m sorry things have gone badly,” 
replied Howland. He leaned forward 
until his face was close to his compan- 
ion’s. ‘ Thorne, is there a man up here 
named Croisset, or a girl called Mélisse ?”’ 

He watched the senior engineer close- 
ly, but nothing to confirm his suspicions 
came into the man’s face. Thorne looked 
up, a little surprised at the tone of the 
other’s voice. 

“Not that I know of, Jack. There may 
be a man named Croisset among our three 
hundred workers. You can tell by look- 
ing at the pay-roll. There are fifteen or 
twenty married men, and most of them 
have families. Gregson knows more about 
the girls than I. Anything particular?” 

“Just a word I’ve got for them—if 
they’re here,” replied Howland careless- 
ly. ‘Are these my quarters?” . 

“Tf you like them. When I got hurt 
we moved up among the men. Brought 


























us into closer touch with the working end, 
you know.” 

“You and Gregson must have been laid 
up at about the same time,” said the 
young engineer. “ That was a painful 
wound of his. I wonder who it was who 
shot him? Funny that a man like Greg- 
son should have an enemy.” 

Thorne sat up with a jerk. There came 
the rattle of a pan from the stove, and 
Howland turned his head in time to see 
Jackpine staring at him as if he had ex- 
ploded a mine under his feet. 

‘““Who shot him?” gasped the senior 
engineer. ‘“‘ Why—er—didn’t Gregson 
tell you that it was an accident?” 

“Why should he lie, Thorne?” 

A faint flush swept into the other’s pal- 
lid face. For a moment there was a 
penetrating glare in his eyes as he looked 
at Howland. Jackpine still stood silent 
and motionless beside the stove. 

“ He told me that it was an accident,” 
said Thorne at last. 

“ Funny,” was all that Howland said, 
turning to the Indian as if the matter 
was one of no importance. ‘“ Ah, Jack- 
pine, I’m glad to see the coffee-pot on. 
I’ve got a box of the blackest and mildest 
Porto Ricans you ever laid eyes on in my 
kit, Thorne, and we'll open ’em up for a 
good smoke after supper. Hello, why 
have you got boards nailed over that win- 
dow?” 

For the first time Howland noticed 
that the thin muslin curtain which he 
thought had screened a window concealed, 
in place of a window, a carefully fitted 
barricade of plank. A sudden thrill shot 
through him as he rose to examine it. 
With his back toward Thorne he said, 
half laughing: 

“ Perhaps Gregson was afraid the fel- 
low who clipped off his finger would get 
him through the window, eh?” 

He made as if he did not perceive the 
effect of his words upon the senior engi- 
neer. The two sat down to supper, and 
for an hour after they had finished they 
smoked and talked upon the business of 
the camp. It was ten o’clock when 
Thorne and Jackpine left the cabin. 

No sooner had they gone than How- 
land closed and barred the door, lighted 
another cigar, and began pacing rapidly 
up and down the room. Already there 
were developments. Gregson had lied 
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about his finger. Thorne had lied about 
his own injuries, whatever they were. He 
was certain of these two things—and of 
more. The two senior engineers were not 
leaving the Wekusko because of mere dis- 
satisfaction with the work and the coun- 
try. They were running away, and for 
some reason they were concealing the real 
motive for their flight. 

Was it possible that they were delib- 
erately sacrificing him in order to save 
themselves? He could not bring himself 
to believe this, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence against them. Both were men of 
irreproachable honor. ‘Thorne, especial- 
ly, was a man of indomitable nerve—a 
man who would be the last in the world 
to prove treacherous to a business asso- 
ciate or a friend. 

He was sure that neither of them knew 
of Croisset or of the beautiful girl whom 
he had met at Prince Albert; and this 
led him to believe that there were other 
characters in the strange plot in which he 
had become involved besides those whom 
he had encountered upon the Great North 
Trail. Again he examined the barricaded 
window, and he was more than ever con- 
vinced that his chance hit at Thorne had 
struck true. 

He was tired from his long day’s 
travel, but little inclination to sleep came 
to him; and stretching himself out upon 
the lounge, with his head and shoulders 
bolstered up by furs, he continued to 
smoke and think. He was surprised when 
a little clock tinkled out the hour of 
eleven. He had not seen the clock be- 
fore. Now he listened to its faint, mo- 
notonous ticking close to his head, until 
he felt an impelling drowsiness creeping 
over him. His eyelids began to droop, 
and he was almost asleep when it struck 
again—softly, and yet with sufficient vol- 
ume of sound to arouse him. It had 
struck twelve. 

With an effort Howland overcame his 
drowsiness and dragged himself to a sit- 
ting posture, knowing that he ought to 
undress and go to bed. The lamp was 
still burning brightly, and he rose to 
turn down the wick. Suddenly he stopped. 
To his dulled senses there came distinctly 
the sound of a knock at the door. 

For a few moments he waited, silent 
and motionless. It came again, louder 
than before, and yet in it there was some- 
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thing of caution. It was not the heavy 
tattoo of one who had come to awaken 
him on a matter of business. 

Who could be his midnight visitor? 
Howland went back to his heavy coat, and 
slipped his revolver into his hip-pocket. 
The knock came again. He walked to 
the door, and, with his right hand grip- 
ping the butt of his pistol, flung it open. 

For a moment he stood transfixed, 
staring speechlessly at a white, startled 
face lighted up by the glow of the oil- 
lamp. Bewildered to the point of dumb- 
ness, he backed slowly, holding the door 
open, and there entered the one person in 
all the world whom he wished most to 
see—she who had become so strangely a 
part of his life since that first night at 
Prince Albert, and whose sweet face was 
holding a deeper meaning for him with 
every hour that he lived. 

He closed the door and turned, still 
without speaking; and, impelled by a 
sudden emotion that sent the blood thrill- 
ing through his veins, he held out both 
hands to the girl, for whom he now knew 
that he was willing to face all the perils 
between civilization and the frozen seas 
of the north. 


Vil 


For a moment the girl hesitated, her 
ungloved hands clenched upon her breast, 
her bloodless face tense with a strange 
grief as she saw the outstretched arms of 
the man whom her treachery had almost 
lured to his death. Then, slowly, she ap- 
proached, and once more Howland held 
her hands clasped to him and gazed ques- 
tioningly down into the wild eyes that 
stared into his own. 

“Why did you run away from me?” 
were the first words that he spoke. They 
came from him gently, as if he had known 
her for a long time. In them there was 
no tone of bitterness; in the warmth of 
his gray eyes there was none of the de- 
nunciation which she might have expect- 
ed. He repeated the question, bending 
his head until he felt the soft touch of 
her hair on his lips. ‘‘ Why did you run 
away from me?” 

She drew away from him, her eyes 
searching his face. 

“T lied to you,” she breathed, her 
words coming to him in a whisper. “I 
lied—” 
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The words caught in her throat. He 
saw her struggling to control herself, to 
stop the quivering of her lip, the tremble 
in her voice. In another moment she had 
broken down, and with a low, sobbing cry 
sank in a chair beside the table and. 
buried her head in her arms. 

As Howland saw the convulsive trem- 
bling of her shoulders, his soul was flood- 
ed with a strange joy—not at this sight 
of her grief, but at the knowledge that 
she was sorry for what she had done. 
Softly he approached. The girl’s fur cap 
had fallen off. Her long, shining braid 
was half undone, and its silken strands 
fell over her shoulder and glistened in 
the lamp-glow upon the table. His hand 
hesitated, and then fell gently upon the 
bowed head. 

“Sometimes the friend who lies is the 
only friend who’s true,” he said. “I be- 
lieve that it must have been necessary for 
you to lie.” 

Just once his hand slipped strokingly 
over her soft hair; then, regaining his 
self-control, he went to the opposite side 
of the narrow table and sat down. When 
the girl raised her head there was a bright 
flush in her cheeks. He could see the 
damp stain of tears on her face, but there 
was no sign of them now in the eyes that 
seemed seeking to find in his own the 
truth of what his words had spoken a 
few moments before. 

“You believe that?” she questioned 
eagerly. ‘‘ You believe that it was neces- 
sary for me to lie?” 

‘She leaned a little toward him, her 
fingers twining themselves about one an- 
other nervously as she waited for him to 
answer. 

“Yes!” said Howland. He spoke the 
one word with a finality that sent a soft 
gladness into the deep blue eyes. “TI be- 
lieve that you had to lie to me.” 

His low voice was vibrant with un- 
bounded faith. Other words were upon 
his lips, but he forced them back. A part 
of what he might have said—a part of 
the strange, joyous tumult in his heart— 
betrayed itself in his face, and before that 
betrayal the girl drew back slowly, the 
color fading from her cheeks. 

“ And I believe you will not lie to me 
again,” he said. 

She rose to her feet and flung back her 
hair, looking down upon him in the man- 
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ner of one who had never before met this 
kind of man, and knew not what to make 
of him. 

“No, I will not lie to you again,” she 
replied more firmly. ‘‘ Do you believe me 
now?” 

* Ves.” 

“Then, go back into the south! I have 
come to tell you that again to-night—to 
make you believe me. You should have 
turned back at Le Pas. If you don’t go 
to-morrow—” 

Her voice seemed to choke her, and she 
stood without finishing, leaving him to 
understand what she had meant to say. 
In an instant Howland was at her side. 
Once more his old, resolute fighting blood 
was up. Firmly he took her hands again, 
his eyes compelling her to look up at him. 

“If I don’t go to-morrow, they will 
kill me,” he completed, repeating the 
words of her note to him. ‘“ Now, if you 
are going to be honest with me, tell me 
this—who is going to kill me, and why?” 

He felt a convulsive shudder pass 
through her as she answered: 

“T said that I would not lie to you 
again. If I cannot tell you the truth, I 
will tell you nothing. It is impossible for 
me to say why your life is in danger.” 

“ But you know?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

He seated her again in the chair be- 
side the table, and sat down opposite her. 

“Will you tell me who you are?” 

She hesitated, twisting her fingers nerv- 
ously in a silken strand of her hair. 

“Will you?” he persisted. 

“Tf I tell you who I am,” she said at 
last, ‘‘ you will know who is threatening 
your life.” 

He stared at her in astonishment. For 
a second time the girl rose from her chair. 

“You will go?” she entreated. ‘ You 
will go to-morrow?” Her hand was 
upon the latch of the door. ‘ You will 
go?” 

He had risen, and was lighting a cigar 
over the chimney of the lamp. Laughing, 
he came toward her. 

“Yes, surely I am going—to see you 
safely home! ” 

Suddenly he turned back to the lounge, 
and belted on his revolver and _ holster. 
When he returned she barred his way de- 
fiantly, her back against the door. 

“You cannot go,” she said. 
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‘c Why? ” 

“ Because ’—he caught the frightened 
flutter of her voice again—“ because they 
will kill you.” 

The low laugh that he breathed in her 
hair was more of joy than fear. 

“I am glad that you care,” he whis- 
pered softly. 

“You must go,” she still persisted. 

“With you—yes,” he answered. 

““No, no—to-morrow. You must go 
back to Le Pas—back into the south. 
Will you promise me that?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I will tell you 
soon.” 

She surrendered to the determination 
in his voice, and allowed him to pass out 
into the night with her. Swiftly she led 
him along a path that ran into the deep 
gloom of the balsam and spruce. He 
could hear the throbbing of her heart 
and her quick, excited breathing as she 
stopped, one of her hands clasping him 
nervously by the arm. 

“Tt is not very far from here,” she 
whispered. “ You must not go with me. 
If they saw me with you, at this hour—” 

He felt her shuddering against him. 

“ Only a little farther,” he begged. 

She surrendered again, hesitatingly, and 
they went on, more slowly than before, 
until they came to where faint lights in 
the camp were visible ahead of them. 

‘“ Now—now you must go!” 

Howland turned as if, to obey. 
instant the girl was at his side. 

“You have not promised,” she entreat- 
ed. ‘‘ Will you go to-morrow?” 

In the luster of the eyes that were 
turned up to him in the gloom Howland 
saw again the strange, sweet power that 
had taken possession of his soul. It did 
not occur to him, in these moments, that 
he had known this girl for only a few 
hours; that until to-night he had heard 
no word pass from her lips. He was 
conscious only that in the space of those 
few hours there had come into his life 
something that he had never known be- 
fore. : 

He felt a deep longing to tell her this, 
to take her sweet face between his hands’ 
as they stood in the gloom of the forest, 
and to confess to her that she had become 
more to him than a passing vision in a 
strange wilderness. That night he had 
forgotten half of the strenuous lesson he 
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had striven years to master. Success, am- 
bition—the mere joy of achievement— 
were for the first time sunk under a 
greater thing for him—the pulsating, hu- 
man presence of this girl. 

As he looked down into her face, plead- 
ing with him still in its white, silent ter- 
ror, he forgot, too, what this woman was 
or might have been, knowing only that to 
him she had opened a new and glorious 
world filled with a promise that stirred 
his blood like sharp wine. He crushed 


her hands once more to his breast, as he. 


had done on the Great North Trail, hold- 
ing her so close that he could feel the 
throbbing of her bosom against him. He 
spoke no word; and still her eyes pleaded 
with him to go. 

Suddenly he freed one of his hands, 
brushed back the thick hair from her 
brow, and turned her face gently until 
what dim light came Cown from the stars 
above glowed in the beauty of her eyes. 
In his own face she saw that which he 
had not dared to speak, and from her 
lips there came a soft, little sobbing cry. 

‘““No, I have not promised, and I will 
not promise,” he said. Before she could 
move he caught her for a moment close 
in his arms. ‘ This is why I will not go 
back,” he cried softly. “It is because I 
love you—love you—” He caught him- 
self, choking back the words. ‘ You will 
forgive me,” he begged. ‘I do not mean 
to do wrong. Only you must know why 
I shall not go back into the south.” 

From her distance she saw his arms 
stretched out like shadows toward her. 
Her voice was low—so low that he could 
hardly hear the words she spoke, but its 
sweetness thrilled him. 

“Tf you love me, you will do this thing 
for me. You will go to-morrow.” 

“ And you?” 

“JT?” He heard the tremulous quiver 
in her voice. “ Very soon you will forget 
that you have ever seen me.” 

From down the path there came the 
sound of low voices. Excitedly the girl 
ran to Howland, thrusting him back with 
her hands. 

“Go! Go!” she cried tensely. ‘Hurry 
back to the cabin! Lock your door, and 
don’t come out again to-night. Oh, please, 
please go—”’ 

The voices were approaching. 
land laughed softly. 


How- 
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“T am not going to run, little girl,” he 
whispered. “I will fight if I am at- 
tacked. Do you see?” 

He drew his revolver, so that it gleamed 
in the light of the stars. With a fright- 
ened gasp the girl pulled him into the 
thick bushes beside the path, until they 
stood a dozen paces from where those 
who were coming down the trail would 
pass. 

There was a silence as Howland slipped 
his weapon back into its holster. Then 
the voices came again, very near, and at 
the sound his companion shrank close to 
him, her hands clutching his arms, her 
white, frightened face raised to him in 
piteous appeal. His blood leaped through 
him like fire. He knew that the girl had 
recognized the voices—that those who 
were about to pass him were the mys- 
terious enemies against whom she had 
warned him. Perhaps they were the two 
who had attacked him on the Great North 
Trail. 

His muscles grew tense. The girl could 
feel them straining under her hands, 
could feel his body grow rigid and alert. 
His hand fell again upon his revolver, 
and he made a step past her, his eyes 
flashing, his face as set as iron. Almost 
sobbing, she pressed herself against his 
breast, holding him back. 

“ Don’t — don’t — don’t!” she whis- 
pered. 

They could hear the crackling of brush 
under the feet of those who were ap- 
proaching. Suddenly the sounds ceased, 
not twenty paces away. 

From his arms the girl’s hands rose 
slowly to his shoulders—to his face, ca- 
ressingly, pleadingly ; her beautiful eyes 
glowed, half with terror, half with a 
prayer to him. 

“ Don’t!” she breathed again, so close 
that her sweet breath fell warm upon his 
face. ‘“ Don’t, if you—if you care for 
me!” 

Gently he drew her close in his arms, 
crushing her face to his breast, kissing 
her hair, her eyes, her mouth. 

‘“‘T love you!” he whispered again and 
again. 

The steps were resumed, the voices died 
away. Then there came a pressure against 
his breast, a gentle resistance, and he 
opened his arms so that the girl drew 
back from him. Her lips were smiling 














at him, and in that smile there was gentle 
accusation, the sweetness of forgiveness. 
He could see, too, that there had come a 
flush into her cheeks and a dazzling glow 
into her eyes. 

“They are gone!” she said, trembling. 

“Yes, they are gone.” He stood look- 
ing down into her glowing face in si- 
lence. ‘‘ They are gone,” he repeated. 
‘They were the men who tried to kill 
me at Prince Albert. I have let them 
go—for you. Will you tell me your 
name?” 

“ Yes—that 
lisse.” 

“ Mélisse! ” 

The name fell from him sharply. In 
an instant there recurred to him all that 
Croisset had said, and there almost came 
from his lips the half-breed’s last words: 
“ Perhaps you will understand when I 
tell you this warning is sent to you by 
the little Mélisse.” What had Croisset 
meant ? 

“‘Mélisse!” he repeated, looking strange- 
ly into the girl’s face. 

“ Yes, Mélisse—”’ 

She drew back from him slowly, the 
color fading from her cheeks. As she 
saw the light in his eyes, there burst 
from her a short, stifled cry. 

“Now you understand why you must 
go back into the south,” she almost 
sobbed. ‘ Oh, I have sinned to tell you 
my name! But you will go, won’t you? 
You will go, for me!” 

“For you I would go to the end of 
the earth,” interrupted Howland, his pale 
face near to her. “ But you must tell me 
why. I don’t understand you. I don’t 
know why those men tried to kill me in 
Prince Albert. I don’t know why my 
life is in danger here. Croisset told me 
that the warning came from a girl named 
Mélisse. I didn’t understand him. I don’t 
understand you. It is all a mystery to 
me. So far as I know, I have never had 
enemies. I never heard your name until 
Croisset spoke it. What did he mean? 
What do you mean? Why do you want 
to drive me from the Wekusko? Why is 
my life in danger? It is for you to tell 
me these things. I have been honest 
with you. I love you. I will fight for 


much—now. It is Mé- 


you if it is necessary, but you must tell 
me!” 
His breath was hot in her face, and she 
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stared at him as if what she heard robbed 
her of the power of speech. 

‘““Won’t you tell me?” he whispered 
more softly. ‘‘ Mélisse!”’ She made no 
effort to resist him as he drew her once 
more into his arms. “ Mélisse, won’t you 
tell me?” 

She lifted her hands to his face and 
pushed back his head, looking squarely 
into his eyes. 

“If I tell you,” she said softly, “ and 
in telling you betray those whom I love, 
will you promise to bring harm to none 
of them, but go—go back into the south?” 

“ And leave you?” 

“Yes, and leave me.” 

There was the faintest tremor of a sob 
in the voice which she was trying so hard 
to control. His arms tightened about 
her. 

‘““T will swear to do what is best for 
you—and for me,” he replied. “TI will 
swear to bring harm to none whom you 
care to shield; but I will not promise to 
leave you.” 

A soft glow came into the girl’s eyes 
as she unclasped his arms and stood back 
from him. 

“T will think,” she whispered quickly. 
“Perhaps I will tell you to-morrow 
night—here—if you will keep your oath 
and do what is best for you and for me.” 

“T swear it!” 

“Then I will meet you here—at this 
time—when the others are asleep.. But 
you will be careful, careful—” Uncon- 
sciously she half reached her arms out 
to him ag she turned toward the path. 
“You will be careful to-morrow—prom- 
ise me that!” 

“TI promise.” 

Like a shadow she was gone. He heard 
her quick steps running up the path, saw 
her form as it disappeared in the forest 
gloom. For a few moments longer he 
stood, hardly breathing, until he knew 
that she had gone beyond his hearing. 
Then he walked swiftly along the foot- 
path that led to the cabin. 


VIII 


In the new excitement that pulsated 
through every fiber of his being, How- 
land forgot his own danger, forgot his 
old caution and the fears that gave birth 
to it—forgot everything but Mélisse and 
his own great happiness. For he was hap- 
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py—happier than he had ever been in his 
life, happier than he had ever expected 
to be. 

He was conscious of no madness in this 
strange, new joy that swept through his 
being like a fire; he did not stop to weigh 
with himself the unreasoning impulses 
that filled him. He had held Mélisse in 
his arms, he had told her of his love, 
and though she had accepted it with gen- 
tle unresponsiveness he was thrilled by 
the memory of that last look in her eyes, 
which had spoken faith, confidence, and 
perhaps even more. His faith in her had 
become as limitless as the blue space above 
him. He had known her for but a few 
hours, and yet in that time it seemed to 
him that he had lived longer than in all 
of the years that had gone before. She 
had lied to him, she had divulged only 
a part of her identity—but he knew that 
there must be reasons for these things. 

To-morrow night he would see her 
again, and then 

What would she tell him? Whatever 
it was, it was to be a reward for his own 
love. He knew that, by the half-fearing 
tremble of her voice, the sobbing catch of 
her breath, the soft glow in her eyes. 
Impelled by that love, would she confide 
in him? And then—would he go back 
to the south? 

He laughed softly, joyfully. Yes, he 
would go back into the south—he would 
go to the other end of the earth—if she 
would go with him! 

What was the building of this railroad 
now to this other great thing that had 
come into his life? For the first time he 
saw duty in another light. There were 
others who could build the road ; success, 
fortune, ambition—all were overshad- 
owed, now, by his love for this girl! 

He stopped and lighted his pipe. The 
fragrant odor of the tobacco, the flavor 
of the warm smoke in his mouth, helped 
to readjust him, to cool his heated brain. 
The old fighting instincts leaped into life 
again. Go back to the south? He asked 
himself the question once more, and in the 
gloomy silence of the forest his low laugh 
fell again as he clenched his hands in an- 
ticipation of what was ahead of him. No 
—he would build the road! And in 
building it he would win this girl, if it 
were given to him to possess her. 

His saner thoughts brought back his 
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caution. He went more slowly toward 
the cabin, keeping in the deep shadows, 
and stopping now and then to listen. At 
the edge of the clearing he paused for 
a long time. There was no sign of life 
about the cabin abandoned by Gregson 
and Thorne. It was probable that the 
two men who had passed along the path 
had returned to the camp by another trail. 

Still keeping as much within the shad- 
ows as possible, Howland went to the 
door and entered. With his feet propped 
in front of the big box-stove sat Jack- 
pine. The Indian rose as his superior en- 
tered, and something in the sullen gloom 
of his face caused the young engineer to 
eye him questioningly. 

“Any one been here, Jackpine? ” 

The old sledge-driver gave his head a 
negative shake and hunched his shoul- 
ders, pointing at the same time to the 
table, upon which lay a carefully folded 
piece of paper. 

“There!” he grunted. 

Howland spread out the paper in the 
light of the lamp and read: 


My pEAR HowLanp: 

I forgot to tell you that our mail-sledge 
starts for Le Pas to-morrow at noon, and 
as I’m planning to go down with it I want 
you to get over as early as you can in the 
morning. Can put you on to everything in 
the camp between eight and twelve. 

THORNE. 


A whistle of astonishment escaped 
Howland’s lips. . 

“Where do you sleep, Jackpine?”’ he 
asked suddenly. 

“Cabin in edge of woods,’ 
Indian. 

‘“ How about breakfast? Thorne hasn’t 
put me on to the grub-line yet.” 

“Thorne say you eat with heem in 
mornin’. I come early—wake you. After 
heem go, to-morrow, eat here.” 

“You needn’t wake me,” said How- 
land, throwing off his coat. “I'll find 
Thorne—probably before he’s up. Good 
night.” 

Jackpine had half opened the door, 
and for a moment the engineer caught 
a glimpse of his dark, grinning face 
looking back over his shoulder. The In- 
dian hesitated, as if about to speak, and 
then, with a mouthful of his inimitable 
chuckles, went out. 
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After bolting the door Howland light- 
ed a small table-lamp, entered the sleep- 
ing-room and prepared for bed. 

“Got to have a little sleep, no matter 
if things are going off like a Fourth 
of July celebration,” he grumbled, and 
rolled between the sheets. 

In spite of his old habit of rising with 
the breaking of dawn, it was Jackpine 
who awakened him a few hours later. 
The camp was hardly awake when he fol- 
lowed the Indian down among the log- 
cabins of the camp to Thorne’s quarters. 
The senior engineer was already dressed. 

‘Sorry to hustle you so, Howland,” he 
said, “‘ but I’ve got to go down with the 
mail. Just between you and me, I don’t 
believe the camp doctor is much onto his 
job. I’ve got a deuced bad shoulder and 
a worse arm, and I’m going down to a 
good surgeon as fast as I can.” 

“Didn’t they send Weston up with 
you?” asked Howland. He knew that 
Weston was the best “ accident man” in 
the company’s employ. 

‘““Yes—Weston,” replied the senior, 
eying him sharply. ‘I don’t mean to say 
he’s not a good man, Howland,” he 
amended quickly; “ but he doesn’t quite 
seem to take hold of this hurt of mine. 
By the way, I looked over our pay-roll, 
and there is no Croisset in it.” 

For an hour after breakfast the two 
men were busy with papers, maps, and 
drawings relative to the new railroad. 
Howland had kept in close touch with 
operations from Chicago, and by the time 
they were ready to leave for outside in- 
spection he was sure that he could carry 
on the work without the assistance of 
either Gregson or Thorne. Before that 
hour had passed he was certain of at 
least one other thing—that it was not in- 
competency that was taking the two se- 
nior engineers back to the home office. 
He had expected to find the working end 
in the same disorganized condition as its 
chiefs. But if Gregson and Thorne had 
been laboring under a tremendous strain 
of some kind, it was not reflected in the 
company’s work, as shown in the office 
records which the latter had spread out 
before him. 

“That’s a big six months’ work,” said 
Thorne, when they had finished. “ When 
we first came up here a jack - rabbit 
couldn’t hop through this place where 
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you're sitting, and now see what we’ve 
got—fifty cabins, four mess-halls, two of 
the biggest warehouses north of Winni- 
peg, a post-office, a hospital, three black- 
smith-shops and a shipyard.” 

‘A shipyard!” exclaimed Howland. 

“Sure—with a fifty-ton ship half 
built and frozen stiff in the ice. You 
can finish her in the spring, and you'll 
find her mighty useful for bringing sup- 
plies from the head of Wekusko. We're 
using horses on the ice now—had a 
mighty hard time in getting fifty of ’em 
up from Le Pas. And besides all this, 
we've got six miles of road-bed built to 
the south and three to the north. We've 
got a sub-camp at each working end, but 
most of the men still prefer to come in at 
night.” He dragged himself slowly and 
painfully to his feet as a knock sounded 
at the door. ‘“ That’s Macdonald, our 
camp superintendent,” he explained. “I 
told him to be here at eight. He’s a 
corker for taking hold of things.” 

A little, wiry, red-headed man hopped 
in as Thorne threw open the door. The 
moment his eyes fell upon Howland, he 
sprang forward with outstretched hand, 
smiling and bobbing his head. 

“ Howland, of course!” he cried. 
“Glad to see you! Five minutes late— 
awful sorry—but they’re having trouble 
at a coyote we’re going to blow this 
morning, and that’s what kept me.” 
From Howland he whirled upon the se- 
nior with the sudden movement of a 
cricket. ‘‘ How’s the arm, Thorne? And 
if there’s any mercy in your corpus, tell 
me if Jackpine brought me the cigarettes 
from Le Pas. If he forgot them, as the 
mail did, I’ll have his life as sure—” 

“He brought them,” said Thorne. 
‘““But how about this coyote, Mac? I 
thought it was ready to fire?” 

“So it is, now. The south ridge is 
scheduled to go up at ten o’clock.. We'll 
blow up the big north mountain some 
time to-night. It'll make glorious fire- 
works—one hundred and_ twenty-five 
barrels of powder and four fifty-pound 
cases of dynamite... If you can’t walk 
that far, Thorne, we’ll take you up on 
a sledge. Mustn’t allow you to miss it!” 

“Sorry, but I’ll have to, Mac. I’m 
going south with the mail. That’s why 


I want you with Howland and me this 
morning. 


It will be up to you to get 
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him acquainted with every detail in 
camp.” 

“ Bully!” exclaimed the little super- 
intendent, rubbing his hands with brisk 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Greggy and Thorne have 
done some remarkable things, Mr. How- 
land. You'll open your eyes when you 
see ’em! Talk about building railroads! 
We’ve got ’em all beat a_ thousand 
ways! The—” 

“ Ring off, Mac!” exclaimed Thorne ; 
and Howland found himself laughing 
down into the red, freckled face of the 
superintendent. 

“ He’s a bunch of live wires, double- 
charged all the time,” said Thorne in 
a low voice as Macdonald went out 
ahead of them. ‘“ Always like that— 
happy as a boy most of the time, loved 
by the men, but a terror when he’s riled. 
Don’t know what this camp would do 
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without him! 


IX 


Tuts same thought occurred to How- 
land a dozen times during the next two 
hours. Macdonald seemed to be the life 
and law of the camp, and he wondered 
more and more at Thorne’s demeanor. 
The camp chiefs and gang-foremen whom 
they met seemed to stand in a certain 
awe of the senior engineer, but it was at 
the cheery words of the little Scot that 
their eyes lighted with enthusiasm. 

This was not like the old Thorne, who 
had been the eye, the ear, and the tongue 
of the company’s greatest undertakings 
for a decade past, and whose boundless 
enthusiasm and love of work had been 
the largest factors in the winning of fame 
that was more than national. Howland 
began to note that there was a strange 
nervousness about Thorne when they 
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Macdonald’s 
shrewd eyes observed the new engineer’s 
perplexity, and once he took an oppor- 
tunity to whisper: 

“I. guess it’s about time for Thorne to 


were among the men. 


get back into civilization. There’s some- 
thing bad in his system. Weston told me 
yesterday that his injuries are coming 
along finely. I don’t understand it!” 

A little later they returned with 
Thorne to his room. 

“Howland must see this south coyote 
go up,” said Macdonald. “‘ Can you spare 
him? We'll be back before noon.” 

“Certainly. Come and take dinner 
with me, at twelve. That will give me 
time to make memoranda of things I may 
have forgotten.” 

Hewland fancied that there was a cer- 
tain tone of relief in the senior’s voice, 
but he made no mention of it to the su- 
perintendent as they walked swiftly to 
the scene of the “ blow-out.” The “ coy- 
ote”? was ready for firing when they ar- 
rived. It was a fifty-foot tunnel dug 
into the solid rock of the mountain, ter- 
minating in a chamber packed with ex- 
plosives, and closed with masses of 
broken rock, rammed tight. Macdonald 
showed his companion where the electric 
wire passed to the fuse within. 

“It’s a mystery to me why Thorne 
doesn’t care to see this ridge blown up,” 
he remarked, after they had finished the 
inspection. ‘‘ We’ve been at work ‘for 
three months drilling this coyote—and 
the bigger one to the north. There are 
four thousand square yards of rock to 
come out of here, and six thousand out of 
the other. You don’t see shots like those 
three times in a lifetime, and there’ll not 
be another for us between here and the 
bay. What’s the matter with Thorne?” 


(To be continued ) 


SONG FOR THE YEAR’S END 


THE wind sweeps over the wold, 
And the snow-shafts dart; 
Yet love lies not a cold, 
But warm in the heart! 


The year is sere and old, 
And will soon depart; 

Yet love lies not a cold, 
But warm in the heart! 





Sennett Stephens 






































ome, love,across the crisped sod, 
XCM And let us twine the ivy-tod ! 
And should we find the berried bough— 
The mystic bough of mistletoe — 
Then will we lift a dual vow 
To the blind god of bended bow! 4 


a rb 


& xe kisses the accepted sign, 
342% The sacrifice at Cupid's shrine! 
On yonder druid oak-tree, see 
His sacred bough, the misfletoe! 
Ah, tender-sweet the rites shall be 
Of the blind god with bended bow ! 
Chinton Scollard 











MUSTY, DUSTY MR. CULLENDER 


BY FLORIDA. PIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


R. CULLENDER felt a mys- 
| \V terious tensity in the air. Some- 
thing unpleasant was brewing. 
He was conscious of the disturbance, 
but with a great simplicity laid it to the 
furnace. He wiped his bald spot with 
his big silk handkerchief, and eyed his 
daughter, She was playing solitaire on 
the other ‘side of the center-table, and 
met his glance with a placid eye. ‘There 
was, however, something faintly sug- 
gestive of concealment in her placidity, 
and Mr. Cullender wondered vaguely if 
she might not be the cause of his discom- 
fort. 

Quite suddenly he exonerated the fur- 
nace and concentrated his attention on 
his daughter. “She was preparing to 
speak—not immediately, but some time 
during the evening. He knew that, until 
she found the moment she considered op- 
portune, she would continue to play soli- 
taire, and until she spoke he would feel 
senselessly, groundlessly guilty. 

His evening was spoiled. There was 
not a doubt of it. He had expected to 
have such an agreeable time mending 
the lock on the bookcase-door, and, with 
gentle anticipation of a congenial hour, 
had brought down the drawer from the 
tool-table in the garret and emptied it 
on the sofa. Either there was some- 
thing wrong in this—though he could 
not for the life of him see why, for 
locksmiths were exorbitant, lazy fel- 
lows, who should be discouraged — or 
else his daughter had something upset- 
ting to say of which he had not the slight- 
est inkling. 

He wished that he knew what signs for 
her proclaimed an amiable mood in him. 
She had always been her own judge of 
when he should be approached, and it 


had often puzzled Mr. Cullender to know 
on what she based her suppositions. 

He fumbled for a certain nail to 
which he had taken a fancy weeks ago, 
and in his anxiety the ashes from his 
cigar scattered themselves freely over 
his clothes. Instead of the nail, he 
found a nut that he had been wanting on 
and off for months; and, forgetting the 
danger emanating from his daughter, 
he called out happily: 

‘““ My dear, just take the shade off the 
lamp, will you? I can’t half see over 
here!” 

Miss Cullender laid down her cards and 
turned toward him. 

“You don’t want a horrid, glaring 
light, dad.” Her tone was such as quite 
to justify the feeling of guilt with which 
he had provided himself a few minutes 
before. 

He burned a hole in his coat, saw it, 
smiled, and answered gently: 

“Well, my dear, a lamp - shade has 
always seemed to me the result of 
a wholly unnecessary second thought. 
The light, after all, is to enable us to 
see, you know.” 

Mr. Cullender looked so amenable 
that he brought the thing he had been 
dreading into the open. His daughter 
announced it with a laugh: 

“There won’t be any necessity for 
your seeing for fully ten minutes. I’m 
going to talk to you, dad; so come over 
here and forget about the light.” 

The unhappy gentleman drew up a 
chair beside his daughter, and she began 
in a tone of exaltation that would have 
made any one—even a much less nervous 
person than Mr. Cullender — fear for 
the future peace of the household. 


“Of course you know, dad, that 
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Harry Powell has been — well, rather 
wanting me to marry him for quite a long 
time.” She explained the situation with 
inodern calm. “We had it out this 
afternoon on the train, and I told him 
that I should never marry; that I in- 
tended to devote my whole life to you. 
Naturally, Harry was cut up at my re- 
fusal; but he’ll get over it. Men always 
do.” 

Here she interrupted herself with a 
slight smile that showed how little hope 
she felt Harry Powell to have of really 
getting over it. It was purely conven- 
tion that impelled her to make so un- 
likely a statement. 

“T’ve only told you this in case his 
being around should have made you feel 
unhappy. I want you to know that I 
am never going to leave you, and that 
I shall never—never—give a thought to 
any one else.” 

She sat back in her chair with a smile 
of complete. satisfaction, and watched 
the effect of her words on her father. 
Mr. Cullender had all the symptoms of 
a man who has received a wholly unex- 
pected blow and is at first rendered a 
little simple-minded. He smiled at Ker 


faintly, shivered in a tardy realization of 
how very cold the water was into which 
he had been plunged, and exploded with 


a somewhat uncomplimentary ‘ Good 
Heavens! ” 

His daughter’s smile deepened. She 
felt that his ejaculatory gratitude was 
only to be expected. No one could 
know better than she how praiseworthy 
a thing she had done. 

Mr. Cullender was in a bad way. 
Something was rising in him which he 
made valiant attempts to swallow. His 
amisble, absent-minded eyes bulged with 
the effort. ‘Then, in his desperation, he 
openly flicked his cigar-ashes upon the 
carpet, and said, in the tone of a man 
who, though looking at a blank wall, 
still retains his theoretical belief in loop- 
holes: 

“But, my dear, surely you care for 
Harry Powell? And even if you don’t” 
—he was warming to his subject— 
“even if you don’t, my dear, this de- 
veting your life is a” —he_ paused, 
knowing that a word might ruin him, 
then hid weakly behind —‘“a_ serious 
business.” 
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“Not for you, dad!” His daughter’s 
certainty roused Mr. Cullender, and in- 
wardly ‘he took up arms. ‘“ For me, 
yes; but I’ve thought it all over, and 
I’ve quite made up my mind. My life 
is to be devoted to you.” Here she 
leaned forward and brushed vigorously 
at his waistcoat. ‘Oh, don’t you see 
how you need me? Who would keep 
you spruce if I weren’t here? Ashes all 
over your coat, and fresh stains from 
those wretched tools! I can’t have peo- 
ple calling you snuffy Mr. Cullender! 
That’s what you would be, you know, 
dad, if I left you to yourself. Ah, that 
spot won’t come out—I’ll have to get 
the benzine.” 


II 


SHE left the room quickly, a manag- 
ing light in her eye. Mr. Cullender sat 
where she had left him. He grew 
limper minute by minute. The ends of 
his tie, loosened by his daughter’s 
brushing, caught his eye, and impatient- 
ly he jerked them until they flapped 
down the center of his back, and so 
ceased to be a detail in a suddenly an- 
noying world. A life devoted to him, 
quite apart from whose life it happened 
to be, was an overpowering gift. He 
felt like a recently snuffed candle. 

“People have no right to do such 
things!”” he fumed. ‘“ Young people 
are entirely too independent these days, 
not to say impertinent. Yes, imperti- 
nent is the word! To deliberately, in 
cold blood, devote your life to some one, 
without making sure that the some one 
has no objection — why, it’s monstrous 
—an imposition! ” 

Mr. Cullender’s rising anger was not 
so much for his own predicament as that 
such things were allowed to be. To 
have an entire life devoted to one, espe- 
cially in one’s old age, when one had, 
so to speak, got comfortably over the 
actual, burdensome living of one’s own 
life and settled down to a restful career 
of puttering! At the very moment one 
has gained the right to relax a bit, a 
young, fresh, vigorous life intrudes it- 
self, and— 

Mr. Cullender, in his distress, picked 
up his cigar by the wrong end and in- 
dulged in a single second’s comforting 
profanity. He could hear his daughter 
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mounting to the second story, and he 
gave his thoughts a loose rein. She 
had probably refused Harry Powell with 
ardor. Undoubtedly, the world at large 
would praise her for her devotion to her 
father, and its approval constituted 
enough happiness to balance the loss of 
the really admirable young man who 
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“You've got on those frayed cuffs again, 
too. Really, you’d be a perfect old rag- 
bag if I’d let you!” 

Mr. Cullender straightened. 

“Tf you let me, my dear? But why 
don’t you, if that’s what I want to be?” 

It was Mr. Cullender’s first struggle 
to get out of the net. 





I CAN’T HALF SEE 


OVER HERE!” 


wanted her. She must love him—in all 
likelihood she did; but she had been 
tempted by the awful delight of doing 
an unnecessary duty. 

Because for centuries a perverted idea 
had been held on this matter of devo- 
tion, both young Powell and _ himself 
were to suffer. What was there, look- 
ing into the thing deeply, that made de- 
voting one’s life to some one else so 
popular in the public fancy? What 
could there be? Mr. Cullender repeated 
oratorically to himself. He was just 
about to frame a crushing reply, when 
his daughter reentered the room, armed 
with a whisk-broom and other imple- 
ments of torturing cleanliness. 

“Now, I’ll have you right in no time,” 
she beamed, uncorking her offensive lit- 
tle bottle. “What a fusty, dusty old 
dear you are!” She rubbed away with 
a briskness that hypnotized her father. 


“ But it isn’t what you ought to want 
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to be!’ she chirruped, tightening the net 
over Mr. Cullender’s kickings. 

His tie was pulled to the front and 
rubbed with some of the stifling fluid. 
Mr. Cullender held his nose at as great 
a distance as he could from so near a 
thing as his own shirt-front, and thought 
loudly, with almost the fervor that a 
fanatic gives to the repetition of his sus- 
taining creed: 

“T want to be fusty, and, above ail, 
dusty! I’ve never realized it before, but 
it’s what I’ve been looking forward to 
all my life. Spruceness would kill me. 
Why can’t people keep their lives to 
themselves? Why should any one ex- 
pect to get credit for insisting upon hang- 
ing her life around the neck of another 
person? The thing should be put a stop 
to. It’s unjust, and I’m not sure it’s 
legal. Anyway, it’s damnable!” 
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Mr. Cullender felt better after this men- 
tal revolt, and repeated the formula by 
way of support. His daughter stopped 
rubbing. 

“Dad, why are you muttering? Don’t 
mutter — it’s only very old people that 
mutter.” 

Mr. Cullender gave a push to his 
chair which sent him rolling beyond the 
his daughter and her benzine 
From his vantage-point he glared 


reach of 
bottle. 
at her. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’m a very old 
person; it’s only right that I should 
mutter. I’ve reached the time of life 
when I ought to have spots on my 
clothes, and any of the other comforts 
of old age that I wish; but you are de- 
priving me of them. You won’t let me 
be old; you’re keeping me as young as 
your age when my tastes are as old as my 
age. You’re making me lead a double 
life, Mary, and—”’ 

Mr. Cullender caught the hurt light 
in his daughter’s eye, studied it for a mo- 
ment, and succumbed before it. He smiled 
with a reassuring sweetness, and rolled 
his chair back to its former position, mur- 
muring : 

“There, there, my dear; your father 
must have his little fun! ” 

She grasped the lapels of his coat and 
sawed them in gay reproof. 

“Why, you blessed old dear,” 
laughed, “I don’t know when I’ve seen 
you in such good spirits, and it’s just 
because you know you are going to have 
me always, isn’t it? Oh, that stupid 
Harry Powell! Do you know what the 
foolish fellow said, dad? You’d never 
guess. He said you would dote on being 
let alone.” 

“Let alone, my 
an excited break in 
voice. 

“ Ves, think of it! It was just Harry’s 
stupidity that made me decide to refuse 
him. He said that you had earned a 
rest, and that the only reason he asked 
me to come and pester him was because 
he was husky and could stand it. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

Mr. Cullender’s limp old cheeks were 
quite pink. He pursed twitching lips and 
demanded : 

“But you told him, of course, about 


devoting your life?” 


she 


There was 
Cullender’s 


dear?” 


Mr. 
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“Of course I did. I told him I 
should never leave you, and he said 
‘Shucks!’ Then I grew a little vexed 
at his not taking my resolution more seri- 
ously, and told him I should devote my 
entire life to you. Well, at that he got 
rather angry himself, and said you de- 
served it if you hadn’t brought me up 
better.” 

Here Mr. Cullender buried his face 
in his hands and uttered something that 
sounded like a smothered cheer. His 
daughter’s arms went quickly around his 
neck, and she droned: ; 

“Don’t you feel badly, dad! The 
moment he began being rude about you, 
I refused him definitely. I shall never 
see him again.” 

Mr. Cullender’s head came up. 

““Never see him again? Why, the 
boy lives next door!” 

““T know he does, though I can’t for 
the life of me see why he has so little 
delicacy ; but when he said such a thing 
about you, I told him I never should 
speak to him as long as I lived, and 
that is precisely the same as never seeing 
him.” 

Again Mr. Cullender’s -head went 
down, and this time his shoulders heaved. 
His daughter patted the base of his 
brain steadily, tirelessly, until he felt in 
danger of paralysis. Then he rose and 
turned to his pile of tools. 


III 


Ir was inexplicable to Mr. Cullender 
that he had never before appreciated 
Harry Powell. The young man must 
be made a member of the family —a 
member living a block or so away, with 
Mary, in a house where no one minded 
lamp-shades ; and where, when Mr. Cul- 
lender felt particularly strong, he could 
go and whittle out a primitive menagerie 
for the benefit of the nursery. He turned 
his back to his daughter and wondered 
if he had the courage to lay plans for 
her undoing? If he could once get her 
married, she would be happy. Powell 
presumably would, and as for himself— 
at the thought Mr. Cullender broke out 
into an unsteady rendering of ‘ Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” 

A furtive glance sent to where she had 
again arranged her cards for solitaire 
depressed Mr. Cullender, however, and 
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chilled him into a belief that perhaps 
he and Powell were helpless before her. 
His sensation of being doused returned. 
Her forehead was so high and so piti- 
lessly exalted. At the sight of it, Mr. 
Cullender picked up the file, reflecting 
that, as she had neither in- 
herited that forehead from 
him nor from her mother, it 
must be a thing she had 
achieved quite by herself. 
In the face of such rigorous 
bringing about of what was 
best, the agitated old gen- 
tleman felt that it was use- 
less to make an open fight, 
and commenced his filing. 

In an instant Mary’s hands 
were at her ears, and pained, 
hissing breaths were drawn 
between her teeth. Her 
father, absorbed in his 
thoughts, filed with fervor. 
She called out: 

“Oh, oh, stop it!” 

Mr. Cullender turned. 

“Mary, my dear, are you 
ill?” 

“No, of course not. Don’t 


be silly. It’s that awful 
filing!” The filing ceased, 


mostly from amazement, and 
the sufferer relaxed slight- 
ly, though with chattering 


teeth. ‘‘Oh, the chills are 
going up and down my 


back, and I don’t think I’ll ever be able 
to use the tips of my fingers again! Oh, 
how could you do it?” 

“ But, my dear, how could I know 
that filing was going to distress you? 
Filing! Why, there’s nothing more sim- 
ple than filing! Let me do it again, and 
see if it still affects you disagreeably!” 
Mr. Cullender was all concern. 

“ No, no, it will; I know it will! It’s 
too awful! Why are you fixing that 
lock, anyway? You ought to have sent 
for the locksmith. You haven’t the right 


tools. You can’t have all the necessary 
things. Oh, dear, ugh!” 


“But I have the right things. I al- 
ways pick up anything I find in the 
street, and my collection of odds and 
ends is quite varied. Besides, I like to 
save these little expenses.” 

Miss Cullender was wetting the tips 
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of her fingers with the end of her tongue, 
and spoke through the operation. 

“ But that’s a sign of age, dad—saving 
little expenses that don’t count and col- 
lecting truck. They are bad symptoms. 
Why don’t you fight against them?” 


‘BUT IT ISN'T WHAT YCU OUGHT TO WANT TO BE!” 


For answer, Mr. Cullender began - 
filing savagely, and his daughter, in shud- 
dering distress, flew from the room. He 
heard the front door close. He had 
sent her out into the night air. She 


would, no doubt, take cold. .Should he 
call her back? No, she was well wrapped 
up, he felt sure; even in her most impet- 


uous moments, she was certain to re- 
member her rubbers. 
Mr. Cullender continued to file. He 


hummed as he worked. The oil - can 
upset on the sofa, and gradually a dark 
circle grew on the cover. Mr. Cullen- 
der did not see it, but its existence some- 
how added to his happiness. His song 
grew louder, and his hands became brown 
with rust-stains. 

Presently he rose, and, with a wicked 
little smile on his face, removed the 
lamp -shade. The cheering glare led 
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him to blend an occasional whistle with 
his song. By attempting to peer into 
an old lock that refused to unscrew, he 
put a large smut on his nose. 

Just then the front door banged vi- 
ciously, and his daughter flounced into 
the room. She sat in her chair by the 
table, and, with a little sob, stirred the 
magazines and books into a rumpled 
heap. Then, biting her lip and breathing 
heavily, she straightened out the havoc 
she had wrought, and, turning to where 
her amazed father sat, cried wofully: 

“You sent me out of the house with 
your horrid filing, and Harry Powell 
saw me from their sitting-room window. 
He must have been watching forme. He 
came right over and made me speak to 
him. I really don’t see what I am going 
to do if I can’t stay in the house and can’t 
go out of it. It’s pretty hard on me.” 

The hair had tumbled over her high 
forehead, and as she frankly cried her 
father’s heart melted. 

“T don’t see what you are going to 
do, my dear, either, as I have just de- 
cided to go over all the locks in the 
house. The amount of filing I shall have 
to do will be simply enormous. You dis- 
like Harry very much?” 
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“Of course I do. He makes me 
laugh when I’m angry, and —and he 
kissed me when I cried! I think he’s 
very unsympathetic.” 

“Dear, dear!” The end of Mr. Cul- 
lender’s nose was twitching. He looked 
precisely like a convulsed rabbit. “ Yet, 
you dislike filing more than you do young 
Powell?” 

“T can’t stand the filing, father.” 

Miss Cullender wiggled her fingers at 
the mere mention of filing. Her father 
became adamant; his mind was made 
up. He wagged his head and re- 
marked: 

“It’s a great pity; but, for my sake, 
I know you will try and stand it.” 

Mary regarded her rampant parent. 
There was not a word left in her. Snif- 
fing faintly, and with her skirts swishing 
spiritlessly behind her, she mounted to 
her room. 

At the desk, her father, in his pretty, 
flourishing penmanship, addressed a note 
and sealed it, with a chuckle. 


IV 


Mary CULLENDER, wrapped in a mis- 
cellaneous lot of cloaks, capes, and rugs, 
sat in a sheltered corner of the Cullender 


‘‘rrItInG ! WHY, THERE’S NOTHING MORE SIMPLE THAN FILING! LET ME DO IT AGAIN, 
AND SEE IF IT STILL AFFECTS YOU DISAGREEABLY !” 
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porch. The snow had been swept away, 
and a foot-warmer was from time to time 
replenished. Her nose, peering from a 
deep hood, was pink and _ persecuted. 
She read a book and sniffed, occasion- 
ally listening for a sound that went 
steadily on indoors. 

A tapping came on a lower window of 
the house next door, but Miss Cullender 
continued her reading. The window 
was raised. 

“Hello!” called an amused masculine 
voice. 

Miss Cullender looked up, and, with- 
out in the least intending it, smiled. 

“Hello! ’’ she called back, her cheeks 
turning the color of her nose. 

“What are you doing on the porch?” 
This between puffs at a pipe. 

‘““I—I won’t tell you.” Miss Cullen- 
der’s eyes returned to her book. 

“Sorry, but I shall have to come over 
and find out.” The window was put 
down, and presently a man in a cap and 
ulster mounted the steps. He paused, 
taking in the details of* the bundled 
lady’s apparently settled condition. ‘“‘ Are 
you mad?” he demanded. ‘“ What are 
you doing out here?” 


“You stupid boy, don’t stand there 
where every one will’ see you from the 
street!” 

Miss Cullender’s tone was positively 


vicious. With the practised reticence of 
a suburban dweller, Harry Powell hur- 
ried to the sheltered corner, asking super- 
fluously : 

“ Aren’t you frozen?” 

“Of course I’m frozen! Isn’t my 
nose purple? My chin is so stiff that I 
stutter.” 

“Then why, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, do you stay out here?” 

“ Because I can’t go into the house. 
Father’s filing.” 

‘ Filing?” 

“Will you stop repeating everything I 
say? He’s been filing for three days, 
and you know I can’t stand filing.” 

‘“‘ But, :perhaps, he doesn’t know you 
don’t like it.” 

“He ought to. My mother fainted 
once because her silk gloves felt so dread- 
fully while going through a tunnel. The 
first day he filed, I walked until I almost 
dropped. The second day I was so lame 
I couldn’t walk, and I spent the morning 
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between the drug - store, the post - office, 
and the dressmaker’s. In the afternoon 
I made calls. ‘To-day I’m going to sit 
out here if I freeze for it, and already 
three people have run in to ask me if I’m 
taking some sort of a cure. I told them 
I was.” Miss Cullender began to stamp 
her feet, stopped it suddenly, and added 
in a whisper: “I shouldn’t dare stamp 
my feet, not if the circulation stopped 
entirely. It attracts people’s attention. 
That’s what started two of the old dowds 
over.” 

The young man in the ulster clapped 
his hand to his brow. 

“Either I’ve gone mad, or else you 
have. Why has your father filed for 
three days? And even if he has, why 
don’t you stay in your room?” 

“Because I tried it; and, as soon as 
I got settled there with cotton in my ears, 
he began fixing the lock on my door. 
He’s overhauling all the locks in the 
house.. Heaven knows when he’ll have 
finished—perhaps never. I shall prob- 
ably sit out here all winter.” 

“It really is a mess.” 

At this point the young man _ un- 
fortunately chuckled. Miss Cullender 
flourished her muff and disarranged most 
of her wrappings. 

“Harry Powell, don’t you laugh! It’s 
a perfectly horrid affair, and just as I 
thought I had my life-work all planned 
out!’’ Miss Cullender’s eyes were very 
bright, though, of course, it may have 
been the cold. ‘“‘ He has shavings all 
over the house, and nails in all the vases. 
He’s had the same piece of pink string 
caught in his boot for two days, and he 
trails it. everywhere after him. He 
doesn t seem to know how unkindly he’s 
behaving; and as I’m devoting my life 
to him, and doing my best to make him 
happy, I told him that he was to amuse 
himself in any way he liked.” 

A glistening something trickled slow- 
ly down Miss Cullender’s cheek. ‘The 
young man stared coldly at it, and asked, 
in a. voice of brutal surprise: 

“It’s not possible that devoting you 
life is proving cold comfort?” 

Miss Cullender’s mouth opened. The 
young man spoke quickly: 

“Don’t you dare say you’re misunder- 
stood. I can see it hanging on the tip 
of your tongue.” 
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Miss Cullender’s mouth closed sudden- 
ly, and she blushed, which was enough 
of an admission to justify Powell’s heart- 
less laugh. 

‘“Do you sometimes go in for meals? ” 
he asked teasingly. 























HER FATHER HAD BEGUN FILING THE 
LOCK OF THE FRONT DOOR 


“Of course—father has to stop filing 
when he eats, though he won’t do it for 
any other reason. I had no idea father 
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could be so selfish! 


The young man had relit his pipe, and 


was now perched on the railing. 
“Mary,” he began, “if your father 
lets you manage him, in another five years 
you'll be bemoaning the fact that you 
have sacrificed your life to him. If he 
doesn’t, you’ll swear he’s ungrateful. If 
I go on talking like this, you'll presently 
think yourself unappreciated. ‘Take it 
any way you like, your one solution is to 


marry me.” 

“Oh, what conceit!” 

Miss Cullender’s excitement permeated 
to the farthest fringe of her outside rug, 


and made it tremble violently. Powell 
took the accusation lightly, and went on: 
“You ought to marry me from an edu- 
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cational standpoint. You ought to do 
it at once, because, if I fall in love with 
you any deeper than I am at present, I 
may not be so good for you. Out of 
common courtesy to your father, you 
ought to marry me; and if you want an- 
other reason, it’s because you’re 
in love with me—and that’s real- 
ly the best reason of all.” 
Mary’s eyes and mouth were 
open to their fullest extent. She 
gasped, found herself speechless, 
stamped her feet regardless of 
how many inquisitive neighbors 

















it might bring about her, and cried des- 
perately : 

“Tm not — I’m not! 
say such a thing?” 

“But you must be’ —his tone 
was pleasantly argumentative — “ or you 
would not have found such intense pleas- 
ure—I may say intoxication—in giving 
me up for the life - devotion business. 
You as much as admit it—and rather bra- 
zenly, too—when you let me talk to you 
like this. In fact—” 

“Stop it—stop it!” Miss Cullender 
had risen, and was shaking herself free 
from her wrappings. “I won’t have you 


How dare you 
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tormenting me on one side and father on 
the other! He’s begun filing in the hall! 
I can’t think why he changes about so! 
It’s almost as if he were following me. I 
don’t see what I’m going to do. I can’t 
stay in and I can’t stay out, so there’s no 
place for me to go!’’ Miss Cullender 
was vainly searching for a handkerchief. 
“T’m going to cry, and I don’t believe 
in women’s crying, and—oh, do lend me 
a handkerchief!” A large, comforting, 
clean one was thrust into her hand, and 
presently she sighed over the top of it: 
“T wish I knew what to do!” 

Powell, properly subdued, had no sug- 
gestion to make. 

‘“‘T might go up in the garret,” she con- 
tinued, perversely talking through her 
nose and frequently interrupting herself 
with a very hollow cough. “Only it’s 
frightfully cold up there, and with pneu- 
monia coming on I suppose I ought to 
be careful.” 

“Mary!” 

Miss Cullender freed herself from an 
enveloping embrace, and said in a dying 
voice : 

‘Insult me in one way at a time, if 
you please! I really have not the strength 
to stand more.” 

“Mary, stop acting with this aban- 
doned femininity, and come over to our 
house at once.” Powell’s voice had al- 
most the married ring. 

“Humph!” She felt the inadequacy 
of her answer, and followed it up with a 
sneeze. 

“You think it’s your father’s fault that 
you're catching cold,” Powell announced. 
“Tt isn’t —it’s your own fault. You're 
doing it on purpose ; it’s one of your ways 
of managing me. Mary, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

Mary ran her hands through her hair, 
waved them above her head, and then 
clapped them together in belligerent 
proximity to Powell’s nose. 

“T want you to go home at once!” she 
sobbed. 

“Not unless you agree to come home 
with me. Mother may even invite you 
to luncheon.” 

“ No, she won't.” 
hoarseness was now genuine. 
think I was setting my cap for you. 
always does.” 

“ Naturally, ever since you first skinned 


” 


Miss Cullender’s 
** She’d 
She 
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your knee on our back fence. Let’s put 
her mind at rest by telling her you’ve de- 
cided to marry me.” 

‘““T wouldn’t marry you, not if I were 
the only unmarried woman in the whole 
world! ” 

“You can see what your life is going 
to be with your father.” 

“It would be worse if I married you,” 
she argued. 

‘“T’ll make it worse still if you, don’t,” 
he retorted. ae 

“Harry — Harry!”” The sobs were 
playing peek-a-boo with her voice; finally 
it made a’ break and eluded them. “ I’ll 
marry you if you'll stop talking, and if 
you'll make my father stop filing.” 

“No! You must take me garrulous, 
or not at all; and you must permit your 
father an occasional file.” 

‘* But — but, Harry, I’ll be so miser- 
able!” 

Powell went toward the steps. 

“You won’t, really; you'll like it after 
a while. Come on!” he urged. 

‘“ But—but—” . She kicked a few rugs 
loose. 

“Come along! 
two steps. 

‘I won’t be called as if I were a dog!” 

‘‘ Sweetheart, do come and marry me! ” 

“Don’t talk in that way. All the 
neighbors will hear!” 

‘Mary Cullender, come here this min- 
ute!” He was at the bottom of the 
steps. 

“ce _—— 

At that moment an awful, nerve- 
twanging noise brought Miss Cullender 
to her feet. Her father had begun filing 
the lock of the front door. Spilling wraps 
to right and left, she stumbled down the 
steps, crying: 

“ Harry, Harry, I’m coming! 
wait for me!” 

As they disappeared into the Powell 
vestibule, Mr. Cullender slowly opened 
his front door and stuck out his head. 
The wind blew his white hair into a 
dancing halo, and his cheeks broke, up 
into crackling dimples. He came out 
upon the porch and looked at the neigh-: 
boring house. Presently he chuckled; 
then he laughed. Then he rocked back 
and forth, slapping weakly at his knee. 
When he was reduced to silent waggings 
of his head, conscience gripped him. 


” 


He had gone down 


Oh, do 
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“At my time of life,” he murmured, 
“T really oughtn’t to have done it.” 

A belated snort of complete delight 
interrupted his self-reproach. Just then 
it occurred to him that he would have to 
pay some locksmith a pretty price to re- 
pair the wreck he had made, and at this 
he doubled up again and fell to wiping 
his shining eyes. 

A window was hurriedly thrown open, 
and Mary Cullender’s amazed head was 
thrust out. 

“ Father, you’ve stopped filing!’ Her 
tone expressed nothing more than sur- 
prise. “ Father, you’re laughing!”’ Her 


voice wavered and became apprehensive. 
“Father, you wicked old man, I believe 


9) 


you did it 6n purpose! 


The weakness 


THE STAR 


IN THE 
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of her whisper finally announced her van- 
quished. 

The two continued to stare at each 
other across the snow - covered garden— 
Mr. Cullender ‘abashed, but with twitch- 
ing lips; his daughter wilting perceptibly 
as she took in the situation. In a last 
effort to retrieve her own, she called: 

“Father, you'll freeze, standing there 
in that thin smoking-jacket! Go indoors 
at once!” 

But Mr. Cullender bravely chirruped 
back: 

‘““No, you don’t, Mary!” 

Then he started out in his slippers to 
cross the space between the Powell and 
Cullender homes. He had achieved his 
snuffiness. 


EAST 


OnE hallowed morn, the eastern sky 
Gathered rare glory from afar; 

The shepherds saw—half wondering why— 
The splendor of a new-born star. 


It came at night, and longing eyes 
Looked up in peace and calm content; 


Its soothing glow 
And 


awoke surprise, 
lit the clear-blue firmament. 


The wise men came with homage true, 
With gifts and frankincense and myrrh; 
It seemed to them a portent new 
That needed no interpreter. 


The flocks were quiet, one and all, 
Where in a common manger lay 

An Infant, near the oxen’s stall, 
Halo’d by ail the light of day. 


Long centuries pass—great nations rise— 
Kingdoms are crushed, and leave no sign; 
But still that star of eastern skies 
Lives on with influence divine. 


It brings to weary wanderers hope, 
It conquers anguish and despair; 
It lights the way for those who grope 
In gloom, and makes sad lives more fair. 


And may the Christmas bells ring out, 
And human kindliness increase, 

Till through the world shall come about 
The dawn of flawless love and peace! 


Joel Benton 
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OF TWO HEAD- 
ACTS 


BY HELEN GREEN 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ACTORS’ BOARDING-HOUSE”" 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE manager of Snuggins’s Fifty- 
Ninth Street Theater was inter- 
viewing Miss Flossie Farrington 

in her dressing-room, on a Monday after- 
noon. She was the week’s head-liner, 
and now, at 2 p.M., she had sent word 
that. Professor Belshazzer’s Educated 
Animals must be eliminated from the 
bill. 

“T can’t!” said Mr. Isaacs, the man- 
ager, earnestly. “ Harry ‘Twister, of 
Twister and Bender, the comedy acrobats, 
took sick in Newark yesterday, and Bel- 
shazzer’s taking their place. What’s the 
trouble? ” 

“ Ain’t you aware,” replied Flossie 
coldly, “that him an’ me are married, 
but split? Well, we are, an’ I won’t 
work on no bill with that low-brow, who 
was taught all he knows by me. If he 
was a ge’l’man, he’d never come. I 
couldn’t do my songs with him near!” 


CHARLES M. 


RELYEA 


Mr. Isaacs was thoroughly familiar 
with the artistic temperament. 

“Miss Farrington,” said he, “ first of 
all, I’m going to get you a pint of wine 
to calm yourself with, even if it is break- 
ing a house rule. I see how you feel, 
and I respect you for it.” 

Flossie sighed heavily. 

‘““ However,” continued the manager, 
‘“you’re topping the bill here, and you 
owe it to yourself and the public to go 
on and do your act. Treat Belshazzer 
with contempt. Ignore him, and if he 
bats a lamp at you, I'll fix him. A 
woman of your brains and cleverness is 
too far above such cattle to lose a week’s 
salary for ’em!” 

“He ain’t got an original trick in the 
whole turn,” said Flossie, after a min- 
ute’s reflection. “ Well, I’ll work, but 
only on your account, and I wish you’d 
warn that fella to keep away from me!” 
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“T will,” swore Mr. Isaacs. ‘“ Now 
I’ll chase somebody after the wine.” 

The head-liner “went on” at half 
past three at matinées, and a quarter past 
nine at night. The Educated Animals 
“closed the show.” They, too, were a 
big attraction. 

When Flossie, followed by her Six 
Famous Fashion-Plates, made her en- 
trance, Professor Belshazzer, tall, pale 
under his make-up, and garbed in a red 
satin suit, furtively observed her. 

“She’s a dream!” he thought sadly. 
‘““T wonder if she’ll speak if I do!” 

There was but one way to find out. 
He tried it. 

“Kiddo,” said he, advancing to meet 
Flossie after she had taken her sixth 
bow, “I’m glad to see you gittin’ on so 
The act’s fine, an’ you ain’t so 
stiff in your dancin’. How are you?” 

“Perfessor Belshazzer, yuh wunst 
called me a nagger, an’ accused me of 
flirtin’ with.a minstrel man, an’ nobody 
knowed better’n yuh it was a lie!” said 
his wife haughtily. ‘‘ Now leave me be, 
or I’ll call fur help!” 

‘“‘ Flossie, I was wrong,” cried the pro- 
“Won't you just lemme—” 


good. 


fessor. 


Flossie’s dressing-room door slammed 
The fashion-plates, en route 
to their quarters, giggled irritatingly as 


5 


in his face. 


they crowded past. 

‘The Farrington-Belshazzer affair gave 
those “in back” a fruitful subject for 
gossip during the week. Professor Bel- 
shazzer left pleading notes, and endeav- 
ored to find opportunity to voice his re- 
grets, but Flossie remained adamant. 

“T kinnot an’ will not furgive a fella 
who could say I carried on a flirtation 
with a black-face comedian,” she de- 
clared. “ He’s wastin’ his time, fur him 
an’ me is finished!” 


II 


It was on Wednesday afternoon that 
George Nailem, the booking-agent, visit- 
ed Flossie. 

‘Mis’ Gramercy Gitt’s givin’ some 
grand society doin’s up to her house to- 
night,” said he. “Kin I get you?” 

“T ain’t allowed by my contract to 
extry date,” said Flossie 


I What’ll 


play every 
“T s’pose I kin. 


thoughtfully. 
she pay?” 
“Two hundred,” said Nailem gently. 
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Flossie laughed gaily. 

“ Four hundred, if she wants Flossie 
Farrington an’ her Six Famous Fashion- 
Plates!” said she. 

Nailem considered it carefully. His 
patron had made special mention of this 
act, but he doubted if she would care to 
pay such a price. 

“Well, you’re on, I s’pose,” he re- 
plied regretfully. 

“An’ taxicabs to the house an’ back,” 
stipulated the alert Flossie. 

It was agreed. Then Nailem engaged 
the rest of the five turns with which Mrs. 
Gramercy Gitt desired to charm her 
guests. There were Birdyne de Ormond, 
the singing soubrette; the Six Musical 
Ziliphones; Ed and Vera Jingle, and 
Belshazzer’s Educated Animals. 

“T guess that’s some bill!” reflected 
Nailem complacently. “It'd oughter 
please anybody, even the swells! ” 

After the performance at. Snuggins’s 
that night, the various acts prepared to 
charge upon society. The Musical Zili- 
phones were quarreling because Pansy 
Ziliphone wanted to go in cerise hussar 
jackets and white tights, while Henry, 
her husband, stuck out for plain evening 
costume. 

“Show them guys we’re there with 
the wardrobe,” he argued. “ They think 
vod’veel’s full of hicks who don’t know 
nothin’. I'll wear my blue _ brocaded 
vest, my tail coat, an’ dancin’-pumps, an’ 
you your red spangle dress we got in 
Frisco.” 

The four remaining members of the 
act were of less importance, because they 
were not regular Ziliphones, but merely 
hired for business reasons. There were 
three men and a young woman. Pansy 
kept careful watch on the latter, in case 
her Henry should display an increase of 
interest in Sadie, who played cornet, and 
was a coquette. 

The Educated Animals. traveled under 
convoy of their talented trainer. There 
were four chimpanzees, one of which 
rode a bicycle and smoked a cigar, several 
pink-bellied poodles, a coach-dog, two 
wolf-hounds, three cats, and four pigeons. 

The party started, proceeding in an 
orderly line toward the Gramercy Gitt 
domicile in upper Fifth Avenue. 

The occupants of this castle-like home 
were not of tne nouveaux riches, They 
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were from a proud old line. A Gram- 
ercy had crossed in the Mayflower—in 
what capacity was not written in the 
family’s log. 
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But 
pride. 


her act. 


the Ziliphones, too, had their 
Pansy entered haughtily, leading 
Sadie, of the near-Ziliphones, 


giggled nervously, though she retained 











‘“FLOSSIE, AIN'T THERE NO WAY 
A sudden shyness fell upon Pansy 
Ziliphone as she entered the wide re- 
ception-hall. She stood upon the portal 
of that strange world called “ society.” 
What would its men and women do? 





FUR ME TO SQUARE MYSELF?” 


enough self-control to garner a small 
clock set in plum leather, a silver match- 
safe, and other little furnishings from 
the family equipage which her hostess 
had sent to the theater. She secreted 
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these trifles within her figure, which was 
plentiful. They would look pretty in 
the road dressing-rooms. 

“The actors an’ actresses are to stop 
in the Napoleon Bonaparty room, hif 
you please,” announced a bulbous-legged 
footman, His affability reassured the 
vaudevillians, but the Empire apartment 
excited their indignation. It was small 
ard stuffy. 

The footman’s restraining presence re- 
moved, they conversed frankly. The 
trained animals had not arrived, but soon 
a barking and a chattering were heard. 

“Say, if them animals are headed 
here, I vamp!” exclaimed Flossie, who 
had deported herself with perfect dig- 
nity. “I won’t share dressin’-rooms 
with no dawg-an’-monkey turn that ever 
jumped through a hoop, an’ suttenly not 
Mista Belshazzer’s!” 

“Why ain’t we gave rooms to our- 
cried Birdyne de Ormond. 
I think this joint is 


selves?” 
‘ Sassiety, indeed! 
the bunk!” 

But in rioted Belshazzer’s animals, 
despite all protest. , 

“Call Mis’ Gramercy Gitt, an’ say 
nothin’ doin’ if this outrage is kep’ up!” 
ordered Flossie with glittering eyes. 
“ He’s gotta leave!” 

The footman had hurried off. 

“Ef any my gells’ new gowns is tore 
by yer old mutts, yuh’ll regret it!” 
threatened Flossie heatedly. 

Belshazzer, stung to rage by three days 
of contemptuous treatment, retorted with 
equal vivacity. 

‘“T don’t want ’em to ketch the hydro- 
phoby,” he chuckled. 

All the ladies emitted enraged cries. 
Suddenly one of the Fashion-Plates 
screamed, then violently struck a fat 


poodle. 
‘““She’s tryin’ to scare all his tricks out 


’ 


of his nut!” bitterly expostulated Pro- 
fessor Belshazzer. 

“Keep him away from us, or I'll kill 
him myself!” 

Flossie’s was a high courage, and she 
feared no man, as this warning indicated. 

The friendly footman suddenly re- 
turned with a magnum of champagne. 
Sighs of relief hailed the sight, as he 
smilingly opened it; but Birdyne de Or- 
mond investigated the label, then scorn- 
fully returred her glass to the tray again. 
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“JT ain’t come to drinkin’ Amurican 
grape yet, thank yuh,” said she. “ Hard- 
ly! Why, that’s growed in New Yawk 
State!” 

‘““ What, really, is it?” 

Flossie was horrified. The Fashion- 
Plates disdainfully waved the refreshment 
away. 

“Tf Mis’ Gramercy Gitt wants to 
drink it, let her,” said Pansy Ziliphone 
disgustedly. “Not fur mine, nor. the 
rest of the Ziliphones! ” 

Some of the irregular Ziliphones gazed 
regretfully at the domestic tipple, but 
they dared not express a desire to test its 
quality. Belshazzer, however, who re- 
mained despite protest, was not finicky. 
He drank it, and offered his glass for 
more, which brave example encouraged 
Ed and Vera Jingle. They were of 
vaudeville’s proletariat, for they usual- 
ly played the “ three-a-day ” circuits, and 
any brand was wine to them. 

““T am to escort miss and the other 
misses to the drorin’-room,”’ said the foot- 
man, looking at Flossie. 

The clamor of Belshazzer’s simian -per- 
formers almost drowned the words. 

‘““ Madame desires you lydies to com- 
merce,” added the footman. 

“Nix!” said Flossie. positively. “I 
don’t open no shows, not fur no one!” 

‘“She said it myde no difference,” ob- 
served the menial mildly. 

“Tt doesn’t?” An unidentified Fash- 
ion-Plate raised her girlish voice. “ Kin 
you beat that? I tho: ght they was s’posed 
to be pretty wise peuple, in s’ciety, but I 
take it all back. The ideer!” 

“Oh, they’s as many rubes on Fifth 
Avenoo as in the tank burgs,” commented 
another artist. “ They prob’ly dunno 
who we are. I think the hull affair’s a 
shine! ” 

“Let the Jingles open,” said Flossie. 
‘““They’re used to doin’ it.” 

Ed Jingle replied spiritedly to this in- 


*sult. 


“No, we won’t, neither!” said he. 
“We got as good a act as there is here.” 

“An’ as fur Mis’ Farrington,” said 
Vera Jingle agitatedly, “she ain’t such a 
much herself! I knowed her when she 
done twelve shows a day in Coney Island, 
an’ was married to the pianner-player. 
Kin’ly pass the buck—we won’t start 
ai” 
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Personalities were recklessly hurled. 
The footman retreated. Finally, how- 
ever, after muttering, the Jingles sullenly 


agreed to “ open it.” 
III 


THE domestic champagne caused both 
of the Jingles to enter with an air of as- 
surance. 

‘“Gimme the vamp, an’ one verse, but 
two choruses, see?’ requested Ed Jingle 
of the pianist. ‘‘ We throwed out all the 
pop’lar stuff, an’ only kep’ in the clas- 
sical fur to-night.” 

Thereupon, the Jingles gave their cele- 
brated grand-opera burlesque. They also 
performed difficult acrobatic feats. 

“Ladies an’ ge’l’men,” said Mrs. Jin- 
gle, with perfect calm, ‘“ with yer kin’ 
attention, my par’ner will now turn a 
complete flip offa my face, him bein’ the 
originator of it, despite certain imitators 
what are now drawin’ salary on our 
brains!” 

The stout Vera stretched herself su- 
pine on the canvas spread upon the 
“stage ’’"—which was a rather insecure 
platform. With a cheerful gurgle, her 


husband poised himself, made a few false 


starts to enhance the interest, then 
jumped delicately, and landed with two 
hefty feet upon the lady’s countenance. 
From that fair expanse he departed with 
expedition, turned a “flip” in the air, 
and lit again in good order. He gal- 
lantly raised Vera, and both bowed. 

“Oh, I don’t think they’re half as 
funny as the performing seals,” com- 
plained a dissatisfied guest as the Jingles 
departed. 

Pansy Ziliphone signaled the pianist, 
and opened her act by performing the 
‘“Tannhauser ” overture on the “ largest 
double bass saxophone in human cap- 
tivity,” as she announced before starting. 
The other Ziliphones formed in a neat 
row, and joined, in brass, in the chorus. 

Professor Belshazzer stood in the 
hall watching the program through a siit 
in the velvet portiéres. With her head 
held haughtily aloft, Flossie, desirous of 
studying society closely, took up a posi- 
tion opposite him. The professor trem- 
bled. 

‘“‘ Flossie,” he whispered, “ ain’t there 
no way fur me to square myself? It’s 
terrible lonesome, with jest me an’ the 
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animals, an’ no little gal to keer fur. 
Won’t you?” 

“T wouldn’t give yuh a pleasant look,” 
said Flossie passionately, “‘ because I hate 
yuh, an’ all the men!” 

He sighed. She tossed her head de- 
fiantly, and stared at the Ziliphones, then 
giving “ Poet and Peasant” as an en- 
core. 

“Why don’t they play coon songs?’ 
asked a peevish voice. 

Henry Ziliphone, hurt and disgusted at 
such an exhibition of bad taste, scowled 
in the direction of the sound, whereat the 
critic said boldly: 

“Anyway, don’t let ’em play ‘ Beauti- 
ful Eyes.’ ” 

Pansy relinquished the famous saxo- 
phone and angrily addressed her partner. 

“Say, if that party back there ain’t 
satisfied with high-class music, he kin 
beat it!” she said excitedly. ‘“‘ My stuff 
goes in the K. and P. houses, and I guess 
it oughter be good enough for this out- 
fit! Either let ’em can the knockin’, or 
the Ziliphones will exit laughin’.” 

A silence ensued, punctuated at inter- 
vals by snickers and heavy sighs of dis- 
content. The Ziliphones ended by bla- 
tantly braying the “ William Tell” over- 
ture, with two of the irregular members 
madly beating upon “ musical bottles” 
which had been placed close to their re- 
lentless hands. There was no applause ; 
so, much enraged, they bowed and de- 
parted, muttering. 


IV 


AN undulating line of beauty, gowned 
in the latest mode, with Flossie ahead, 
now entered the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Gramercy Gitt met them. Her famous 
ruby-and-diamond stomacher clasped her 
amplitudinous form. <A tiara was upon 
her bepuffed head. 

Flossie displayed a flashing tiara as 
real as that of Mrs. Gitt, and a profusion 
of jeweled birds and beasts were strewn 
in a resplendent line about the top of her 
bodice, proving that there is really money 
in vaudeville. 

A murmur began. Society was ob-. 
serving Flossie’s mineral wealth. Mrs. 
Gramercy Gitt graciously said she did 
hope that the wine had taken away any 
nervousness that dear Miss—er—ah— 
might feel. 
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Flossie smiled frostily. She carried 
her “lead sheets” in one jeweled hand. 
The feminine guests stared at her. The 
countenances of the men showed mild 
pleasure, for Flossie’s sextet owned a 
handsome set of figures. One male critic 
audibly declared that 
they had it on the ex- 
clusives. Obviously, it 
was the truth. 
At the upright piano 
placed beside the stage, 
a stout youth presided. 
He had been hired from 
a music - publishing 
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frilled parasol, took the center, and began 
to sing. At the conclusion of the first 
verse, the Six Famous Fashion-Plates 
moved forward from the obscurity of a 
scanty jungle, and also burst into song. 
Each raised a foot in a gilded slipper. 
“ Bully! Isay, those 
little devils are doing 
that dance from the 
last show at the Am- 
bassadeurs in Paris!” 

cried a voice. 
“ Houp la!” ejacu- 
lated Flossie _ shrilly, 
and gave herself a 


‘“ALBERT, THE CHIMPANZEE—HE’LL BE LOST!” 


house by Nailem, the agent, and it was his 
business to play, as often as possible, a 
tuneful number just put out by his firm, 
called “I Wish I Had Not Lost You 


Like I Done, My Nellie Dear.” When- 
ever the unappreciated orchestra paused, 
the pianist played a few bars of this gem, 
because the publishers wanted society to 
grow fond of it. 

A Mr. Einstein was “putting on the 
show” for Nailem. Mingling with our 
most prominent rich did not appear to 
disconcert him at all, and he greeted 
Flossie cheerfully. 

“Tf you’re shy on room, can some o’ the 
dance,” said he, “ an’ git ina few o’ them 
whirlwind kicks. That'll liven ’em up!” 

“Ts it all right, Miss—er—Jingle?” 
asked the hostess anxiously. 

“I’m Miss. Farrington,” corrected 
Flossie distinctly. ‘‘ The Jingles are a 
common, ordinary song-an’-dance team.” 

It was not:-so easy to do the act as in 
a theater, but Flossie, suddenly raising a 


shake. The Empire gowns fell from her 
and from the Fashion-Plates, disclosing 
pale violet tights with sashes of gold.. 
The gowns were hurled at Flossie’s prop- 
erty-man, who was stationed behind a 
palm. He deftly caught them. A wild 
dance completed the performance. 

“ T guess that’ll show sassiety ! ” 
an unticketed Fashion-Plate. 

Pansy Ziliphone had lingered at the 
curtain to note her rival’s reception. 

“Hardly a hand!” said she scornful- 
ly. “ Well, she never was a hit. Them 
false alarms don’t last long.” 

Belshazzer glowered at her. It was 
true that a very meager amount of ap- 
plause had greeted Flossie. He himself 
had clapped thunderously, causing irrita- 
ble guests to wriggle uneasily. He was 
about to answer, when the Fashion- Plates 
emerged. Flossie was ahead, and tears 
were in her eyes. She turned from Bel- 
shazzer and caught Pansy’s triumphal 
smile. 


panted 
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“ Say, kiddo, you was great!” said Bel- 
shazzer huskily. “Stick here an’ wait a 
few minutes, an’ lemme take you home, 
will you?” 

Flossie, winking back the tears of cha- 
grin, murmured something inaudible and 
nodded. , 

“Never mind that old battle-ax!” he 
said hotly. 

“Don’t you dare to call me no battle- 
ax, or my Henry’ll lick you if it’s his last 
conscious move! ”’ hissed Pansy Ziliphone. 
“ Tmpidence! ” 

Belshazzer’s cue was heard, and from 
some secret door his assistant appeared. 
The animals rampaged to their gilded 
stools, with the professor in the rear. 

“Just gimme a little chills and fever, 
young man, while the black poodle’s doin’ 
his turn,” said Belshazzer. ‘‘ Then sum- 
pin’ ketchy—a waltz, I guess—fur the 
dog weddin’. Git the idee? An’ end 


with a galop. Keep on all the time they’re 
jumpin’.” 

The pianist nodded. 

“All right, I’m wise,” said he. 

The poodles crowded close upon their 
gilt stools, barked as their owner cracked 


his whip with unusual mildness, because 
he dared not chance flicking society with 
it. The simian artists went along deco- 
rously until it was a certain monkey’s 
turn to impersonate a loving bridegroom, 
imprinting a chaste kiss upon the nose of 
his stage bride. Belshazzer’s heart was 
not in his art, however. He shot fre- 
quent glances at the portiéres. Was she 
waiting for him there, or would she flout 
him when his act was done? 

He forgot to fix Albert the chimpanzee 
with a steely eye, nor did he flick the poo- 
dles with his customary enthusiasm. He 
spoke to them mechanically. The ani- 
mals, instinctively perceiving his indiffer- 
ent mood, left their stools, and treated 
the assistant’s protests with snarling dis- 
regard. 

“ Here, behave there, fore I hand you 
one!” cautioned Belshazzer, waking from 
his dream. 

He slapped Albert, and Albert savage- 
ly bit the black poodle, which, with a loud 
yelp, leaped from his seat and fled under 
the piano. He emerged between the 
pianist’s feet and darted at top speed into 
the mass of chairs, closely followed by the 
vicious Albert. 
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“Help! Save me!” 

Shrieks arose above the clamor of Bel- 
shazzer’s dogs. 

“Hey, Butch! Come ’ere this minute! 
Come ’ere to me!” roared Belshazzer 
frantically. 

He followed through the audience, pre- 
sumably after the poodle. ‘The rascally 
beast was assaulting the yielding calf of 
a red-haired young man, who emitted a 
howl of- terror. 

“Mad dog! Rabies!” shouted a gen- 
tleman unused to calming excited throngs. 
* The animals were everywhere. Pur- 
sued by the male guests, they retreated 
beneath tables and couches, growling and 
snapping. 

A figure clad in a full-length sable 
coat pushed into the mélée. It was Flos- 
sie Farrington. 

“Oh, Joe, come away!” she shrieked. 
“Tl buy yuh more dawgs! Don’t yuh 
see if yuh wait till the reporters git here 
it’s a knock on yer act?” 

Belshazzer, with an angry monkey 
under one arm, gave a cry of joy, caught 
Flossie’s arm, and made for the front 
door, which a footman had opened. The 
black poodle scooted before them, pur- 
sued by a chimpanzee in a red-and-white- 
striped suit. 

Belshazzer’s helper was frantically en- 
deavoring to herd the rest of the troupe 
into a corner. Women guests, fleeing to 
the street, tripped over long skirts and 
fell over one another. 

“Rabies! Police!” reiterated the 
originator of the cry as he darted up the 
wide staircase. 

“ But Albert, the chimpanzee—he’ll be 
lost!’’ reminded Flossie tremulously, as 
Belshazzer pushed through the door with- 
out a glance behind him. 

The cab in which he had come was out- 
side. He handed Flossie in, and followed 
her. 

“Say, if I lose all the animals livin’, 
an’ win you back, I’m satisfied,” said he. 
“ Golly, what’s that?” 

A red and white streak catapulted 
into the cab, and snuggled, whimpering, 
against Flossie’s sables. It was the edu- 
cated Albert. 

“ Look like this family’s come together 
again,” said Belshazzer joyously. “So 
we got sumpin’ to thank society fur, after 
all!” 


'” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


HE story opens in the old Moorish city of Tangier, where Lieutenant Aylmer, a 
| young English officer from Gibraltar, accidentally encounters an Arab who is at- 
tempting to abduct a little fair-haired boy. Aylmer rescues the child and returns 

it to its guardian, a handsome young American woman. 

The next scene is at the Tent Club at Awara, fifteen miles inland from Tangier, 
where Aylmer and his friend, Paul Rattier, captain of the French cruiser Dioméde, take 
part in a boar hunt. Here, for the second time, the English officer saves the fair-haired 
boy, who, straying to the field of the hunt, is charged by a wounded boar. He now finds 
that the boy’s name is John Aylmer—the same as his own; and he infers that the child 
must be the son of his cousin, Lord Landon, who was married nine years before to a New 
York heiress, and whose cruelty and misconduct have since driven his wife to secure a 
divorce. The young woman who has the boy in charge proves to be Claire Van Arlen, 
sister of the divorced Lady Landon, and she receives Aylmer with unconcealed coldness 
and suspicion, which he vainly endeavors to overcome. 

Meanwhile Aylmer’s worthless cousin, Lord Landon, lands from a New York steamer 
at Gibraltar, and is met by William Miller, a rather mysterious individual, who maintains 
an office and a cottage on the famous rock. From the ensuing conference it becomes 
clear that these two are conspiring to kidnap the peer’s little son for purposes of black- 
mail. Miller also orders Landon to secure a certain book, containing confidential military 
information, which is in Aylmer’s possession. The titled rascal succeeds in stealing the 
volume, and hurriedly leaves Gibraltar for Tangier, pursued by Aylmer, who, however, 
fails to prevent further disaster. 

Claire Van Arlen is living with her father—old Jacob Van Arlen, a New York mil- 
lionaire—and little John Aylmer, at the Villa Eulalia, on the hillside overlooking Tangier. 
Not knowing of the danger that threatens them, Miss Van Arlen and the boy are taking 
a ride outside the city when they are entrapped by Landon and a band of natives in his 
pay. Lieutenant Aylmer, attempting a rescue, is thrown from his horse and left sense- 
less on the ground, while Landon makes off with the little boy. 
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into which he woke was one of still- 

ness, of neutral tints, or intrinsic 
peace. There was a hint of sunshine di- 
luted by the green hangings in front of 
the windows, but no more than a hint. 
There was a faint echo of the sound of 
falling water floating in with the light, 
but merely an echo. There was, in fact, 
but the slightest suggestion of life in his 
surroundings, and that came from the si- 
lently regular rise and fall of the bosom 
of the sleeping man who sat at his bed- 
side. Aylmer blinked and stared in mild 
surprise, for the man was Daoud. 


- seemed to Aylmer that the world 


He moved restlessly under the sheets. 
Where was he? Into what unsought ref- 
uge had fate flung him now? 

His movement, slight as it was, aroused 
the Moor. With a little self-reproachful 
exclamation, he stood up and leaned over 
the bed. 

“Oh, sidi!” he cried. “ It rejoices my 
heart to read the light of understanding 
in your eyes.” 

Aylmer blinked again bewilderedly. 

“Where am I, and what do you here?” 
he asked. 

“You are in the Villa Eulalia, sidi, 
and where should I be but in attendance 
on my lord?” 

Astonishment lifted Aylmer into a weak 


* This story began in the September number of MUNSEY'’S MAGAZINE 
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attempt to rise. The Moor put a hand 
upon his shoulder and pressed him back. 

“Nay, sidi,” he said respectfully. ‘The 
German doctor -lord expressly forbade 
that you should raise your head from the 
pillow till he had seen you again.” 

Aylmer began to feel as if his wits as 
well as his body had been bludgeoned. 
Circumstance seemed to have leaped 
freakishly beyond his recollection. 

“T was brought here— when?” he 
asked. 

“ Yesterday, stdi. Your brain was sore- 
ly smitten inside your skull, or so I un- 
derstood the man of medicines. For fif- 
teen hours you have lain as one feigning 
death, though breathing. Now you have 
come into the right of your senses again. 
This the medicine-man also prophesied.” 

The puzzled frown stayed on Aylmer’s 
brow. 

“ And you?” he demanded. 


The Moor answered with a demure 


shrug of the shoulder. 

“Your wounded brain has perchance 
forgotten, sidi, that I entered your benign 
service on the morning of the day which 
saw you defeated by the treachery of that 


one whom we sought—you and I. My 
service has been constant ever since.” 

He met his victim’s increasing frown 
with complacent assurance as he spoke. 
Surely everything, he seemed to imply, 
was in order ; and as the situation became 
clear to Aylmer’s growing intelligence, 
the frown became an exasperated smile. 

“You have used my helplessness to im- 
pose yourself into this house as my body- 
servant,” said Aylmer. “Oh, Daoud, you 
are of a deceitfulness beyond my unprac- 
tised powers of speech!” 

‘“‘ Speech beyond the mere limits of ne- 
cessity was strongly discountenanced by 
the German doctor-lord,” said Daoud ha- 
stily. ‘Has the stdi any further desires?” 

““None—save for information. Give 
me the plain tale of all happenings since 
I fell into that trap upon the road. The 
man we sought—did he escape?” 

The Moor nodded. 

“ He escaped victoriously, with all his 
following. He took also the child—the 
Sidi Jan—who, so they tell me, is the son 
of his house. They removed themselves, 
unmolested, into the tangle of the broom, 
leaving of our company ohe dead—from 
the kick of a horse, sidi — half a dozen 
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senseless, yourself among them — Absa- 
laam grievously wounded in the bosom, 
though like to recover—and all, save four 
or five, with bruises, broken limbs, or, at 
least, frayed and bleeding skin. So they 
fled, but Ali, of the Walace Said, who had 
been flung away from the hardness of the 
open track into the heart of the thicket, 
had taken no harm and followed them to 
the caves.” 

Aylmer gave a start. 

“The caves?” he muttered weakly. 
“The caves?” 

“ The sid? knows them well—the Caves 
of Hercules, beyond Spartel, where the 
millstone carvers ply their toil, and where 
the sidi and other Nazrani ride forth to 
eat and drink upon occasion when they 
entertain their friends.” 

Aylmer nodded. ‘The Caves of Her- 
cules are the resort of many a picnic-par- 
ty from Tangier. 

‘““ Leaving them there, he hastened back 
with news. The Sidi Van Arlen, lord of 
this house, was by then recovered of the 
stunning which he too had suffered, and, 
weak though he was, immediately led 
forth another company to search the caves. 
And this they did unsuccessfully, szdz, 
learning from one of the millstone work- 
ers—who had doubted the integrity of 
these sons of dirt before they saw him, 
and who had therefore hidden himself 
and watched them unseen—that after a 
rest of three or four hours the men, ta- 
king with them the child, had passed down 
to the shore, had there awaited and been 
taken off by a boat, which delivered them, 
so he conceived, to a lateen which he 
could descry in the moonlight about three 
furlongs out. And in that ship they have 
gone we know not whither.” 

Aylmer’s fingers clenched and un- 
clenched upon the coverlet. How thor- 
oughly, how absolutely, they had been 
bested! But—the account was rolling up. 
Ultimate defeat? His mind never even 
considered it. He merely put another 
item in the mental ledger from which 
Landon’s account would one day be pre- 
sented—and paid—in full. 

“Let not the std imagine that we have 
sat inactive while these sons of unchaste 
mothers triumph. I myself snatched a 
hasty hour from your bedside to enter the 
town and set certain ones agog for news. 
The Sidi Van Arlen hath telegraphed 
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to Spain; every guardia civile along the 
coast has knowledge of how a reward of 
a thousand pesetas may be gained. By 
favor of the captain of the French war- 
ship, all other ships of the French ma- 
rine within three hundred miles have been 
warned to challenge unvouched-for boats. 
How this is done I am unable to say, but 
so it is. Watch upon the seas is therefore 
being kept. Now steam is being raised 
upon the white yacht in the bay, that, 
when news comes, it may be followed 
without delay. Lastly, by favor of the 
bashaw, a special mission has been sent 
from town to town along the coast as far 
as Dar-el-Baida. ‘Thus have we set a 
wide net. Yet it has holes in it, sidz, and 
holes are what these jackals are ever quick 
to seek.” 

With a sudden movement, Aylmer sat 
up. A frown and a gesture of command 
warded back Daoud’s outstretched hand. 

“‘ Art thou my servant?” he cried, and 
the Moor spread out his palms in alert 
assent. 

“ Of a surety, sidi, but the dispenser of 
medicines—”’ 

‘“What have I to do with medicines— 


I, a strong man with no more than a 


bruised skull? Give me my clothes!” 

“ But, siai—” 

‘My clothes —or return instantly to 
the gutter from which my favor yester- 
day lifted you!” 

The Moor gave a fatalistic shrug. 

“Tf Allah has written it that you are 
to die by the weapon of your own ob- 
stinacy, sidi, he has written it. This is 
thy shirt.” 

With an accustomedness which spoke 
of previous practise, he presided over his 
master’s toilet. He fetched water — 
honed a razor—shaved Aylmer with deft- 
ness and despatch — produced trousers 
from a press—handed coat and waistcoat 
brushed and folded to the last pinnacle 
of neatness. It was as he laced the boots 
that he looked up inquiringly and put a 
question which had been obviously hang- 
ing upon his lip since the moment of his 
master’s rising. 

“ And what, sidi, are your intentions 
now?” 

“ First, to see my host. Afterward ”’— 
he made a vague gesture — “ afterward, 
my friend, I shall act as is directed by 
your perpetual gossip—Fate!” 
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“May Allah direct our councils!” as- 
pired Daoud piously. ‘‘ Lean upon me, 
sidi/ There is no need to overtax thy re- 
turning strength!” 

But Aylmer leaned upon nothing. 
Slowly, but walking erect, he paced across 
the wide entrance-hall, and then halted, 
indeterminate. 


XVI 


THE hangings across a door opposite 
him were drawn aside. Claire Van Ar- 
len stood confronting him, her lips part- 
ed in amazement. 

“You!” she protested breathlessly. 
“cc You! ” 

He answered with a little bow. 

“Myself,” he said quietly. ‘I must 
present my excuses for an intrusion which 
it was not within my powers to prevent.” 

She held up her hand in protest. 

“When you were wounded in our serv- 
ice!”’ she cried. “‘ When you were doing 
your best—for us!” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I am working—I 
shall go on working —for myself. I 
should like that to be clear.” 

She half turned away, with a little 
startled motion and the ghost of a frown. 
Words trembled on her lips and were 
thrust back. She understood, and would 
have sought, at any other time, this op- 
portunity to make things clear indeed ; 
but—the man was wounded—serving her 
and hers. No, for the moment the oppor- 
tunity must go by. 

She held up the cord hangings and 
pointed into the room behind her. 

“At any rate, you must not stand— 
and I am extremely culpable to permit 
your mutiny against your doctor’s orders. 
Why have you got up?” 

He strode slowly after her into the 
shadowed room. He sat down upon the 
wicker-chair which she indicated. His 
eyes sought hers, keenly and very di- 
rectly. 

“You have no news?” he asked. 
“Nothing out of Spain— or from the 
coast?” 

Her eyes clouded. 

““None—or next to none. The signal 
station at Spartel saw a lateen working 
her sweeps in the distance at dawn. There 
was a glassy calm inshore, with occasional 
and uncertain breezes out of the shelter 
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of the land. She was making as if for 
Cadiz, but half an hour later, just as the 
haze covered her, a strong wind rose from 
the northwest, and it is doubtful if she 
could have beaten up against it ; in which 
case she probably stood down the coast.” 

Her voice was apathetic and a little 
weary. Her glance avoided his. He gave 
a little nod as she finished. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘“‘ Landon has taken 
the first trick, and I have been no help to 
you, but a hindrance. It was I who helped 
him last night—I, with my impulsiveness. 
There you have a right to suspect me!” 

She made a quick, restless movement. 

“Suspect you!” she cried. “ You!” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. ‘“ That day in 
the town, and on the pier—at the Tent 
Club meeting, even — was not’ that in 
your mind?” 

His voice was not reproachful—mere- 
ly inquiring. 

She flushed. 

“The first time, I suspected every 
one,” she answered. ‘“ The second time, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, I discovered 
your name.” 

He nodded. 

“And 


“And now?” he questioned. 
now?” 

“ Now?” she repeated. “‘ Have you not 
given me my proofs?” 


“Have I?” His voice was eager. “I 
can reckon that barrier down, then? The 
taint of the name is cleared away? I 
start with no handicap of prejudice?” 

Again the form of words half bewil- 
dered, half exasperated her. Start? Start 
whither—in what race—to what goal? 
And were there barriers to be won, too? 
Between him and—what? 

Her instinct gave her the answer, as it 
had done the night before ; but she shrank 
from the acknowledgment, even to her- 
self. The thought was too monstrous. An 
Aylmer, and—and that! The blood 
rushed to her forehead on the tide of her 
resentment ; and then as suddenly ebbed. 
After all, was it not the name alone which 
sent that surging throb of repulsion 
through her veins? 

Supposing she had met this man in ig- 
norance. She started again. Had she not 
so met him—at first. She cudgeled her 
brains in reflection. How did she regard 
him that morning at the Tent Club, be- 
fore she knew? Had he not seemed a 
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personable man, a gallant and courageous 
soldier, worthy of a woman’s regard? 

She looked at him suddenly, curiously, 
with a sort of speculation; and he met 
the glance quietly, watchfully, and—so 
she told herself with a recurrent thrill of 
exasperation—relentlessly as well. It was 
as if he was forcing her to be won from 
prejudice to impartiality; as if he willed 
her into just thinking against herself. A 
tiny spasm of fear pulsed through her. 
In a clash of purpose, who would win— 
she or this man? 

She made him a gesture which had 
about it the sense of appeal. 

“One cannot dismiss prejudices—one 
can fight them,” she faltered. 

“cc Ah! ”? 

He sighed, not with weariness, but with 
a sort of patience—with restraint. 

“T think that perhaps women do not 
accept mere justice as a plea so easily as 
men,” he debated. ‘So I must not pre- 
sume on that footing. I have still to win 
my way from—dislike? ” 

‘““No!” she cried sharply. ‘No! I 
can be just to what you have done. What 
you are—that I have yet to learn, have 
I not?” 

He smiled a little bitterly. 

“T am an Aylmer. That is the lesson 
you have got by heart. I ask you to be- 
gin by unlearning.” 

She caught her breath a little quickly ; 
then she gave a decided ‘little nod. 

“Very well,” she answered. “TI will 
forget everything but the fact that you 
saved the boy once, and that you—” 

“Will do it again,” said Aylmer. “That 
is a bargain?” 

Again she hesitated over the form of 
words. A bargain? What was her side 
of the contract? If he fulfilled the pur- 
pose of which he spoke so confidently, 
what did it mean from her point of view ? 
She avoided the issue. 

“You will find the child — you will 
bring him back?” she said. 

“Of course! ”’ He sat very erect in his 
chair, and smiled confidently. ‘ Ina fight 
between a rogue and honest men, the hon-. 
est men win, ultimately. ‘The green bay- 
tree of the unrighteous grows with luxu- 
riance, but withers in time—inevitably. 
I shall follow him till I win.” 

“And your career?” she asked incred- 
ulously. ‘‘ Your professien?” 
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He smiled. 

“That will be my career—to defeat 
Landon. Is it a reputable one for a gen- 
tleman?” 

She made a motion of protest. 

“ But that i$ self-sacrifice—a sacrifice 
which we couidn’t accept. Why should 
you do this for us?” 

He shook his head again. 

“No,” he said. “I must repeat it— 
I work for myself. I seek my own inter- 
est, and that, in the first place, is to make 
you—just to me. I see but the one way 
to do it. I have to convince you that I 
am in earnest, have I not?” 

Again that baffling allusion! In earnest 
in what? In defeating Landon—in at- 
tempting the rescue of the child? Sure- 
ly he had proved that already. And yet 
how could you counter a point which she 
could not help allowing she now under- 
stood—how could you do it without the 
loss of dignity implied in an explana- 
tion? But it was grotesque! He had 
known her a bare week. He had met her 
on four occasions. 

She looked up, met his eyes, and 
drooped her own. A tiny sense of panic 
overtook her. He sat there, indomitable. 
Suppose—suppose he ultimately made his 
purpose good! 

She made herself look at him again. 
He had, at any rate, good looks to rec- 
ommend him, and courage, and the re- 
spect of his fellows. But again a wave of 
exasperation flowed over her mind. Oh, 
it was outrageous — unthinkable! An 
Aylmer—another Aylmer! 

Unconsciously her lips curved in a half 
sarcastic smile. Why, the very newspa- 
pers of the world would pile head-line 
upon head-line over such a fiasco! She 
stiffened with resentment—with a sense 
of being played with. Her voice was chill 
with a note of dignity outraged. 

“T think the fact of your proposing to 
devote time and strength to the pursuit of 
—of your cousin is a very convincing one, 
Captain Aylmer,” she answered. “ The 
point is that we have no right to accept 
so much from you.” 

He smiled joyously. 

“T shall always want to be giving—to 
you. Always—always! Please under- 
stand that. My service is to you, and so 
to myself. Try to think of me in that 
light—patiently.” 
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A sort of desperation seized her. She 
probed her mind for a form of words 
which should give him no further loop- 
hole to persist in his veiled menaces, for 
she could call them no less — one that 
should seize a meaning out of his allu- 
sions and crush it with a directness which 
could not be misunderstood. Her eyes 
grew hard; she rose to her feet. 

A step sounded in the hall. The hang- 
ings were pushed aside. Her father stood 
before them. 

He looked at Aylmer with amazed re- 
proach. His face, already haggard with 
anxiety, took on new lines of concern. 

“My dear sir!” he protested. ‘‘ My 
dear sir!” 

Aylmer couid not resist a smile. It 
was the: form of protest which he had used 
at their former meeting to veil—what? 
Antipathy? And now? The words were 
full of genuine concern. He no longer 
read dislike in Mr. Van Arlen’s glance. 
The elder man’s eyes had softened as they 
reached his. 

He warded off further reproaches with 
a question. 

“The news?” he cried eagerly. 
news is—what?” 

“Good, in so far that we can gage the 
direction of their flight. They have been 
seen passing Arzeila; the morning’s gale 
has prevented their attempt to reach any 
port of Spain.” 

“ And so—?” 

“And so we start in pursuit with my 
yacht, within the hour.” 

Aylmer stood up. 

“We?” he repeated. “ We being—?” 

Van Arlen looked mildly astonished. 

‘““ My daughter and I.” 

Aylmer held out his hand with a plead- 
ing gesture. 

“You can’t afford to despise my help,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must take me, too.” 

Van Arlen looked at Aylmer, and then, 
questioningly, toward his daughter. She 
met his glance. Here at last was the op- 
portunity to make things plain with a 
vengeance. They had but to decline the 
proftered assistance. 

Aylmer’s voice forestalled her. 

“To be impartial—that was your prom- 
ise,” he said. “ We had not got far, but 
at least as far as that!” 

In spite of herself, she turned and 
faced him. He met her glance steadily, 
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confidently, expectant. She gave a queer, 
half-exasperated little laugh. 

“TI think Captain Aylmer is a man who 
is easily refused—nothing,” she said, and 
passed quietly out of the room. 


XVII 


“T po not dike this!” piped a small 
and dejected voice. “I came to ride a 
black horse, not to be bumped in this ves- 
sel forgotten of God!” 

In English these words would have 
sounded strangely from the lips of a child 
of six, but little John Aylmer was fluent 
in the Arab jargon of his grandfather’s 
native household. 

He was sitting disconsolate in the cock- 
pit of the lateen Esmeralda. His com- 
pany was Sefior Emilio Albaceda, mari- 
ner and practical exponent of the tenets 
of an uncompromising free trade. -From 
the uncovered hatch came the sound of 
wind whistling in the cordage and the 
swish and thud of the combers breaking 
past. Upon one of the narrow bunks 
which flanked the tiny cabin lay Landon, 
fast asleep. A guttering and extremely 
odoriferous lamp of vegetable oil was the 
sole illuminant. ‘The prospects of com- 
fort and entertainment in such surround- 
ings were not those likely to appeal to a 
child accustomed to luxury and constant 
attention. 

“ Pazienza!” grunted the skipper good- 
humoredly. ‘“ Black horses are not found 
upon the sea, though a friend of mine 
who prefers the running of contraband to 
the priesthood for which his parents des- 
tined him, read me once verses from a 
journal—true poetry in praise of a boot- 
polish, the name of which does not stay 
by me—where the waves of the Atlantic 
were likened unto stallions white-maned. 
I confess I thought the notion original.” 

The child stared at him meditatively. 

“Tf horses are not to be found upon 
the sea, and we seek horses, why do not 
we forsake the sea for the land?” 

There was a note of anticipation in the 
query which seemed to find this argument 
conclusive. 

The smuggler grinned. 

“ Excellently argued, son of much in- 
telligence!” he answered. ‘Land is what 
we shall seek when this gale breathed 
from Jehannum permits us to do so in 
safety. For the moment we drive before 
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it, there being no harbors on this coast 
within a thousand miles.” 

The child moved restlessly. 

“Where, then, can we land?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Where God and the holy saints per- 
mit,” said Senor Albaceda, suddenly re- 
verting to dingua franca to clothe a piety 
of sentiment which the Moslem religion 
ignores. The One Allah’s plans, being 
laid from the foundation of the world, 
are not susceptible to the influences of hu- 
man appeal. 

Little John made a grimace of hearty 
discontent, and looked doubtfully at the 
sleeping form of his father; but, for the 
moment, distraction came from another 
quarter. 

Two brown legs appeared in the open- 
ing of the hatch. As their owner lowered 
himself into the cabin, he disclosed the 
features of the man of the brown djelab 
—of him who on Tangier pier had been 
sponsor for those fiery but fantom steeds 
which fate had not allowed him to ma- 
terialize. The child received him with a 
shrill little shout of welcome. 

“Muhammed! ” he cried gladly. “‘ Mu- 
hammed! ” 

The Moor placed his lean finger upon 
the yellow curls in a light caress, but his 
look was toward the berth where Landon 
could be seen stirring, aroused by his son’s 
acclamation. 

He slipped into a sitting posture in 
front of the tiny table and leaned upon 
it, his chin supported by his elbows, a 
look of expectancy tinged by humor in his 
eye. 

“Well, my friends?” he queried 
amiably. ‘ Our news is—what?” 

The Moor gave a pessimistic wave of 
the hand. 

“ Bad, sidi,” he said tersely. ‘“‘ We con- 
tinue to drive westward as before.” 

Landon shrugged his shoulders. 

“We shall not see Cadiz to-morrow, 
nor the day after,” he said. ‘‘ Well, the 
future is spacious. We have infinite leis- 
ure before us in which to beat back.” 

The captain grunted. 

“Leisure we have in abundance, but 
not food, nor yet water. We must put in 
somewhere before we attempt a feat which 
will take, at the best, three days, and 
perhaps, if chance so decides, a fort- 
night.” 
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Landon’s face was clouded with a sud- 
den scowl. 

“Food and water! Why have you not 
these in sufficiency? Your terms are ex- 
tortionate enough as it is, without the 
make-weight of starvation!” 

“My terms,” said Senor Albaceda 
gruffly, ““were all too cheap — what I 
learned in Tangier after I had come to an 
agreement with you was proof to me of 
that! But I am a man of honor—I keep 
bargains duly made. I contracted to set 
you ashore in Cadiz Harbor—with a fa- 
vorable wind, a one night’s work. I did 
not contract to feed three extra mouths 
through a voyage of weeks. When the 
wind moderates, I make for the nearest 
market, and you will buy your own pro- 
visions for our return. That is well un- 
derstood.” 

“You mean to land on the African 
coast—not the European?” cried Lan- 
don. 

“Where else?” said the skipper dryly. 
“Do you expect me to carry on to the 
Azores?” 

Landon looked questioningly at Mu- 
hammed. ‘The Moor made a gesture of 
resignation. 

“ Mektub—it is 
swered fatalistically. 
chance, or Mazagan.” 

“And opposite each we shall find a 
French cruiser anchored,” growled Lan- 
don, ‘“‘ with launches fussing about, and 
every craft that enters under suspicion of 
smuggling guns; and, ten to one, warn- 
ing about us from Tangier sent down the 
coast!” 

“ That would be a matter of time,”’ said 
the Moor. ‘ We have driven faster than 
horsemen could ride.” 

“Horsemen!” Landon smote the table 
in his irritation. ‘‘ These ships of war 
have apparatus by which they can com- 
municate as if a cable linked them. If 
my father-in-law gets the right side of 
the commandant of the Tangier guard- 
ship—” He broke off with another shrug. 
“Well, to each day its appointed sorrow. 
The gale has not blown itself out yet.” 

“The event is with Allah!” said the 
Moor gravely. 

He thrust his head up through the 
hatch, and shouted to the steersman. A 
moment later he dropped back into the 
shelter of the cabin again. 


written!” he an- 
‘““ Azemmour, per- 
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“ Your man Ibrahim is of opinion that 
the wind shows signs of abating. We 
passed Larache two hours back. The 
scud hides the shore, but he judges that 
we are not far from Sallee. If the, surf 
permits, we may get anchorage and make 
a landing at Azemmour; if not, we must 
dare Casablanca or continue to Maza- 
gan.” 

Senor Albaceda grunted pessimistically 
and climbed lumberingly on deck. Lan- 
don threw himself back on the berth 
again. The Moor looked down at the 
child with a whimsical expression of pity, 
which changed to a benignant smile as 
the object of it raised his eyes to his. 

“The Sidi Jan has not heard the mar- 
velous tale of the Bashaw of Tripoli and 
the Afreets of El Mut?” he submitted. 
“Tf it is the sidi’s will, his servant will 
now take the opportunity of relating it to 
him.” 

Little John Aylmer answered with an 
ecstatic chuckle of delight, and wriggled 
hurriedly into the encirclement of his 
friend’s arm. Thus supported, he was 
able to defy the unsettling influence of 
the waves and give the whole of his at- 
tention to the taxing of the Moor’s mem- 
ory, or—when this occasionally failed— 
of his very competent imagination. 

The hours of the afternoon were passed 
agreeably — the difficulties of making a 
meal without the ordinary appliances of 
civilization provided a certain amount of 
diversion when night fell—and afterward 
sleep was paramount. 

XVIII 

WHEN the child woke, he found the 
boat running slowly upon an even keel, 
and, scrambling on deck, was met by the 
view of a glassy swell surrounding her, 
but only visible to the extent of the few 
square yards which were enclosed in a 
veil of fog. 

The skipper was at the wheel, and 
Ibrahim, the deck-hand, and Muhammed 
were seated side by side in the bows. 
They did not peer into the fog—a hope- 
less task. They sat in a listening atti- 
tude, exchanging a brief word now and 
again. 

“Tt is certainly the drumming of a 
ship’s screw,” decided the sailor, after a 
moment’s silence. “It is going at half 
speed, behind us.” 




















“Let us hope that Allah has not pre- 


destined us to be cut in twain!”’ said his - 


companion. “ But from port, and very 
regularly, I hear the beat of breakers. 
This swell is rolling against a cliff.” 

““A shore, not a cliff,” corrected the 
other. “If my dead-reckoning is right 
within a score of miles, we are opposite 
a beach of sand.” 

Muhammed shook his head. 

““ Nay—listen to that thud. The crest 
of the comber meets something flat. It 
does not roll in slowly dying foam upon 
a strand.” 

Ibrahim shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tn a fog we be all blind men,” he said 
pessimistically. ‘‘ Let us wait for the ful- 
filment of Allah’s plan! ” 

They glanced questioningly upward. 
As is common in these West Coast fogs, 
the blanket of vapor was thin. Now and 
again a faint hint of blue above their 
heads seemed to presage a lifting of the 
mist ; occasionally, indeed, the sun was to 
be seen vaguely as a round, yellow ball of 
light, streaked by the slowly drifting 
scud ; but the gray walls on each side of 
them remained unbroken. At the same 
time the beat of the breakers was per- 
ceptibly near. 

Sefior Albaceda lifted his head from 
the hatch, and invited the maledictions of 
innumerable holy men upon the weather. 
He was understood to confess that he did 
not undertake to gage their position with- 
in a hundred miles. 

“Tf Allah’s mercy would send us an 
offshore wind!” aspired the pious Ibra- 
him. 

Lo, with the word came its sudden ful- 
filment! ‘The fog was rent by a gust, to 
disclose, not a couple of cable-lengths dis- 
tant, what appeared to be a smoothed and 
painted crag of gray. 

The two Moors addressed fervent ap- 
peals to the One God. The Spaniard, im- 
partially apostrophizing the tormented of 
Purgatory and the celestially blessed to 
hasten to his assistance, delivered himself 
of the opinion that Fate had closed her 
iron hand upon them. Where else could 
they be than within a mile of the sea-bas- 
tions of Casablanca? That, did they ob- 
serve, was a cruiser—nay, possibly a bat- 
tle-ship, by whose watch they had been 
observed without a shadow of a doubt! 
As the fog closed in again, he descend- 
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ed to the cabin, where he could be heard 
loudly bewailing the situation to his pas- 
senger, whom he appeared to hold re- 
sponsible for this and for a fairly exten- 
sive list of other inconveniences. ‘The 
captain of the lateen Esmeralda had ob- 
viously been warding off the chill influ- 
ences of the fog by a liberal dose of 
aguardiente. 

Landon lifted himself quickly to the 
deck. ‘The mist was perceptibly lighter 
by now. A beam of sunlight pierced it 
from above, and lit the Esmeralda’s deck. 
The gray wall was still unbroken land- 
ward, but seaward it thinned, lifted, 
rolled this way and that, and finally dis- 
closed a shining plain of blue. The cen- 
tral object in this, a couple of miles away, 
was a white, gleaming yacht. 

Landon swore. 

“The Morning Star— Van Arlen’s 
boat!” he cried. He made the helmsman 
a furious gesture. “ Into the fog again!” 
he shouted. “Stick her nose into it—get 
out of this!” 

“To beat out her timbers upon the har- 
bor reef, or be swamped beneath the bows 
of a war-ship!” screamed the skipper 
from the hatch. ‘‘ Never! Keep her in 
the light, son of accursed mothers! Do 
passengers born of leprous parents give 
orders aboard this vessel, or I, Concep- 
cion Albaceda, to whom the law rightly 
adjudges powers of life and death?” 

He came lurching heavily aft, waving 
a case bottle by the neck to give emphasis 
to his commands. The bewildered Ibra- 
him stared at him owlishly. 

The next moment he gave a cry of 
alarm. Landon had tripped the captain’s 
unsteady feet, and, aided by Muhammed, 
had taken him aft and flung him into the 
cockpit. ‘They closed the hatch, secured 
it, and came aft again. Imperiously Lan- 
don repeated his order. 

The unfortunate sailor still hesitated. 
His compatriot took him firmly by the 
nape of the neck. 

“Into the fog, child of indescribable 
unfaithfulness,” he commanded, “ or be- 
come immediately bait for sharks! 
Choose! ” 

The bewildered Ibrahim brought round 
the tiller with a jerk. Like a rabbit seek- 
ing its burrow, the lateen dived fogward. 

As the gray wall surged up to them 
again, they turned and stared seaward. 
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Landon cursed loudly. The yacht was 
turning too—straight toward them. 

At a word from his master, Muhammed 
got out the great sweeps and imperiously 
invited Ibraham to join him in working 
them. Landon took the helm. 

Two minutes later there was a crash- 
ing sound forward, and the bowsprit 
splintered with a shock which made the 
little vessel shiver throughout its length. 
A muffled wail of wrath and despair fol- 
lowed from the depths of the cockpit. 

The wall of gray was towering above 
them. Over the bulwarks of the cruiser 

Dioméde a lieutenant looked down and 
anathematized them with a versatility 
only acquired by a true son of the sea. 
Landon bowed, smiled, and, in perfect 
French, asked the liberty of being per- 
mitted to come aboard. 

The lieutenant, surprised beyond meas- 
ure to hear the accents of the faubourg 
from the decks of such an unpromising 

. craft, hastened to forget the collision be- 
tween the Esmeralda’s bowsprit and the 
Dioméde’s paint, and directed his peti- 
tioner to find the companion-ladder. A 
minute’s groping in the fog, and Lan- 
don stood upon the cruiser’s deck. 

He bowed elaborately. The lieutenant 
returned the bow, and motioned him to- 
ward the quarter-deck. ‘The captain came 
forward to receive him, smiling amiably. 

“T must be perfectly frank with you, 
monsicur le commandant,” said Landon, 
returning the smile. ‘ I come to beg as- 

sistance. My yacht is in harbor here, as 
you are possibly aware. No? The fog 
has hidden us—we came in last night. 
With my little son I went ashore early 
this morning to leave a card on General 
d’Amade, to whom I have an introduc- 
tion. I missed my own boat at the land- 
ing-place, and was foolish enough to be 
persuaded to embark with these imbe- 
ciles below, of whom one is drunk and the 
other witless. I have already had an hour 
of monotonous adventure in the gloom— 
I am a little tired of being very reason- 
ably cursed by master-mariners whose ves- 
sels we have been ambitious enough to 
ram. It struck me that perchance you 
would be sending a boat ashore within the 
course of an hour or so, and might per- 
mit me to wait on deck and be a passenger 
in it. If so, my gratitude would be be- 
yond words. It is not only for myself. 
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My little son is delicate—I do not wish to 
expose him longer than is necessary to the 
chill of these vile vapors.” 

Commandant Rattier smiled again, and 
expressed his pleasure in being able to 
offer assistance to any Englishman. He 
himself was united to that nation by ties 
of blood. He would order away his 
launch immediately. In the meantime, 
une limonade écossaise would combat the 
effect of chill and mist. Monsieur would 
descend to the cabin—would accept some 
small refreshment. 

Monsieur overflowed with thanks. He 
would dismiss the villains who had led 
him into such a coil, and then hold him- 
self at the service of monsieur le com- 
mandant. 

He leaned over, and gave his orders. 
Muhammed turned to Ibrahim. 

“Remove yourself and your master, 
son of dirt, from these surroundings with 
the utmost speed, or I have the promise 
of the captain of this war-ship that he 
will send you in chains ashore to answer 
for your crime in wilfully colliding with 
his vessel. Your bowsprit? What have 
I to do with the results of your own vile 
seamanship? Have haste, or Allah alone 
knows what will betide from the mouth 
of one of these guns!” 

He gathered the child into his arms, 
and stalked up the companion. 

Ten minutes later a launch fussed away 
from the side of the Dioméde. The com- 
mandant waved his handkerchief gaily in 
farewell to his small guest, who, from the 
encirclement of his father’s arm, waved 
as gaily back. Half a hundred matelots 
grinned affably at him as they paused in 
their toil at cabin-lights and brasswork. 
Landon saluted punctiliously, and Mu- 
hammed’s brown eyes expressed a grave 
approval of his entertainment. The 
launch’s prow was thrust into the gloom. 

Another gust sang lazily from the shore 
and the desert and shivered the fog. The 
patches of blue joined, grew wider, 
opened a triumphal arch for the descend- 
ing sunbeams’ entrance. A mile away 
the walls of the sea-bastions shone white. 
The launch’s speed increased. 

Before they reached the quayside, the 
last wisp of vapor had disappeared. 
Land and sea were swathed in sun. Lan- 
don gave a little cackle of amusement 
and pointed behind him. 














“My yacht!” he cried gaily. ‘“ My 
overanxious master has weighed anchor 
in pursuit of me. Word must have 
reached him of my having allowed my- 
self to be persuaded into that vile lateen.”’ 

The sublieutenant in charge swerved 
the tiller. 

“Let me take you straight to her,” he 
said. ‘‘ Let me signal her!” 

Landon appeared to consider. 

“Thanks a thousand times,” he said, 
“but a small matter of victualing, which 
I promised my steward to deal with, has 
just recurred to my mind. I will see to 
it and then signal for my own boat.” 

The lieutenant turned the prow to- 
ward the shore again. He cast another 
look over his shoulder. 

“Ts it possible that your master has in- 
formation of that very lateen? It appears 
to me that he is chasing it!” 

Landon faced seaward and observed 
the yacht keenly. He laughed with great 
enjoyment. 

“He is a character, that skipper of 
mine,” he said. ‘‘ He is as likely as not 
to sink the unfortunate boat if he does not 
find me on board or get a reasonable ac- 
count of me. I shall have to smooth mat- 
ters down with a dollar or two.” 

A minute later the launch slowed up 
against the little quay. The three pas- 
sengers stepped ashore, Landon full of 
compliments and thanks. Still waving 
adieu, he, Muhammed, and the child 
paced contentedly off into the town. The 
lieutenant turned seaward again. 

A slightly bewildered frown clouded 
his face as he approached the Dioméde. 
The yacht had anchored with the lateen 
alongside her, and a boat was pulling 
from her toward the war-ship. The lieu- 
tenant considered that for yachtsmen he 
had never seen a boat’s crew pull faster. 


XIX 


Major D’Husert, provost-marshal of 
the French forces occupying Casablanca, 
grinned widely. 

“So you suffered him to escape?” 

Commandant Rattier drummed fierce- 
ly on the office table. 

' “Suffered?” he roared. 
tained him—the escroc/ .I 
him; I sent him ashore! ” 

The soldier smiled, and looked at Rat- 
tier’s companion—Aylmer. 


“TT enter- 
nourished 
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“What open-hearted ingenuousness! ” 
he chuckled. “ You and I now, my cap- 
tain? When one has been officer of the 
day a few thousand times—or sat upon a 
few hundred courts martial—or acted as 
maitre de logis? @ne learns to sift a 
story then. And this one had its weak 
points, even for a sailor. Would any one 
not mentally deranged hire a lateen to 
take him aboard his own yacht? No, I 
should have required something better 
imagined than that!” 

Aylmer shrugged his shoulders. 

“The man can make himself of an en- 
gaging personality, major. Our friend 
acted according to the impulses of his 
generous soul. But the point is that our 
man is hidden in the town. We come to 
you for expert knowledge. Who would 
be likely to shelter him, and where? You 
will pardon our insistence and intrusion, 
but our need is very pressing. It is the 
child who is our concern—the child!” 

D’Hubert made a gesture of assent. 

“Apart from my sincere affection for 
our simple-minded commandant, mon- 
sieur, your tale is good enough for any 
honest man and a father of babes like 
myself. But this town of Casablanca is, 
in effect, a haystack. Your quarry has 
the best of chances to act the needle.” 
He opened a door into an outer office and 
shouted a name. “ Sergeant Perinaud! ” 

A body filled the doorway and entered, 
bending the last few inches of its stature. 
The sergeant saluted and unfolded him- 
self, his eyes reviewing the company with 
affable respect about two meters above the 
floor. 

“Visit the guard-room at each gate, see 
the lieutenants of the Spanish police, and 
bring me back a list of parties that have 
left the town since morning. This is a 
matter of haste.” 

The sergeant saluted again, and then 
hesitated. 

“Ts it permitted first to speak?” he 
asked. 

The major nodded jerkily. 

“Tt is, by chance, the movements of 
two men and a woman that are in ques- 
tion?” speculated Perinaud. 

Major d’Hubert opened his lips, shut 
them tight, meditated a moment, and then 
spoke, turning to his visitors. 

“The child? Is it of a stature to be 


disguised as a woman?” he asked. 
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The sergeant interrupted with an apol- 
ogetic gesture. 

“The figure of the woman I suggest 
was not seen by me. She traveled in an 
arba. My attention was drawn to the 
party thus—two hours ago a band of the 
Beni M’Geel Berbers left by the East- 
ern Gate, as for Ber Rechid. They had 
with them two Arabs, and a woman un- 
der the canopy of which I spoke. Arab 
and Berber—especially if the latter are of 
the Beni M’Geel—do not usually travel 
together.” 

“You observed the men?” 

“ Not narrowly, major. One was of a 
smiling countenance, hook - nosed, and 
clad in a djelab of brown. He walked 
beside the arba, and his talk, as I judged 
it, was to the woman, who, however, 
made no reply. The other had the hood 
of his Aaik pulled far over his face. I 
did not see it.” 

The major sat down at his desk, wrote 
a few lines swiftly, dashed sand upon the 
* ink, and handed the completed note to 
his underling. 

“Let that be taken to General 
d’Amade without delay. Search may at 
the same time be made in the town for 
an Englishman, his child, and a Moor 
attendant, who landed from a launch of 
the Diomede some three hours back. The 
messenger may await the general’s an- 
swer and bring it to me here.” 

As the giant saluted for the third time 
and diminished himself into the doorway, 
Major d’Hubert confronted his friends 
with a pessimistic shake of the head. 

“‘ My instinct is that Perinaud has al- 
ready put his finger on the mystery. Your 
milord must be a man of resource. To 
have engaged the services of some of 
these wolves of Beni M’Geel within an 
hour of landing in a strange town shows 
more than talent. It amounts to positive 
genius!” 

“This servant of his, Muhammed, is 
no stranger to the port,” said Aylmer. 
“We learned that before we left Tan- 
He is a well-known gun-runner, 
He 


gier. 
and stands high in his profession. 
has made these arrangements.” 

Commandant Rattier flung aside his 
taciturnity with a suddenly impulsive 
oath. 

“Name of all little names!” he cried. 
“Do we sit and discuss this matter as if 
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it was a comedietta in which we take no 
more than the languid interest of the 
dilettante? . Are they not to be pursued 
—this past master of perjury and his 
lieutenant? Are we to mount the town 
walls and wave them affectionate fare- 
wells?” 

Major d’Hubert arched his brows with 
protest. 

“Pursuit? Certainly there is a ques- 
tion of pursuit—if it is allowed. I have 
just sent a précis of your story to the 
commander-in-chief, with a request for 
his leave to send a patrol. Ina very few 
minutes we shall learn whether or no we 
have his permission.” 

“Permission!’’  Rattier roared the 
word in the major’s face. “I, Paul Rat- 
tier, do you see, have been made the 
laughing-stock of the fleet, and, in time, 
no doubt, of half Europe! Am I to wait 
your general’s permission to chase this 
scoundrel to Timbuctoo, if I so wish? I 
am the senior officer of marine here. J/ 
give myself leave, understand me — I!” 

“And these amiable Berbers?” asked 
the major sarcastically. ‘ Supposing 
they turn upon you and demand your rea- 
sons, and estimate your powers? Sup- 
pose, to be blunt, my friend, they put a 
bullet through your brains?” 

“Would that be any worse 
ing this hat of ridicule which this Baron 
de Landon has put upon my head? No 
Moor or Touareg or Berber shall stand 
between me and the object of my just re- 
taliation, if I confront him! ”’ 

A small bell tinkled in a corner. 
Major d’Hubert made a gesture of apolo- 
gy as he went toward a cabinet screened 
from the general office. He came back 
grinning. 

“My Paul,” he chuckled, “there will 
be shortly an insuperable barrier between 
you and your desire. In another hour 
you will not be the senior officer of ma- 
rine at Casablanca. I learn by wireless 
that the Barfleur, with the admiral on 
board, enters the roads within the hour.” 

Rattier stood for an instant, motion- 
less. Then he turned and darted for the 
door. Before his fingers reached the han- 
dle, Aylmer’s grip was on his shoulder ; 
but with a passionate gesture of repulse, 
the commandant shook the Englishman 
off. 

“T am not one to await admirals!” he 


than wear- 














roared. “I go to make arrangements. 
Within half an hour I leave the town— 
I! If I have to walk, I will follow these 
Berber scoundrels — yes, if I have to 
crawl upon my knees!” 

As the two wrestled and argued on the 
threshold, the door opened from the out- 
side. The massive proportions of the 
sergeant towered over them in respectful 
amazement. He saluted and deferen- 
tially edged a-way for himself toward 
D’ Hubert. 

“The general was in the act of pass- 
ing, my major,” he explained. “ He read 
your note and wrote his answer on the 
back —in five words, he was amiable 
enough to inform me.” 

The major untwisted the little roll of 
soiled paper, and as he inspected it a 
smile creased his cheek. He chuckled. 

“A half troop of Goumiers!”’ he read. 
He looked at the frowning face of the 
commandant. 

“No need to go alone, my Paul. 
There is your escort.” He hesitated a 
moment, debating. ‘“ Do either of you, 
by chance, speak Arabic?” 

“Am I an interpreter?” asked Rattier 
bitterly. ‘‘ Does one need a grammar and 
dictionary to arrest half a dozen scoun- 
drels who are perfectly well aware why 
they are being chased, and whom one 
will take the liberty of shooting if they 
resist capture? For that plain English 
or French—or, for all practical purposes, 
Chinese — will suffice. Avoid alarming 
yourself on that subject, mon ami!” 

The major grinned. 

“JT was not thinking of your quarry, 
but of your colleagues, my pigeon. The 
Goumiers speak their own argot. They 
are good-hearted children, but apt to 
be tempestuous in matters of fighting.” 
He meditated another minute before he 
spoke with quick decision. “Sergeant! 
Prepare to accompany monsieur le com- 
mandant within fifteen minutes!” 

Perinaud saluted with entire imper- 
turbability. 

“And my instructions, my major?” 
he asked. 

“To return with the prisoners which 
Commandant Rattier will indicate to 
you, or, failing their capture, within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“ Bien!” 


Perinaud folded himself, anaconda- 
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like, into the back office, and disappeared. 
Ten minutes later—a_ period which 
D’Hubert filled with much voluble ad- 
vice—there was the tramping of many 
horses’ feet without. Aylmer and Rat- 
tier strolled out into the open at the 
major’s heels. 

Under the command of one of their 
own native officers, forty horsemen of the 
famous Algerian yeomanry had reined 
up in the dusty street. They sat in their 
high-peaked saddles, watching keenly the 
faces of D’Hubert and his. companions. 
Aylmer noted the eager, alert expectation 
which filled each flashing brown eye. 
The Goumier, though he has proved his 
valor in more than one pitched battle 
against the men of his own blood, is not a 
man of war as we understand it. Maneu- 
vering, tactics, the orderliness of drill 
and discipline, are not inherent in his na- 
ture; but the raid, the foray, the looting 
expedition, are to him the apex and apo- 
gee of human bliss. 

Thin, modest of stomach and of world- 
ly possessions, he passes over the quickly 
reached horizon of the desert and is for- 
gotten of the well-drilled colleagues he 
leaves behind. But see his return! Swell- 
ing with good victual, jingling with ca- 
parison of desert wealth, with chicken 
and kid pendent from his saddle-bow, 
who more popular than he? The savory 
incense of his mess attracts all nostrils— 
his lavishly scattered loot widens the al- 
ready capacious circle of his friends. 
Winning it, or wasting it when won, loot 
is the pivot on which his reckless, joyous, 
heedless existence swings. 

Rising from the rear as a cathedral 
tower rises above the encircling dwell- 
ings at its base, Perinaud’s head and 
shoulders topped the ranks. His amiable 
smile, this time, had about it something 
of more than ordinary deference. It was 
the near kin of a smirk, and his yellow 
mustache was twisted fiercely upward. 

Aylmer followed the direction of the 
sergeant’s glance, to find it focused upon 
Claire Van Arlen. Her eyes met his. 
She made him a little gesture, half of ap- 
peal, as it seemed, half of command. 

As he covered the few yards which 
separated them, he noted, with a queer 
tightening of the heart, the deep shad- 
ows which had grown beneath her eyes. 
But at the same time it was not all anx- 
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iety or weariness which her face ex- 
pressed. There was determination also ; 
and this was reflected in Mr. Van Ar- 
len’s glance. It dwelled upon Aylmer 
with expectancy, and, more than expec- 
tancy, with hope. 

Without preamble, he answered the 
question which their eyes had asked. 
They heard him in silence to the end, 
and as he finished, the girl’s first com- 
ment was no more than a little sigh. 

“The sergeant’s surmise is right—my 
instinct tells me that,” he said. “A few 
hours, and I shall be putting the child in 
your arms again.” 

She looked up at the double rank of 
horsemen. A sudden vivid flash of feel- 
ing passed over her features. Her breath 
came with a little pant. 

“Ah, if I could ride with you!” she 
said fiercely. ‘‘ If I could do more than 
wait!’’ The color mounted to her cheeks, 
to her brow. A new note sounded in her 
voice. “If they show fight, these men? 
If, rather than lose the child, he ”’—her 
voice sank unsteadily for a moment— 
“does him an injury? You would not 
spare him?” 

He smiled a little wearily. 

“So you distrust me still?” he asked. 
‘““Why should I spare him? Because, to 
my shame, we are of one blood?” 

Mr. Van Arlen’s thin hand rose in 
deprecation. 

“We can leave this matter confident- 
ly in Captain Aylmer’s hands,” he said. 
“We have only the one thing to think of 
—the child.” 

“No!” she cried vehemently. “I 
want the child, but I want more than 
that. I want retribution! I want Lan- 
don in the dust. I want him made to feel 
as I feel. The child is much, but he is 
not all. Have you forgotten the last 
eight years of my sister’s life? Do you 
remember what she has undergone, and 
still has to undergo, if the father of her 
son wins this trick—as my heart tells me 
he will win it? I want vengeance — I 
want every chance to grasp it seized. / 
should not hesitate where his kinsman 
might.” 

Aylmer nodded gravely. 

“J understand,” he said quietly. “ Per- 
haps .it is natural; but you keep forget- 
ting the one’ thing—that I work for my 
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(To be continued ) 


own reward. Even pity would be a frail 
barrier between me and that!” 

Watching her keenly, he saw a quiver 
of repulsion tremble about her lips; but 
it did not stay. She set them rather into 
grimness. She looked at him keenly, de- 
batingly, indeed, as if she weighed his 
words and sought to set a value on them. 

“Yes,” she said, and there was a 
breathlessness in her tone, as if she 
slurred words which she did not dare to 
let herself hear. “I, too, understand ; 
and my father would consider no price 
too high for the service which won back 
his grandchild and removed the menace 
of Landon’s existence from our lives.” 

Van Arlen bowed unconsciously—his 
courteous, instinctive inclination of as- 
sent. 

“Such a service would be beyond price 
or reward,” he said quietly. ‘‘ We could 
only do our best.” 

But there was a queerly puzzled look 
in his eyes as they wandered from Ay]l- 
mer to his daughter’s face. He frowned 
a little, still unconsciously, in the throes 
of an obvious bewilderment. 

Aylmer looked at him once, swiftly, 
speculatively, and then turned steadily 
toward Claire. 

‘““And you?” he asked quietly. 

She did not flinch; she did not even 
show, this time, any sign of repulsion. 
The note in her voice, now, was exas- 
peration — the nervous defiance of one 
confronting an intolerable situation from 
which there was no escape. 

“T? I should think as my father 
thinks,” she said coolly. 

She turned, as she spoke, and looked 
impatiently at the line of waiting horse- 
men. Aylmer nodded. 

“Thank you!” he said briskly. 

He made a sign toward Perinaud, who 
jogged forward, leading the spare horse 
whose bridle he had been holding. Ay]l- 
mer vaulted into the saddle, and reined 
in beside his friend Rattier, who, using 
the pommel for a desk, was writing a few 
lines of instruction to his lieutenant. 

A guttural order rumbled from the 
native officer’s lips. The line of horse- 
men wheeled, and deployed into lines of 
four. With a jingle of accouterments, 
they jogged off into the dust ofthe alleys 
toward the Eastern Gate. 

















THOMAS A. EDISON, BENEFACTOR 


OF HUMANITY 


BY ALLAN 


|" the poor take heart. Let them 
listen to Thomas Alva Edison, 
telegraph-operator, inventor, mil- 
lionaire, and philosopher. He has a 
message for them. 

Edison sees invention transforming the 
world. Already there has been a stupen- 
dous change. In one short century more 
progress has been made than in all the 
preceding centuries. Invention has made 
the world rich. 

All of this Edison can see by looking 
backward. But it is when he looks for- 
ward, and tells what hessees, that the poor 
should take heart. He sees invention not 
only making the world richer, but ma- 
king it happier; invention doing almost 
all of the hard work that poor men and 
women now do; invention flooding the 
world with such a wealth of material 
things as it has never known—and intel- 
ligence justly distributing those things 
among those who make them. 

“The lot of the poor,” he said, “is 
destined rapidly to become better. Not 
much longer will there be such a thing as 
poverty, as we now know it. In a hun- 
dred years, machinery will do all the 
manual labor. And I dare not try to tell 
what a world this will be in two or three 
hundred years. No mind can yet picture 
the immensity of the changes that are 
coming.” 

This from a dreamer? Yes, Edison 
is a dreamer in the sense in which all 
inventors, philosophers, and poets are 
dreamers. He can sometimes see things 
with his mind before they take shape for 
the eye. With his mind, he saw the in- 
candescent electric light when there was 
no such light. In like manner, he saw 


every invention he ever made before he 
made it. 

And now he sees a new world coming 
while the old world is yet here. 
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“Invention has always helped the 
poor,” said Edison, “ but in future it will 
help them more—help them tremendous- 
ly. Invention, from now on, will not so 
much tend to make a few men rich as to 
make everybody happier. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE FUTURE 


‘In my opinion, the great development 
in the immediate future will be in the 
invention of highly perfected automatic 
machinery. Thus far, for the most part, 
we have been able to make only machines 
that turned out the component parts of 
things ; then we have assembled the parts. 
But the day will soon come when leather, 
for instance, will be fed into one end of 
a machine, and completed shoes, packed 
in boxes, will come out at the other. 

“Why not? It’s entirely feasible. The 
construction of such a machine is all a 
matter of brain-power. Men are coming 
who will have the brains. They are al- 
ready in process of making. The invent- 
ive faculty develops by use. We, in 
America, are using it as are no other 
people. We are the most ingenious peo- 
ple in the world. And having learned 
how to create machines that will make 
the separate parts of things, we are ready 
to take the next step and evolve machines 
that will make all of the parts and put 
them together. Within a few years, au- 
tomatic machinery will do almost every- 
thing, and two men will suffice for every 
thirty who are now employed.” 

“What will be done with the other 
twenty-eight?” 

“They will be put to work in other 
lines. The more cheaply we can make > 
clothing, shoes, houses, furniture, and so 
on, the more of those things the people 
will want. A human being is a hog for 
everything except food. He can eat 
only about so much, but he would buy the 
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earth if he could. Perfect our automatic 
machinery as we will, we shall never lack 
a demand for all of the things we can 
make. There will always be work for the 
other twenty-eight ; but their tasks will be 
lighter. A hundred years hence no one 
will labor more than four or five hours a 
day. It will be unnecessary for anybody 
to work longer. Instead of having too 
great an abundance of things, we shall 
demand more leisure—and we shall get it. 

“‘ Moreover,” he continued, “ except in 
the shops where machinery is made, there 
will be little or no skilled labor. The 
constant aim of inventors will be to turn 
out machines so nearly perfect in design 
that: only unskilled laborers will be re- 
quired to feed the materials into them. 

“ Only the other day, I saw a forecast 
of what the workshop of to-morrow is to 
be. It was a pin-factory. A foreman 
was sitting in a chair, reading a news- 
paper. 
The only other worker in sight was a boy. 
He was feeding wire into the machines, 
and the machines were turning out pins 
by the million—all stuck into papers, 
ready for the market. Within the next 
century, almost every factory will be like 
that.” 

Edison spoke with the enthusiasm of 
a man who felt sure of his facts. He 
was sitting in the library of his labora- 
tory at West Orange, New Jersey. 
Around him were the things that have 
carried his name to the ends of the earth 
and will carry it to a remote posterity. 
Through an open window came the whir 
of a dynamo that would not have 
whirred—except upon a small scale in a 
laboratory—if it had not been for him. 
His electric light glowed from the ceil- 
ing. His phonograph rested on a table. 
His moving-picture machine stood in a 
corner. Everything about him breathed 
of him. 





A TWELVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR HOUSE 


“ Talking about what invention can do 
for the poor,” he continued, “look at 
that model of a cement house.” 

He pointed toward a miniature dwell- 
ing that stood on a table in the center of 
the library. 

“Two years ago, I said that I was 
working on a plan by which I hoped to 
cast a house out of cement as a foundry- 


All around him was machinery. 
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man casts a car-wheel out of iron. I 
now feel safe in saying that I have solved 
the problem. All my preliminary ex- 
periments have proved successful, and, 
in December or January, I expect to cast 
my first house. If I succeed, as I feel 
certain I shall, the cement house will be 
my greatest invention. It will solve the 
problem of housing. It will take from 
the city slums everybody who is worth 
taking. Why, I shall make it possible 
to build a house with a good cellar, seven 
large or ten ordinary size rooms, and a 
bath, for twelve hundred dollars. Come 
out and see my molds.” 

Edison clapped a cap on his head, and 
led the way to his machine-shop. In an 
open space, surrounded by planers and 
lathes, were what appeared to be the 
foundation walls and part of the first 
story of an iron house. A peep over the 
top showed that there were two iron 
houses, one set within the other, with an 
eight-inch space between. Into this space 
cement is to be poured ; then the two iron 
houses will be taken down, and the fin- 
ished structure of artificial stone will be 
ready for occupancy. 

“T’ll dig the cellar of this house with 
a steam shovel,” he said, “‘ and cast it in 
six hours. Two locomotive cranes will 
lift the two hundred and thirty-two cubic 
yards of cement that the house will con- 
tain, and pour it into the openings at the 
top. The cement will pass through 
twelve sluice-boxes, and as it is being 
poured, a number of men will churn it 
with iron bars, at the end of each of 
which will be a large ball. The churn- 
ing will be for the purpose of sending 
waves through the cement, so that it shall 
fill every particle of the molds.” 


BEAUTY AS WELL AS CHEAPNESS 


In this house there will not be enough 
wood to make a hundred-dollar fire, even 
if all of it were to be consumed. Floors, 
mantels, picture-moldings, and decora- 
tions—all will be of cement. The bath- 
tub, washstands, and sinks will be cast 
of the same material. Edison says he 
can make cement bath-tubs that will be 
as smooth as highly polished glass. All 
that is required to do so is to have highly 
polished molds. Wherever beauty is de- 
sired, an extra finish will be put on the 
casting forms. Thus, he says, he will 
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make mantels that will be equal in de- 
sign and polish to anything that can be 
made of woad. They can be made to look 
like wood. They can be painted, grained, 
or stained, and so can any of the other 
decorations. 

Edison has an eye to beauty as well 
as to utility and cheapness. He does not 
want to be known to posterity because of 
the ugly houses he has originated. His 
main purpose, to be sure, is to make a 
good house cheaply; and therefore, to 
cut down cost, he has figured to the 
smallest details: The iron hinges will 
be set in place before the house is poured, 
so that the doors can be hung when the 
cement is dry. A groove will be made 
around each floor for a strip of wood, to 
which carpets may be tacked. But having 
thus provided for utilitarian things, he 
has also remembered those that please the 
eye. 

No street of Edison cement houses 
will be a dull thoroughfare of uniform 
color and design. One house will be built 
on one plan; the next on another. One 
house will be gray, another red or light 
green, while the third may be yellow. 
Everybody can choose his own color. 
Tinting the cement before it is poured is 
easy. 

Wet cement freezes in winter. Recol- 
lection of this fact brought the thought 
that houses could not be poured from fall 
until spring. Edison, also, had thought 
of that. Furthermore, he had found a 
way ‘to surmount the obstacle created by 
low temperature. 

“ Before a gallon of cement is poured,” 
said ,he, “the furnace, radiators, and 
pipes will all be in place. When I set up 
my building-molds, I shall simply place 
the heating-plant as if it were intended 
to remain in the iron house formed by the 
molds. Then, if it be winter, I shall start 
a fire in the furnace. That will make the 
cement, after it is poured, dry even better 
than it would in summer ; so cold weather 
will not interfere with the new method of 
construction.” 


* THE ADVANTAGES OF CEMENT 


No lack of confidence in this! But 
read on: 

“The advantages of my cement houses 
may thus be summed up: 

“They will be indestructible by fire. 
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Therefore, no fire-insurance will be neces- 
sary. 

“From a sanitary point of view, they 
will be perfect. They can be easily kept 
clean. Remove the furniture from a room 
and turn on the hose—that’s all there will 
be to house-cleaning. 

“They will be warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

“They will be better than anything in 
which working men now live—in fact, 
good enough for anybody. And, not- 
withstanding all of their points of supe- 
riority, they will cost but a fraction of 
what is now charged for similar houses. 

“These facts, when they become oper- 
ative, will amount to a revolution in the 
lives of the poor. See how the poor now 
live. ‘Take a man whose wages are nine 
dollars a week. <A quarter of his income 
goes for rent. Even at that, he often 
lives more miserably than do many of the 
beasts. I have looked around a good 
deal in the East Side of New York, and 
in Newark, New Jersey. I know that 
the condition of the poor in both of those 
places is bad almost beyond belief. 

“Many of those poor families would 
like cleanliness, but in existing circum- 
stances they cannot have it. In the maze 
of dirt in which they live, it would do 
no good to try to dig out. My cement 
house will change these conditions. Run- 
ning out from every city are trolley-lines, 
along which land is cheap. A quarter of 
an acre, or half an acre, can be had for 
fifty or a hundred dollars. I shall try 
to keep the cost of the house down to 
twelve hundred dollars, and in no cir- 
cumstances shall I let it be more than 
fifteen hundred dollars. And I shall 
limit the profit of the builder to ten per 
cent. The benefit of this invention shall 
go to the poor for whom it is intended— 
not to a few contractors. 

“T do not intend to build these houses 
myself. All I shall do is to make the 
first set of molds, and demonstrate that 
cement houses actually can be poured. 
Then I shall license contractors to use 
molds made from my designs. There is 
where I shall get a grip on the con- 
tractors. If they will not submit to a ten- 
per-cent limit on their profits, they cannot 
use my invention. 

“It is probable that I shall go over to 
New York, interest some of the captains 
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of industry, and let them build houses 
on the basis of a five-per-cent profit. 
Building by this method will really re- 
quire the resources of a corporation. It’s 
too big a thing for an individual. A 
single set of molds for a house twenty- 
five feet wide and forty-eight feet deep 
will cost twenty-five thousand dollars. 
In order to work economically, a builder 
should have four sets of molds. A crew 
of thirty-eight men will be required to set 
up the molds, pour a house, and prepare 
to pour the next. Four days must 
elapse before the cement will be dry. 
With four sets of molds, the men could be 
kept at work all the time, either taking 
down molds, setting them up, or pouring. 
Such a crew, thus equipped, could pour 
twelve houses a month. 


COST, EIGHT DOLLARS A MONTH 


“ Now, what would this mean to the 
working man? Assuming the cost of the 
land and the house, plus the builder’s 
profit of five or ten per cent, to be fifteen 
hundred dollars, the interest upon the in- 
vestment and the taxes would not amount 
to more than a hundred dollars a year. 
That’s only a little more than eight dol- 
lars a month. So this house means not 
only an actual saving in rent, but an 
enormous improvement in living condi- 
tions. ‘The working man will have a fine 
home in the suburbs, or in the country, 
for less than he now pays for a miserable 
hovel in the slums.” 

The announcement, two years ago, of 
Edison’s belief that he would soon be 
able to pour cement houses brought two 
kinds of comment—one kind from work- 
ing men, another kind from_ builders. 
Working men, the world over, flooded 
him with letters of apprecjation and in- 
quiry. From every country in Europe 
the letters came. When would the plans 
be ready? What were the plans?  Par- 
ticularly from Italy, where there are 
many cement houses, the inquiries were 
numerous. And from every State in the 
Union letters have come from individ- 
uals, firms, and building and loan asso- 
ciations. Every letter was answered. A 
printed form told all there was to tell, 
saying, in effect: 

“ ]’m working on the house. I believe 
I shall succeed. If I do, I’ll give all the 
facts to the world.” 
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So much for the favorable comment. 
The other kind came from builders—big 
builders ; the kind who erect New York 
sky-scrapers. ‘They didn’t believe a ce- 
ment house could be poured. Impracti- 
cable! A dream! 


“IT CAN’T BE DONE” 


I told Edison what some of the New 
York builders had said, but the news 
didn’t seem to irritate him. 

“Those fellows couldn’t be expected 
to understand how I am going to do this,” 
he replied. ‘‘ They have no imagination. 
They make me think of the fellows who 
told me there was nothing in the electric 
trolley. After I had worked on the trol- 
ley for some time, spent forty-two thou- 
sand dollars on my experiments, and got 
the idea where I thought it could be made 
commercially successful, I went before 
the board of directors of the Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company, of which I was a 
large stockholder, and made this propo- 
sition : 

““* Reimburse me for the money I have 
spent, and I will turn over all of my trol- 
ley patents to the company.’ 

‘“‘T well remember the meeting. It was 
held at the corner of Broad and Wall 
Streets in New York, in the building in 
which are now the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. The directors were some of the 
most prominent men in New York. There 
was just one man on the board besides 
myself who thought there was anything in 
the trolley. He was Henry Villard. .He 
was in favor of accepting my proposi- 
tion. All the others said the trolley was 
a dream, and they rejected my offer. 
Spencer Trask, by the way, was one of the 
men, and I guess he is making more 
money out of electric railroads to-day 
than any other one man in the country. 

“So, you see, it doesn’t bother me much 
to have men say that something I am try- 
ing to do can’t be done. I have heard 
that story before, but I never paid any at- 
tention to it, and I shall not pay any at- 
tention to it now. I’ll pour a house about 
the beginning of the year, and, by next 
spring, others will be pouring houses -all 


‘over the world. More than that, this new 


kind of construction will ultimately go 
far toward doing away with the use of 
lumber in building. Lumber is wasteful. 
It is too easily burned. The fire losses 
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in this country amount to something like 
three hundred million dollars a year. Be- 
sides, the end of the lumber-supply is in 
sight.” 

Yet Edison the philosopher and econo- 
mist declares that neither Edison the wiz- 
ard nor any other inventor can solve the 
problems of the poor merely by giving 
them good, cheap houses and perfecting 
automatic machinery. 

‘““T expect that a machine will yet be 
invented,” said he, ‘‘ that will take cloth 
and buttons and turn out suits of clothes 
for men, without a human hand ever 
having taken a stitch or turned a seam. 
But what good would that do the poor if 
the price of clothing were to remain high? 


A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


‘What the poor must do —and this 
they must do for themselves, for invent- 
ors cannot help them—is to cut out the 
profits of the middlemen. They must 
adopt the principle of cooperation. Look 
at the big cooperative societies in Eng- 
land. They have made a good start over 
there. 

“Take coal, for instance. I buy steam 
anthracite at the mines, in big lots, at sixty 
cents a ton. It doesn’t cost so very much 
more to mine anthracite of furnace size. 
The freight rate is half a cent a ton for 
each mile. Furnace coal can be bought 
by the ton for six dollars, or six dollars 
and fifty cents. Yet the poor buy their 
coal by the scuttle, and pay for it at the 
rate of perhaps twenty dollars a ton. And 
they pay proportionately high prices for 
almost everything else that they buy. 

“That’s because they are paying big 
profits to middlemen. Let them get to- 
gether and do away with the middlemen. 
When they want their winter’s supply of 
coal, let a great number of them cooper- 
ate, each contributing, say, a dollar a 
week to a common fund with which to 
get their coal. Then they could buy a 
large quantity at the lowest price, without 
paying out more money each week than 
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they now pay. They could buy almost 
everything else in the same way.” 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


As Edison spoke, evening had come on. 
In the dim light he appeared, in his duck 
suit, a mere figure in white. His auto- 
mobile stood at the door, the chauffeur 
waiting, as he had waited for an hour, to 
take his master to dinner. But if the 
chauffeur was impatient, Edison was not. 
The future, into which he projected his 
mind, interested him. 

‘We are very near,” he said, ‘to the 
most wonderful changes. Nature is full 
of the most amazing secrets—secrets that 
can be turned to our advantage. We have 
discovered a few of them, but as com- 
pared with what there is to know, we 
know nothing—nothing!” 

He snapped his fingers and pulled 
down the corners of his mouth in the 
most contemptuous way. 

“ But we are learning, and some day 
we shall know. We have just started in 
the field of invention and discovery. The 
start is always the hardest to make. Just 
think what we might do, for instance, if 
we should develop even two more senses. 
Everything that now comes to us must 
come either through seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, or feeling. We remain 
ignorant of the existence of a fact until 
it translates itself into one or more of the 
five kinds of forms in which we can rec- 
ognize it. Does any one believe there are 
not many facts that cannot be translated 
into any of those forms? I don’t. And 
I believe we shall develop other senses. 
With each one will come a flood of knowl- 
edge.” 

For a full minute, he sat in silence; 
then it was I who spoke: 

“ Do you believe we should know this 
world if we were to come back in three 
hundred years?” 

“ Know it?” he replied. ‘It would 
seem as strange to us as if we had never 
lived!” 





DAWN 


Arrer the dreary deluge of the dark, 
Forth flies the dove of dawn away—away— 
To find and bring to earth’s unanchored ark 
The olive-branch of day. 





Frank Dempster Sherman 
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ST. NICK IN THE CITY 


'T? WAS the night before Christmas, and 
through the apartment 
The rooms were so still you could hear 
how your heart went; 
The janitor banked all the fires ere he slept, 
And the heaters no more hissed and ham- 
mered and wept. 
The stockings were hung by the steam-pipes 
with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 


there, 

And in their small bed, in a room eight by 
ten, 

The children dreamed Christmas had 


dawned once again. 
And now on the roof from his air-sleigh 


alighted 

Dear jolly St. Nick, who no good child e’er 
slighted. 

He turned off the sparker and slowed down 
the motor— 

His reindeers he’d sold for a new auto- 
floater— 

And then looked around for a chimney to 
enter, 

And seeing but one let himself down the 
center. 

’Twas a pretty tight fit for a saint of his 
size, 

And the soot made him smutty and got in 
his eyes; 

But when used to flying one won’t mind a 
flue, 

So he kept on a sliding that long chimney 
through. 


Then he paused, for the dolls in his pack 

shrieked “ You'll burn us!” 

he’d arrived at the steam-heating 

furnace! 

In fright all the Teddy-bears squeaked out 
in chorus, 

“A too warm reception! 
before us?” 

The toy cars and engines all rattled and 

bumped, 

stuffed cows and lamb 

bleated and jumped. 

pretty scrape, this!” 


Alas! 


What fate is 


The mooed and 


A said St. Nick; 


“but before 

Giving up, let me see if I can’t force the 
door!” 

Happy thought, for the door opened out- 
ward with ease, 
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And he wriggled right through, as neat as 
you please! 

Then he rushed up the steps to the hall- 
ways above 

And stopped at each door where lived chil- 
dren to love, 

And selecting their gifts, whether useful or 
handsome, 

He hurled them with skill right in through 
the transom; 

And what is most strange—all untruths I 
think shocking— 

A lot of them landed in each small one’s 


stocking ! 

At length to the flats next the roof he as- 
cended, ° 

Where he paused when his last distribution 
was ended, 


And, laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And winking one eye, he struck a gay pose, 

And burst into laughter that shook his 
round belly— 

You remember, of course—like a bowlful 


of jelly: 

“Apartment-house architects truly are 
clever, 

But can they contrive to keep me out? No, 
never! ” 


Then he climbed to the roof, sniffed the 
air, made a dash, 
Bounced into his sleigh, and was off like a 
flash! 
George Jay Smith 


WOMAN’S ARTS 


YLVIA’S drawing-room is stately 
As the classic Parthenon; 
Dosia, too, adopted lately 
Byzantine for her salon; 


Helen has a perfect wonder 
Of a den, in Romanesque; 
Gertrude’s lodgings look like thunder 
Since she took to Arabesque! 


Kate for Tudor, Anne for Tuscan, 
Struggle in the Pointed style; 
Maud’s Pompeiian none of us can 

Enter yet without a smile. 


Pure dix-huitiémé for Emma, 
Though Louise will have Régence; 

Mollie’s suite is one dilemma— 
Half of Florence, half of France. 


























LIGHT 


Rooms of Sheraton and Adams 
Shelter Jane; for Chippendale 

After courtly Georgian madams 
Caroline haunts every sale. 


Tea and toast Napoleonic 
Elsie says is comme-il-faut, 
With Directoire gowns harmonic; 
Flora swears by art nouveau; 


Mildred worships college banners; 
Inez lives in Mission style— 
Oh, ye times, ye girls, ye manners! 
With what arts you still beguile! 


Roderick Gill 


THE INJUSTICE OF THE WORLD 
A FLY was buzzing round my ear, 
When suddenly his speech grew clear. 
Said he 
To me: 
“What's this I hear? 
What is this stuff I read last night 
Of Wilbur and of Orville Wright? 
They’ve been abroad and dined with kings, 
And lords, and dukes, and other things; 
And every paper in the land 
From here to India’s coral strand— 
It’s so absurd it makes me laugh!— 
Has printed each one’s photdgraph; 
And Congress, so at least I’m told, 
Has voted medals made of gold 
To pin upon their manly chests— 
Or vests, 
I don’t know which; and, what is more, 
They’ve had big banquets by the score, 
With speeches by the leading guys 
Who follow demitasse and pies; 
And I am told that:ladies fair 
Smile on them sweetly everywhere, 
And if they wish for Hobson’s fame 
All they need do is say the same, 
And gather kisses by the quart 
From ladies fair of every sort— 
And all for why? 
Because they fly! 
Now, is not that preposterous ?— 
O’er them to make immortal fuss, 
With naught in sight that I can see 
For me! 
Where is the medal for my breast? 
What monarch seeks me for his guest? 
What after-dinner speakers roar 
Their praises at my humble door? 
Where is my picture printed, pray, 
In any journal of the day? 
What lady fair grants me the bliss 
That goes with every honeyed kiss? 
What maiden sweet gives me a taste 
Of cherry lips so red and chaste? 
I, who have flown since I was born, 
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Am treated with the slap of scorn, 
While they who do not kalf as well 
Are getting honors rich and swell— 
So deep in medals that I fear 

To pin them on would take a year!” 


On, on he raved, and then—how sad! 
The poor old fly became so mad 
He plunged head first, and shortly died 
Upon a sheet of dypercide! 

Horace Dodd Gastit 





THE LAMP 


Cr the rain-drops fall, 
Darkness hangs over all, 
Like to an inky pall 

Dismal and damp; 
Inside is cozy cheer; 
Just you and I are here; 
We need no chandelier— 

We have a lamp! 


Oh, and its shade, you know, 

Casts such a gentle glow 

Round us, above, below! 
Who would decamp? 

It lights your lovely face, 

It gilds your girlish grace, 

All of your charms I trace, 
Thanks to the lamp! 


First do you sing for me 
Some tender melody, 
While to your harmony 

Softly I vamp 
On the piano. Then, 
When it is nearing ten, 
E’er I’m turned out again— 

Turn out the lamp! 

Harold Susman 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT NEXT 


N aviator wanted 
For a journey round the sky; 

Only one who is familiar 

With the planets need apply. 
He must know the highest currents, 

The ports of all the stars, 
The safest route to Venus, 

And the best hotel on Mars. 


He must make repairs, if needed, 
With the aeroplane in flight; 
He must also be accustomed 
To ascend to any height. 
He must know the lunar language 
And a little Saturnese, 
And be used to live, while touring, 
On the tabloid bread and cheese. 
Minna Irving 














FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XII—CHARLES READE AND LAURA SEYMOUR 


BY LYNDON ORR 


or of notable women, who have 

broken through convention in or- 
der to find a fitting mate, are very nu- 
merous. A few of these instances may, 
perhaps, represent what is usually called 
a Platonic union. Such, we have seen, 
was possibly the case with John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor. But the evidence 
is always doubtful. The world is not 
possessed of abundant charity, nor does 
human experience lead one to believe that 
intimate relations between a man and 
a woman are compatible with Platonic 
friendship. 

Perhaps no case is more puzzling than 
that which is found in the life-history of 
Charles Reade and Laura Seymour. 

Charles Reade belongs to that bril- 
liant group of English writers and artists 
which included Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Wilkie Collins, Tom Taylor, George 
Eliot, Swinburne, Sir Walter Besant, 
Maclise, and Goldwin Smith. In the 
opinion of the present writer, Reade 
ranks next to Dickens in originality and 
power. His eccentricity has repelled 
many, and his books are less read to-day 
than in his lifetime; yet he gave to the 
English stage the comedy ‘“ Masks and 
Faces,” which is now as much a classic 
as Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ” 
or Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal.” His 
power as a novelist was marvelous. Who 


“i ‘HE instances of distinguished men, 


can forget the madhouse episodes in 
“Hard Cash,” or the great trial scene in 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” or that wonderful pic- 
ture, in ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
of Germany and Rome at the end of the 
Middle Ages? Here genius has touched 
the dead past and made it glow again 
with an intense reality. 

Charles Reade was the son of a coun- 
try gentleman, the lord of a manor which 
had been held by his family before the 
Wars of the Roses. His ancestors had 
been noted for their services in warfare, 
in Parliament, and upon the bench. 
Reade, therefore, was in feeling very 
much of an aristocrat. Sometimes he 
pushed his ancestral pride to a whimsical 
excess, very much as did his own creation, 
Squire Raby, in “ Put Yourself in His 
Place.” 

At the same time he might very well 
have been called a Tory democrat. His 
grandfather had married the daughter of 
a village blacksmith, and Reade was quite 
as proud of this as he was of the fact that 
another ancestor had been lord chief jus- 
tice of England. From the sturdy strain 
which came to him from the blacksmith 
he, perhaps, derived that sledge-hammer 
power with which he wrote many of his 
most famous chapters, and which he 
used in newspaper controversies with his 
critics. From his legal ancestors there 
may have come to him the love of litiga- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 
romances of history, treating them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral 


problems which they illustrate. 


Previous articles have dealt with ‘‘The Empress Marie Louise 


and Count Neipperg”’ (January) ; ‘‘George Eliot and George Henry Lewes” (February); ‘‘Antony 
and Cleopatra” (March); ‘‘Byron and the Countess Guiccioli’ (April); ‘‘ Thackeray and 
Mrs. Brookfield” (May); ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell” (June); ‘‘John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor” (July); ‘‘Léon Gambetta and Léonie Léon” (August); ‘‘ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and Mary Godwin” (September); ‘‘ Abélard and Héloise’ (October); and ‘‘The Story 
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tion, which kept him often in hot water. 
From those who had figured in the life 
of royal courts, he inherited a romantic, 
chivalrous nature, a love of art, and a 
very delicate perception of the niceties 
of cultivated usage. Such was Charles 
Reade—keen observer, scholar, Bohemian 
—a man who could be both rough and 
tender, and whose boisterous ways never 
concealed the warmth and goodness of 
his heart. 

By birth, he was a curious blend of 
two very different natures. His father 
was tall and handsome and courtly. His 
mother was loving, though capricious. 
Charles Reade was her seventh and last 
child ; and, above all the rest, he was her 
favorite, though her other children won 
distinction, too. 


CHARLES READE’S EARLY LIFE 


Reade’s school-days were Spartan in 
their severity. A teacher with the ap- 
propriate name of Slatter set him pro- 
digious tasks and caned him unmercifully 
for every possible shortcoming. A weaker 
nature would have been crushed. Reade’s 
was toughened, and he learned to resist 
pain and to resent wrong, so that hatred 
of injustice has been called his domi- 
nating irait. 

In preparing himself for Oxford Uni- 
versity, he was singularly fortunate in his 
tutors. One of them was Samuel Wil- 
berforce, afterward Bishop of Oxford, 
nicknamed, from his suavity of manner, 
“Soapy Sam”; and afterward, when 
Reade was studying for a degree in law, 
his instructor was Samuel Warren, the 
author of that once famous novel, “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” and the creator of 
Tittlebat Titmouse. 

For his college at Oxford, Reade se- 
lected one of the most beautiful and 
ancient — Magdalen — which he entered, 
securing what is known as a demyship. 
These were the good old days when schol- 
arship played a smaller part in win- 
ning academic honor than did influential 
friends or theological prejudice. Reade 
won his demyship by an extraordinary 
accident. Always an original youth, his 
reading was varied and valuable; but 
in his studies he had never tried to be 
minutely accurate in small matters. At 
that time every candidate was supposed 
to be able to repeat, by heart, the ‘‘ Thir- 
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ty-Nine Articles.” Reade had no taste 
for memorizing; and out of the whole 
thirty-nine he had learned but three. His 
general examination was good, though 
not brilliant. When he came to be ques- 
tioned orally, the examiner, by a chance 
that would not occur once in a million 
times, asked the candidate to repeat these 
very articles. Reade rattled them off 
with the greatest glibness, and produced 
so favorable an impression that he was 
let go without any further questioning. 

It must be added that his English 
essay was original, and this also helped 
him; but had it not been for the other 
great piece of luck he would, in Oxford 
phrase, have been “completely gulfed.” 
As it was, however, he was placed as 
highly as the young men who were after- 
ward known as Cardinal Newman and 
Sir Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke). 


A FELLOW OF MAGDALEN 


At the age of twenty-one, Reade ob- 
tained a fellowship, which entitled him 
to an income so long as he remained un- 
married. It is necessary to consider the 
significance of this when we look at his 
subsequent career. The fellowship at 
Magdalen was worth, at the outset, about 
twelve hundred dollars annually, and it 
gave him possession of a suite of rooms 
free of any charge. He likewise secured 
a Vinerian fellowship in law, to which 
was attached an income of four hundred 
dollars. As time went on, the value of 
the first fellowship increased until it 
was worth twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Therefore, as with many Oxford men of 
his time, Charles Reade, who had no 
other fortune, was placed in this position 
—if he refrained from marrying, he had 
a home and a moderate income for life, 
without any duties whatsoever. If he 
married, he must give up his income and 
his comfortable apartments, and go out 
into the world and struggle for existence. 

There was the further temptation that 
the possession of his fellowship did not 
even necessitate his living at Oxford. 
He might spend his time in London, or. 
even outside of England, knowing that 
his chambers at Magdalen were kept in 
order for him, as a resting-place to which 
he might return whenever he chose. 

Reade remained a while at Oxford, 
studying books and men—especially the 
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latter. He was a great favorite with 
the undergraduates, though less so with 
the dons. He loved the boat - races on 
the river; he was a prodigious cricket- 
player, and one of the best bowlers of 
his time. He utterly refused to put on 
any of the academic dignity which his 
associates affected. He wore loud clothes 
instead of somber garments. His flaring 
scarfs were viewed as being almost scan- 
dalous, very much as Longfellow’s parti- 
colored waistcoats were regarded when 
he first came to Harvard as a professor. 

Charles Reade pushed originality to 
eccentricity. He had a passion for vio- 
lins, and ran himself into debt because 
he bought so many and such good ones. 
At one time, when visiting his father’s 
manor-house at Ipsden, he shocked the 
punctilious old gentleman by dancing on 
the dining-table to the accompaniment 
of a fiddle, which he scraped delightedly. 
Dancing, indeed, was another of his di- 
versions, and, in spite of the fact that he 
was a fellow of Magdalen and a D.C.L. 
of Oxford, he was always ready to caper 
and to display new steps which he had 
learned or had invented. 

In the course of time, he went up to 
London; and, being brimful of enthu- 
siasm and the love of life, plunged into 
the seething tide of the metropolis. He 
made friends far and wide, and in every 
class and station— among authors and 
politicians, bishops and bargees, artists 
and musicians. Charles Reade learned 
much from all of them, and all of them 
were fond of him. 


HIS AMBITION FOR DRAMATIC FAME 


But it was the theater that interested 
him more than anything. To be a writer, 
and a successful writer, for the stage, was 
the very summit of his ambition. Noth- 
ing else seemed to him quite so fine. He 
viewed the drama with all the reverence 
of an ancient Greek. On his tomb- 
stone he caused himself to be described 
as ‘‘Dramatist, novelist, journalist.” 
‘“Dramatist ” he put first of all, even 
after long experience had shown him that 
his greatest power lay in writing novels. 
But in this early period he still hoped 
for fame upon the stage. 

It was net a fortunate moment for 
dramatic writers. Plays were bought 
outright by the managers, who were 
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afraid to risk any considerable sum, and 
were very shy about risking anything at 
all. The system had not yet been estab- 
lished according to which an author re- 
ceives a share of the money taken at the 
box-office. Consequently, Charles Reade 
had little or no financial success. He 
adapted several pieces from the French, 
and for these there were paid him a few 
bank-notes. “ Masks and Faces” got a 
hearing, and drew large audiences, but 
Reade had sold it for a paltry sum; and 
he shared the honors of its authorship 
with Tom Taylor, who was then much 
better known. 

Such was the situation. Reade was 
personally liked, but his plays were al- 
most all rejected. He lived somewhat 
extravagantly and ran into debt, though 
not very deeply. He had a play entitled 
“Christie Johnstone,” which he believed 
to be a great one, though no manager 
would venture to produce it. In fact, it 
never was produced upon the stage. 


Reade brooded over his ill luck. He 
grew thin and melancholy. Finally, he 
bethought himself of a last resort. He 


would go to a leading actress at one of 
the principal theaters and try to interest 
her in his rejected play. The actress he 
had in mind was Laura Seymour, then 
appearing at the Haymarket under the 
management of Buckstone ; and this visit 
proved to be the turning-point in Reade’s 
whole life. 


THE PERSONALITY OF MRS. SEYMOUR 


Laura Seymour was the daughter of a 
surgeon at Bath—a man in large practise 
and with a good income, every penny of 
which he spent. His family lived in 
lavish style; but one morning, after he 
had sat up all night playing cards, his 
little daughter found him in the dining- 
room, stone dead. After his funeral it 
appeared that he had left no provision 
for his family. <A friend of his—a Jew- 
ish gentleman of Portuguese extraction— 
showed much kindness to the children, 
settling their affairs and leaving them 
with some money in the bank; but, of 
course, something must be done. 

The two daughters removed to Lon- 
don, and at a very early age Laura had 
made for herself a place in the dramatic 
world, taking small parts at first, but 
rising so rapidly that in her fifteenth 
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year she was cast for the part of Juliet. 
As an actress she led a life of strange 
vicissitudes. At one time she would be 
pinched by poverty, and at another time 
she would be well supplied with money, 
which slipped through her fingers like 
running water. She was a true Bohemian, 
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pathetic woman of wide experience, both 
on the stage and off it. 

One of her admirers—an elderly gen- 
tleman named Seymour — came to her 
one day when she was in much need of 
money, and told her, somewhat abruptly, 
that he had just deposited a thousand 
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CHARLES READE, THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH NOVELIST AND DRAMATIST 


Drawn by Modest Stein from a photograph taken in or about the year 1858 


a happy-go-lucky type of the actors of 
her time. 

From all accounts, she was never very 
beautiful; but she had an instinct for 
strange, yet effective, costumes, which at- 
tracted much attention. She has been 
described as “a fluttering, buoyant, gor- 
geous little butterfly.” Many were drawn 
to her. She was careless of what she did 
—or, rather, of what she seemed to do— 
and her name was not untouched with 
scandal. But she lived through it all, 
and emerged a keen-witted, clever, sym- 
15 


pounds to her credit at the bank. Hav- 
ing said this, he left the room precipi- 
tately. It was the beginning of a sort 
of courtship ; and after a while she mar- 
ried him. Her feeling toward him was 


one of gratitude. ‘There was no senti- 
ment about it; but she made him a 


good wife, and gave no further cause for 
pa 


Ossip. 

Such was the woman whom Charles 
Reade now approached with the request 
that she would let him read to her a por- 


tion of his play. He had seen her act, 
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and he honestly believed her to be a dra- 
matic genius of the first order. Few 
others shared this belief; but she was 
generally thought of as a competent, 
though by no means brilliant, actress. 
Reade admired her extremely, so that at 
the very thought of speaking with her his 
emotions almost choked him. 


READE MEETS MRS. SEYMOUR 


In answer to a note, she sent word 
that he might call at her house in Jermyn 
Street. He was at this time (1849) in 
his thirty-eighth year. The lady was a 
little older, and had lost something of 
her youthful charm; yet, when Reade 
was ushered into her drawing-room, she 
seemed to him the most graceful and ac- 
complished woman whom he had ever 
met. 

She took his measure, or she thought 
she took it, at a glance. Here was one 
of those would-be playwrights who live 
in garrets, whence they sally forth to 
torment managers and actresses. His 
face was thin—from which she inferred 
that he was probably half starved. His 
bashfulness led her to suppose that he 
was an inexperienced youth. Little did 
she imagine that he was the son of a 
landed proprietor, a fellow of one of 
Oxford’s noblest colleges, and one with 
friends far higher in the world than 
herself. 

Though she thought so little of him, 
and quite expected to be bored, she set- 
tled herself in a soft armchair to listen. 
The unsuccessful playwright read to her 
a scene or two from his still unfinished 
drama. She heard him patiently, noting 
the cultivated accent of his voice, which 
proved to her that he was at least a gen- 
tleman. When he had finished, she said: 

“Ves, that’s good! The plot is excel- 
lent.” Then she laughed a sort of stage 
laugh, and remarked lightly: “ Why 
don’t you turn it into a novel?” 

Charles Reade was stung to the quick. 
Nothing that she could have said would 
have hurt him more. Novels he despised ; 
and here was this woman, the queen of 
the English stage, as he regarded her, 
laughing at his drama and telling him 
to make a novel of it. He rose and 
bowed. 

“T am trespassing on your time,” he 
said; and, after barely touching the fin- 
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gers of her outstretched hand, he left 
the room abruptly. 


A CURIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING 


The woman knew men very well, 
though she scarcely knew Charles Reade. 
Something in his melancholy and some- 
thing in his manner stirred her heart. 
It was not a heart that responded to 
emotions readily, but it was a very 
good-natured heart. Her explanation of 
Reade’s appearance led her to think that 
he was very poor. If she had not much 
tact, she had an abundant store of sym- 
pathy; and so she sat down and wrote 
a very blundering but kindly letter, in 
which she enclosed a five - pound note. 
The letter ran as follows, written in a 
large, sprawling hand: 


Dear Sir: 

I fear I must have offended you to-day. 
I beg you to believe I had no intention to 
do so. 

I was under the impression that you 
wanted to dispose of your play; and, as I 
really thought it better adapted for a novel, 
I ventured to make the suggestion. 

As, unfortunately, I cannot produce your 
charming work, I hope you will permit me 
to place the enclosed at your disposal as 
some slight acknowledgment of the pleas- 
ure derived from your admirable reading. 

Yours faithfully, 
LauRA SEYMOUR. 


Reade subsequently described his feel- 
ings on receiving this letter with its bank- 
note. He said: 

“IT, who had been vice-president of 
Magdalen—I, who flattered myself I was 
coming to the fore as a dramatist — to 
have a five-pound note flung at my head, 
like a ticket for soup to a pauper, or a 
bone to a dog, and by an actress, too! 
Yet she said my reading was admirable ; 
and, after all, there is much virtue in a 
five-pound note. Anyhow, it showed the 
writer had a good heart.” 

The more he thought of her and of the 
incident, the more comforted he was. 
He called on her the next day without 
making an appointment; and when she 
received him, he had the five-pound note 
fluttering in his hand. 

She started to speak, but he interrupt- 
ed her. 

“No,” he said, “that is not what I 
wanted from you. What I wanted was 
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sympathy, and you have 
unintentionally supplied 
it.” 

Then this man, whom 
she had regarded as half 
starved, presented her 
with an enormous bunch 
of hothouse grapes, and 
the two sat down and 
ate them together, thus 
beginning a friendship 
which ended only with 
Laura Seymour’s death. 

There is something 
about the intellectual re- 
lation between these two 
which suggests the rela- 
tion between John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs. ‘Taylor. 
Mrs. Taylor was not a 
genius, but Mill thought 
her so. Laura Seymour 
was not a great actress, 
nor had she an unusual 
mind, yet Reade thought 
so. Each woman cer- 
tainly did possess some 
quality which called out 
the highest powers of the 
man in question. Each 


became to him a source Drawn by 


of inspiration, the pre- 
cise character of which it is very difficult 
to analyze. 

Oddly enough, Mrs. Seymour’s sugges- 
tion that Reade should make a story of 
his play was a suggestion which he ac- 
tually followed. It was to her guidance 
and sympathy that the world owes the 
great novels which he afterward com- 
posed. If he succeeded on the stage at 
all, it was not merely in ‘ Masks and 
Faces,” but in his powerful dramatiza- 
tion of Zola’s novel, “ L’Assommoir,” 
under the title “ Drink,” in which the 
late Charles Warner thrilled and _horri- 
fied great audiences all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Had Reade never 
known Laura Seymour, he might never 
have written so strong a drama. 


READE’S LIFE WITH MRS. SEYMOUR 


The mystery of Reade’s relations with 
this woman can never be definitely 
cleared up. Her husband, Mr. Seymour, 
died not long after she and Reade be- 
came acquainted. Then Reade and sev- 





AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


LAURA SEYMOUR, 











AS SHE APFEARED IN THE CHARACTER OF JULIET 


Modest Stein from the portrait by Ferrante 


eral friends, both men and women, took 
a house together; and Laura Seymour, 
now a clever manager ‘and amiable host- 
ess, looked after all the practical affairs 
of the establishment. One by one, the 
others fell away, through death or by 
removal, until: at last these two were left 
alone. ‘Then Reade, unable to give up 
the companionship which meant so much 
to him, vowed that she must still remain 
and care for him. He leased a house 
in Sloane Street, which he has himself 
described in his novel “A Terrible Temp- 
tation.” It is the chapter wherein Reade 
also draws his own portrait in the charac- 
ter of Francis Rolfe: 


The room was rather long, low, and 
rondescript; scarlet flock paper: curtains 
and sofas, green Utrecht velvet; woodwork 
and pillars, white and gold; two windows 
looking on the street; at the other end 
folding - doors, with scarcely any wood- 
work, all plate glass, but partly hidden by 
heavy curtains of the same color and ma- 
terial as the others. 
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At last a bell rang; the maid came in 
and invited Lady Bassett to follow her. 
She opened the glass folding-doors and 
took them into a small conservatory, walled 
like a grotto, with ferns sprouting out of 
rocky fissures, and spars sparkling, water 
dripping. Then she opened two more 
glass folding-doors, and ushered them into 
an empty raom, the like of which Lady 
Bassett had never seen; it was large in 
itself, and multiplied tenfold by great mir- 
rors from floor to ceiling, with no frames 
but a narrow oak beading; opposite her, 
on entering, was a bay window, all plate 
glass, the central panes of which opened, 
like doors, upon a pretty little garden that 
glowed with color, and was backed by fine 
trees belonging to the nation; for this gar- 
den ran up to the wall of Hyde Park. 

The numerous and large mirrors all 
down to the ground laid hold of the garden 
and the flowers, and by double and treble 
reflection filled the room with delightful 
nooks of verdure and color. 


Here are the words in which Reade 
describes himself as he looked when be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age: 


He looked neither like a poet nor a 
drudge, but a *great fat country farmer. 
He was rather tall, very portly, smallish 
head, commonplace features, mild brown eye 
not very bright, short beard, and wore a 
suit of tweed all one color. 


Such was the house and such was the 
man over both of which Laura Seymour 
held sway until her death in 1879. What 
must be thought of their relations? She 
herself once said to Mr. John Coleman: 

“As for our positions—/is and mine 
—we are partners, nothing more. He 
has his bank-account, and I have mine. 
He is master ‘of his fellowship and his 
rooms at Oxford, and I am mistress of 
this house, but not Avs mistress! Oh, 
dear no!” 

At another time, long after Mr. Sey- 
mour’s death, she said to an intimate 
friend: 

‘“T hope Mr. Reade will never ask me 
to ‘marry him, for I should certainly re- 
fuse the offer.” 

There was no reason why he should 
not have made this offer, because his Ox- 
ford fellowship ceased to be important to 
him after he had won fame as a novelist. 
Publishers paid him large sums:for every- 
thing he wrote. His debts were all paid 
off, and his income was assured. Yet he 
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never spoke of marriage; and he always 
introduced his friend as ‘the lady who 
keeps my house for me.” 

As such, he invited his friends to meet 
her, and as such, she even accompanied 
him to Oxford. There was no conceal- 
ment, and apparently there was nothing 
to conceal. ‘Their manner toward each 
other was that of congenial friends. 
Mrs. Seymour, in fact, might well have 
been described as ‘a good fellow.” 
Sometimes she referred to him as “ the 
doctor,” and scmetimes by the nickname 
“ Charlie.” He, on his side, often spoke 
of her by her last name as ‘“ Seymour,” 
precisely as if she had been a man. One 
of his relatives rather acutely remarked 
about her that she was not a woman of 
sentiment at all, but had a genius for 
friendship ; and that she probably could 
not have really loved any man at all. 

This is, perhaps, the explanation of 
their intimacy. If so, it is a very re- 
markable instance of Platonic friendship. 
It is certain that, after she met Reade, 
Mrs. Seymour never cared for any other 
man. It is no less certain that he never 
cared for any other woman. When she 
died, five years before his death, his life 
became a burden to him. It was then 
that he used to speak of her as ‘“ my lost 
darling”? and “my dove.” He directed 
that they should be buried side by side in 
Willesden churchyard. Over the monu- 
ment which commemorates them both, he 
caused to be inscribed, in addition to an 
epitaph for himself, the following tribute 
to his friend. One should read it and 
accept the touching words as answering 
every question that may be asked: 


Here lies the great heart of Laura Sey- 
mour, a brilliant artist, a humble Christian, 
a charitable woman, a loving daughter, sis- 
ter, and friend, who lived for others from 
her childhood. Tenderly pitiful to all 
God’s creatures—even to some that are 
frequently destroyed or neglected — she 
wiped away the tears from many faces, 
helping the poor with her savings and the 
sorrowful with her earnest pity. When the 
eye saw-her it blessed her, for her face was 
sunshine, her voice was melody, and her 
heart was sympathy. 

This grave was made for her and for 
himself by Charles Reade, whose wise coun- 
selor, loyal ally, and bosom friend she was 
for twenty-four years, and who mourns 
her all his days. 
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HARK, WEEP! 
f HIS is the Christmas number of 
Munsev’s MAGAZINE, but unless 
the receipts of the New York the- 
aters take a decided turn for the better 
between this writing and the end of De- 
cember, the managers—or shall I say the 
, backers ?—will have little cause for holi- 
day joy. 

The plaint this year is not one so easily 
remedied as when non-attendance is due 
to poor plays. Although everybody knows 
that it is difficult enough to find good ones, 
vet, when the critics and the public unite 
in proclaiming the play bad, your mana- 
ger at least knows why he is not doing any 
business. But when the newspapers and 
the people who do go enthusiastically de- 
clare that the show is a winner of the first 
water, and the box-office showings fail to 
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BILLIE BURKE, 
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STARRING FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN 


match up with the expectations thus awa- 
kened, then indeed is the poor manager at 
his wits’ end. And such is, for the most 
part, the state of things just now pre- 
vailing in the opening weeks of the new 
season. 

I have in mind at least three new com- 
edies that have received very high indorse- 
ments, and that are unquestionably good 
entertainments, and yet they are not doing 
anything like a turn-away business. In- 
deed, as I come to read this in the proof, 
two have been retired from the boards. 

Now, this is not only very awkward for 
the manager—or, again, is it the angel 
who will suffer ?—but also most discour- 
aging for the playwright. Hitherto the 
latter has felt that all he needed to do was 
to write a good play and get it produced, 
and wealth would be his almost instant 
portion. Now he is obliged to face not 
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only the hazard that his play may be con- 
demned on the first hearing, but the pros- 
pect that even if it is well received, there 
will be no occasion to requisition a special 
policeman to keep ticket-purchasers in 
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And what is the cause of this indiffer- 
ence even to good plays, you ask? Well, 
for one thing, the war between hostile 
managerial factions has given the metrop- 
olis an overdose of theaters, so dividing 


E. H. SOTHERN, LEADING MAN AT THE NEW THEATER, WHICH WAS RECENTLY 
OPENED IN NEW YORK 


From his latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 


line. In fact, I should not be at all sur- 
prised if Eugene Walter were to be the 
last—for the present, at least—of the line 
of playwrights who amassed a fortune 
from their art. 





up the patronage that not enough play- 
goers are left to make a comfortable au- 
dience in any one of them. Again, the 
overzealous press-agent may be partly to 
blame—although, to be sure, they are also 
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JULIA MARLOWE, LEADING WOMAN AT THE NEW THEATER, FOUNDED BY AN ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK MILLIONAIRES 


From her latest photograth by Bangs, New York 
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of the better class, even 

| in the lighter work. The 

people are certainly get- 
ting more for their 
money in a musical com- 
edy with a really worth- 
while score and good 
soloists than they would 
obtain for the same two 
dollars in a house de- 
voted to straight drama, 
which may be played 
with four or five char- 
acters and one set of 
scenery. The “small 
cast’ idea was all very 
well for a novelty, but 
when so many of these 
inexpensive productions, 
good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, were pitchforked on 
the various Broadway 
stages, one could not 
very well blame the 
public for deciding that 
the managers were 
thinking more of cheap- 
ness than of the merit 
of their productions. For 
it must be remembered 
that no matter how lit- 
tle a play may cost to 
put on, the price of a 
good seat always re- 
mains at two dollars. 

In this connection, of 
course, vaudeville has 
played its part in luring 
people from the regular 
playhouses. But the 
vaudeville managers, 
too, must have a care. 

So much stress is being 
as laid on the cost and ex- 
cellence of their head- 
liners that one may 
Saran | easily be led to conclude 
ae “mr. that the acts making up 
JANE COWL, WIFE OF ADOLPH KLAUBER, DRAMATIC CRITIC OF the rest of the bill are 
THE NEW YORK TIMES—MISS COWL HAS MADE A HIT AS inferior as well as cheap, 


FANNY PERRY, LEADING WOMAN IN ‘‘IS MATRIMONY 
A FAILURE?” THE BELASCO THEATER SUCCESS and are put on the pro- 
gram to fill in the gaps 


between the star turns. 

complaining in London, where his breed There is opposition in vaudeville as well 
does not exist. as in the so-called legitimate interests, 
Still another reason, as I intimated last which may regulate all this ; and so, as I 
month, is the decided trend toward music remarked in this place last June, the war 
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of the managements, however costly it may 
be to themselves, is likely to benefit the 
actors, the public, and—in some ways— 
the playwright. I know of a new dram- 
atist, as yet without a production to his 
credit, who had the two factions after his 
first play, while the multiplication of the- 
aters has left so much room in each that 
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one can easily obtain seats at successes 
without bribing the speculators. 

So let the merry war go on, gentlemen! 
Why shouldn’t it, if the rest of us benefit 
and the cost is met by the “ angels ”’? 


EDESON 


“ The 


HAS THE TIME OF HIS LIFE 


Noble Spaniard ” is, so far as I 


ADELINE GENEE, THE FAMOUS DANISH DANCER, WHO PLAYS THREE PARTS IN THE NEW 
PRODUCTION, 


From her latest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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can recall, the only vehicle of foreign 
manufacture to which Robert Edeson has 
ever entrusted himself since the public 
first took to him in “ Soldiers of For- 
tune.” ‘The new farce is of French ori- 
gin, but reaches America by way of Eng- 
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enjoy it all just as we enjoyed “ Jack 
Straw” and “ Lady Frederick.” 
Edeson’s part as the Spanish duke, who 
introduces himself with a flourish and car- 
ries everything before him with a rush, is 
of the sort to be dear to any actor’s heart. 





MABEL FRENYEAR, 


WHO CREATED HORTENSE IN 


‘ , 


“THE ONLY LAW’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


land, where it was adapted by that clever 
young British playwright. W. Somerset 
Maugham, and performed with much suc- 
cess in London last spring with Charles 
Hawtrey in the title-role. Although that 
much harped-on string—mistaken identity 
—is counted upon to sound the note of 
fun, Mr. Maugham contrives such new 
and clever ways of twanging it that we 





He is never called upon to repress, to sim- 
ulate repose, always the most difficult of 
the mummer’s achievements ; and if this 
Duke of Hermanos is, for this reason, per- 
haps the easiest role Edeson has ever been 
called upon to play, no meed of praise 
should be withheld from him because he 
plays it so delightfully. There are two 
Coghlans in his able corps of assistants— 
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LEONORE HARRIS, WHO IS MINNA HART IN THE NEW PLAY FROM LONDON, ‘‘IDOLS,’ 
BASED ON THE NOVEL BY W. J. LOCKE 


From the painting by Withelma Funk—copyright, 1908, by the Detroit Publishing Company 
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LEAH BATEMAN HUNTER, OF THE NEW THEATER COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE FAMOUS ACTRESS, KATE BATEMAN 


From a photograph by the Gainsborough Studio, London 
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Rose, sister of the late 
Charles, and erstwhile 
leading lady with the 
old Union Square 
stock, and Gertrude, 
daughter. of Charles. 
The latter, who is 
leading woman in 
“The Noble Span- 
iard,” shows amazing 
improvement over any 
work she has previous- 
ly put forth. As for 
Rose, in a part created 
by Fanny Brough in 
London, she wears the 
crinoline and flounced 
skirt of the mid-Vic- 
torian period as if to 
the fashion born, and 
is otherwise exceeding- 
ly droll as the simper- 
ing, middle-aged lady 
who thinks that every 
young man whom she 
encounters is in love 
with her. 

There are some peo- 
ple, I understand, who 
do not care for plays 
laid in the hoopskirt, 
sampler, and __ horse- 
hair period which has 
come to be known by 
the name of [ngland’s 
late queen. For their 
benefit I may add that 
“The Noble Span- 
iard’’ uses these fit- | 
tings merely as_ ad- 
juncts to its points, 
and does not by any 
means rely upon them 
to evoke the many laughs with which its 
three acts are punctuated. 


JOHN DREW FRIVOLS FOR US 


Mr. Frohman did not give John Drew 
the new Maugham comedy, “ Smith,” af- 
ter all, but left Robert Loraine in sole 
possession for a while at the London Com- 
edy, where this latest output from the 
author of “ Jack Straw” was produced 
on September 30. Instead, the manager 
tapped his French till again—for, as I 
have already pointed out, Charles Froh- 
man is just now as enthusiastic over drama 
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IDA CONQUEST, WHO CREATED HILDA MCTAVISH, THE ONLY FEM- 
ININE CHARACTER IN EUGENE WALTER’S SUCCESSFUL 
PLAY OF THE CANADIAN WILDS, “THE WOLF" 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


from Paris as he was a while since over 
the London hall-mark on his goods. In- 
stead of making a special production: of 
“ Buridan’s Donkey ’—such is the origi- 
nal name of the comedy by the authors of 
“My Wife” and “ Love Watches ”—he 
assigned it to John Drew under the title 
“Inconstant George.” 
It is a mere trifle of an affair, with very 
little plot, but some exceedingly clever 
talk, reminding one somewhat of certain 
sallies in the Oscar Wilde comedies. Mr. 
Drew’s part, as the title would imply, is 
that of a lady’s man who is never certain 

















RUTH SHEPLEY, WHO IS CAROLINA LANGDON IN 


‘4 GENTLEMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI,” WITH 


THOMAS A. WISE AND DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS 


From a photograth by White, New York 


on whom his affections are most firmly 
fixed. As a matter of fact, he seems to 
be incapable of fixing either mind or 
heart on anything ; and one fears that the 
strange young girl who is in love with 
him from the start, and who finally gets 
what she wants, will have a pretty hard 
time of it with her prize. It is beyond 
human nature to alter itself completely 
just because it is eleven o’clock and time 
for the final curtain. 

Nevertheless, there are several enter- 
taining episodes, notably in the second act, 
most of which finds John Drew getting 
in and out of bed, first to argue with his 
best friend, to whose wife he has written 
love-letters, and later to protest to the in- 
fatuated girl that he does not want to go 
crabbing with her at four o’clock in the 
morning after having slept not a wink all 
night. 

Slight as the play is, it is one in which 
Mr. Drew needs able assistance from his 
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He gets this, fortunate- 
ly, from Mary Boland as the naughty 
child who makes herself purposely disa- 
greeable because, as she puts it, if you are 
disliked, it is more satisfactory to give 
people a reason for hating you than to feel 
that you were enduring something you did 


leading woman. 


not deserve. Miss Boland has been with 
Mr. Drew some three seasons now and is 
constantly growing in ability. 


? 


INTRUDER” DID NOT LINGER 


THIS “ 

In “The Intruder ”—the latest pro- 
duction from the pen of ‘Thompson Bu- 
chanan, who charmed us all last winter 
with his ‘‘A Woman’s Way” for Grace 
George—we have the typically modern 
situation of an accidental meeting of four 
people who have previously swapped their 
matrimonial consorts. I say Mr. Buchan- 
an’s latest production, but, as a matter of 
fact, “ The Intruder” was written before 
‘““A Woman’s Way,” and was presented 
out of town something like three years 


ago. It was wholly serious, then, how- 





MARISKA ALDRICH, CONTRALTO, WITH THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE COMPANY 


From a photograph—copyright by Mishkin, New York 
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DORIS KEANE, WHO PLAYS SONIA KRITCHNOFE, IN THE NEW DETECTIVE PLAY 
FROM THE FRENCH, ‘‘ ARSENE LUPIN” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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ever, and it won no success beyond the 
fact of introducing its author to the pub- 
lic and to the managers. Meanwhile, the 
hit of Mr. Buchanan’s latter comedy re- 
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awakened interest in his other work ; but 
there is one thing that managers seem un- 
able to learn. ‘That is that while a play- 
wright’s success in one direction will make 
his stock good among themselves, it will 
not serve the same purpose with audiences. 
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The public demands to see the article 
first, each and every time. 

“The Intruder” tapered in the wrong 
direction. Its three acts, instead of being 





HEDWIG REICHER, THE GERMAN ACTRESS, WHO HAS MADE A PERSONAL SUCCESS OF HER 
ENGLISH-3PEAKING DEBUT AS ANNA RICANSKAYA IN ‘“‘ON THE EVE” 


From a photograph by Mishkin, New Vork 


good, better, best, are—to my mind— 
most aptly described by a reversal of these 
terms. I hear that poor Mr. Buchanan 
was called upon to pull and haul his story 
this way and that at the behest of all con- 
cerned in the production. This is per- 
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haps the reason why he did not seem un- 
duly depressed by the adverse criticisms 
when I chanced to see him on the second 
night. He has a new play accepted by 
Charles Frohman, on which all his hopes 
are now centered. 

Mr. Brady supplied an excellent com- 
pany for “The Intruder,” but this could 
not save it from the storage-warehouse af- 
ter only ten nights in New York. ‘The 
heroine was Adelaide Manola, daughter 
of John Mason and of Marion Manola, 
who used to sing in musical comedy long 
ago, when Wallack’s was Palmer’s for a 
while. And once more we saw Cyril Scott 
as a leading juvenile. Won’t somebody 
write him a play of his own, please? He 
certainly deserves to star again. 

THE TWO C. F.’S 

Speaking of plays that fail, it is a mat- 
ter of record that the plays for which 
Charles Frohman has a personal fondness 
fall short of achieving financial success. 
In this category we must place “ The 
Happy Marriage,” the’ last production of 
the late Clyde Fitch to reach the foot- 
lights prior to his untimely death on the 
4th of September. 

By a singular coincidence, it was the 
failure of another play in the Frohman 
list that first brought Mr. Fitch into close 
touch with America’s most famous mana- 
ger. This was in 1896, when the stock com- 
pany flourished at the Empire Theater. 
More than one production had proved un- 
acceptable to the Empire’s clientéle that 
season, and Mr. Frohman had used up 
his supply of material on hand. “A 
Woman’s Reason,” by Charles Brookfield 
and F. C. Phillips, was brought out on 
January 27, and ran only until the middle 
of February, when it was succeeded by 
Brandon Thomas and Henry Keeling’s 
“Marriage,” but with no better results, 
although the cast of seven people included 
four actors who now revolve as stars in 
their own orbits — William Faversham, 
Robert Edeson, J. E. Dodson, and Viola 


Allen. ‘‘ Marriage” consisted of three 
acts, entitled respectively “ Conjugal 


Right,” ‘“ Conjugal Wrong,” and “ Con- 
jugal Bliss,” and the play was English, 
as were nearly all of the Empire offerings 
at the time. 

On the program for “ A Woman’s Rea- 
son’? ‘appeared the announcement: 
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Plays are now being written for this the- 
ater by Bronson Howard, Henry Guy Carle- 
ton, Sydney Grundy, Franklin Fyles, Vic- 
torien Sardou, Alexandre Bisson, Charles 
Klein. 


” 


When “ Marriage ” was presented, this 
space in the house-bill was given over to 
the subjoined notice: 


The Empire Theater Company will pre- 
sent, during the present season, a new com- 
edy, entitled “ Bohemia,” by Clyde Fitch. 


‘“ Bohemia”? was produced on March 
9, and ran for sixteen weeks. Like Mr. 
Fitch’s one previous play for Charles 
Frohman—“ The Masked Ball,” which 
introduced John Drew as a star and af- 
forded Maude Adams her first chance for 
a hit—it was an adaptation from the 
French, being based on Henri Miirger’s 
famous story, “ Scenes de la Vie de Bo- 
heme,” since immortalized by Puccini’s 
music. Henry Miller was Rudolph, the 
poet; Faversham, Marcel, the painter ; 
Dodson, Schaunard, the musician; Viola 
Allen, A/imi, and Ida Conquest, MWusctte, 
with May Robson for Mme. Benoit, the 
lodging - house - keeper. The Comte de 
Beauchose was Jameson Lee Finney, who 
was in the cast of “‘ The Blue Mouse,” the 
Clyde Fitch play that gave no perform- 
ance in New York on the night of Oc- 
tober 1, out of respect to the author’s 
memory, his funeral taking place that 
morning. : 

The death of Mr. Fitch at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-four robs the 
American stage of a playwright it can ill 
spare. At a time when most of those 
writing for the theater are making such a 
display of eagerness to reform somebody 
or something, it was a real treat to attend 


id . 
a Fitch performance, and to be assured . 


that the author’s aim, on his side of the 
footlights, was the same that brought you 
there on yours—entertainment. Than this 
neither Shakespeare nor Sardou nor Sher- 
idan had any higher goal. 


MARGARET ANGLIN’S BEST 


After a year’s absence, playing her 
emotional repertoire in Australia, Mar- 
garet Anglin reappeared in New York 
under her own management, and in a 
play singularly well adapted to her tem- 
perament. Frankly, when I read that her 
vehicle was to be “ The Awakening of 
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Helena Richie,” I was prepared for the 
worst. Time and again, of late, drama- 
tized novels have proved to be very nearly 
as deadly dull as novelized plays. But 
Charlotte Thompson has transferred the 
plot of Miss Deland’s story from book- 
covers to proscenium frame without bor- 
ing those who have not read the novel by 
too rigid adherence to its unimportant de- 
tails, while to those who love the book 
she gives no reason to deplore the omis- 
sion of any important element of its 
charm. 

There are but nine characters in the 
cast—a golden mean between the confu- 
sing array of dramatis persone in some 
plays, and the recent tendency toward 
having only “a man, his wife, and the 
servant girl,” as Sam Bernard puts it. I 
can easily imagine the fascination a char- 
acter like /7e/ena had for a woman like 
Miss Anglin, who rather resents the repu- 
tation she has acquired for being a “ ready 
weeper.” In her present play there is a 
juster balance established between light 
and shade effects. In fact, the somber 
predominates only for a brief period, and 
not once does Miss Anglin resort to what 
I may call the snuffling act. 

What a real relief it is to see a heroine 
who does not pose as a saint, unjustly 
accused of horrid crimes, and willing to 
suffer for another’s good! Helena Richie, 
as portrayed by Margaret Anglin, is ex- 
ceedingly human, and the portrayal is by 
so much a greater achievement. For any 
player will tell you that to be just like 
ordinary folk on the stage is a far more 
difficult feat than to exaggerate and dis- 
tort a single characteristic. 

Miss Anglin does not take herself too 


seriously. She knows exactly what things 
not to do. For instance, in the tense 


scene where she discovers that Benjamin 
Wright has found her out, she does not 
whine; she merely talks very rapidly, in 
the hope of concealing from the old man 
the effects of the blow he has struck. 
And there are no long speeches for her, 
in the old style of heroics, when an actress 
thought herself robody unless, at the crisis 
of affairs, she could preempt stage cen- 
ter for at least five minutes, and tear pas- 
sion to tatters in a cumulative tirade. 

The star received efficient support from 
a carefully selected cast, which includes 
John Findlay—the clown in “ Polly of 
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the Circus”—for Dr. Lavender; Sally 
Williams, sister of Fritz,for fussy Martha 
King ; Eugene Ormonde as the despicable 
Lloyd Pryor, and a capital boy for David 
in the person of Raymond Hackett. How- 
ever great its success in New York, it will 
presumably be impossible to give the play 
in Chicago, for the child’s réle is one 
that cannot be cut out, as is now required 
in all dramas seeking to enter the West- 
ern city. 


GOOD ACTING IN SOMBER PLAYS 


“The Fourth Estate”’ was spoiled by 
being made into a tragedy at the eleventh 
hour. (This ending was afterward al- 
tered, with what results I will tell you 
next month, when the play as a whole 
will be reviewed.) ‘On the Eve,” which 
was shown in New York at about the 
same period, would have been hurt rather 
than helped had its somber course sud- 
denly emerged into sunshine at the end. 
And it is not a good play at that—at 
least, not in the English version prepared 
from the original. German of Leopold 
Kampf by Martha Morton, who seems to 
have acquired “high - brow” tendencies 
since her marriage. Previously she was 
content to write comedies for William H. 
Crane, not a few of them successful ones. 

“On the Eve” takes up once more the 
well-worn theme of a revolutionary con- 
spiracy in Russia— with a woman, of 
course, for its leading spirit. The first act 
is good drama, full of action and of the 
conflict of will that necessarily goes to 
the construction of the well-made play. 
After that, however, the movement of the 
piece is constantly interrupted by irrele- 
vant meanderings, as if it were so much 
musical comedy, in which interpolations 
‘did not matter in the least. 

What matters most in the whole play 
is the woman who enacts Anna, the leader 
of the revolutionists. This is Hedwig 
Reicher, whom Henry B. Harris discov- 
ered in the stock company at New York’s 
German theater, the Irving Place, and 
set to studying English, following the 
move that has proved so successful with 
Nazimova. While not possessed of the 
intensity of the Russian star, the German 
actress is perhaps more versatile in adapt- 
ing herself to roles that require repression 
as well as the display of the more showy 
emotions. She is good-looking, too, and 
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has a rich voice, that is deep-toned with- 
out being in the least harsh or masculine. 
Better than all, she possesses that inde- 
finable quality of magnetism, which many 
rative-born stars, seeing their name in 
electric lights over theater-doors,may pray 
in vain to acquire. In the case of “On 
the Eve,” then, it is distinctly not the 
play, but the actress, who is the thing. 

« Frank Keenan gave splendid support 
as a Russian chief of police, and Oscar 
Hammerstein’s daughter, Stella, has taken 
one step up from a Cohan musical show 
by becoming Manon, a danseuse, with a 
few lines to say. 

Another play of sober trend that reached 
Broadway about this time was ‘‘ The White 
Sister,” a dramatization of Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel —the last written by Mr. 
Crawford — which finished its course 
through this magazine in the August 
issue. A few liberties were taken with 
the story to fit it for the stage, the most 
radical change being to turn the happy 
ending of the novel into a tragic finale. 
This, it must be admitted, was rather an 
unusual course, but I believe Miss Viola 
Allen, who is starring in the play, insisted 
upon it. Assuredly she herself has never 
had a part that fitted her better than that 
of Sister Giovanna, and I shall be much 
mistaken if she consents to relinquish it 
for many seasons to come. She makes a 
charming figure in the nun’s attire, and I 
cannot call to mind any other actress who 
could so convincingly set forth the pecul- 
iarly distressing emotions under which 
poor Angela suffers. 

The Messrs. Liebler have not stinted 
themselves in the support furnished the 
first star who made a fortune for them— 
for it was Miss Allen, in “ The Chris- 
tian,” who placed this firm in the fore- 
front of producing managers. For Mon- 
signor Saracinesca they secured no less 
well known a player than James O’Neill, 
himself a star for many years in “ Monte 
Cristo.” What matter if his accent re- 
minds one more of Dublin than Rome? 
He is a good actor of the old school, of 
which we have too few exponents in this 
day of picking types rather than ability. 

For Captain Giovanni Severi, the lover 
who was thought dead, but who turns up 
to make all the trouble, we have William 
Farnum, Dustin’s brother, who would 
doubtless prefer to be remembered for his 
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Ben-Hur rather than for his later connec- 
tion with Paul Armstrong’s “ Society and 
the Bulldog.” Lieutenant Basili falls to 
Richie Ling, once well known in light 
opera, and for the villainous Countess 
Chiaromonte we have Minna Gale, once 
leading woman with Edwin Booth and 
later a Shakespeare star in her own orbit 
as Minna Gale Haynes. As another slight 
departure from the novel, in the play 
Countess Chiaromonte is represented as 
having been herself in love with Giovanni 
Severi, and is made to appear at the rooms 
where the returned officer has the nun 
concealed. 

All this makes a somber drama, con- 
taining some few striking situations. It 
is well acted and very beautifully put on. 
It may be added, as a curious detail, that 
“The White Sister ” is the third play de- 
rived from a serial that has run its course 
through Munsey’s in which Viola Allen 
has starred, the two previous ones having 
been “ The Christian,” by Hall Caine, 
and another Marion Crawford novel, “ In 
the Palace of the King.” 


THE ‘“‘ THIRD FLOOR BACK” STAYS 


“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” which reached New York on the 
4th of October, forthwith surprised many 
people, not the least amazed of whom 
must have been Forbes-Robertson him- 
self. For, as he told me in Lordon last 
June, he was so doubtful of the play’s 
success in America that he had made all 
arrangements for his return in case it 
failed to please Broadway. The critics 
were astonished to find it not in the least 
like ‘‘ The Servant in the House,” which, 
by the way, was written long after Mr. 
Jerome’s story had appeared in book 
form, and the public were astounded to 
discover at last a play which conveyed a 
most wholesome lesson without having 
anybody utter a word that even faintly 
resembled preaching. 

In several respects this dramatization 
of a short story by Jerome K. Jerome— 
the main idea of which may or may not 
have been suggested to the author by 
Browning’s “ Pippa Passes ’’—is one of 
the most remarkable plays of the time. 
For one thing, it is not like a modern 
play, at all—that is, it does not conform 
to the cut-and-dried formula on which 
drama is usually built. There are twelve 
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characters, all of nearly equal impor- 
tance, and yet the result is neither con- 
fusion ror bewilderment in the mind of 
the spectator. Again, while Forbes-Rob- 
ertson is the star, and easily dominates the 
whole performance, he has fewer lines 
than several of the others. Where, then, 
you ask, resides the attraction which has 
made this little work—divided on the pro- 
gram into Prologue, Play, and Epilogue, 
an act to each—not only an artistic joy, 
but one of the few big box-office winners 
in this ruinous season? 

To my mind, the reason lies in the hu- 
man quality of the thing. Each of the 
eleven persons on whom the Passer-By 
exercises his influence has characteristics 
known to us all—such as avarice, snob- 
bishness, cowardice, bullying, caddishness, 
and the like. We see the Passer-By 
quietly overlook this evil side, instantly 
divine the one good quality in the man or 
woman, and draw it out. Quite different 
methods are used, of course, in each case ; 
and as, one after another, the inmates of 
the London lodging-house are subjected 
to this moral vacuum-cleansing process, 
we become all agog to find out who the 
next ‘ victim ” will be, and how he or she 
will take it. 

Thus, for the nonce, we have action as 
part and parcel of character-drawing. In 
some respects the play is an exact rever- 
sal of ‘““A Messenger from Mars,” in 
which Charles Hawtrey made such a suc- 
cess about half a dozen years ago. In 
that, the advent of the stranger spread 
dismay and terror, although the ends ac- 
complished were good. 

Forbes-Robertson’s work in his new 
vehicle, which ran for more than three 
hundred - performances in London last 
season, ranges alongside his famous Ham- 
Jet for completeness and charm. His 
wonderful reading alone is a joy to the 
ear, but the part of the Passer-By de- 
pends much on gesture, too—not on magic- 
al passes, or anything of the sort, for it 
is only in his invisible influence, not at all 
in any outward manifestation, that the 
occupant of the third floor back seems to 
be a little more than human. 

Forbes-Robertson’s own gentle person- 
ality lends itself happily to the unobtru- 
sive demeanor of the lodger, but this does 
not make it any the easier for him to 
maintain throughout the whole perform- 
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ance that repose of manner which most 
players are willing to simulate for a while 
only as a contrast to a later outburst of 
emotion. But there are no elocutionary 
fireworks of this kind in “ The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” Nowhere in the 
play has the star a chance to win applause 
in the conventional fashion. The cur- 
tains are all quiet ones, the last falling 
on an empty stage and on the closed door 
through which the Friend, as he is called 
in the epilogue, has passed on, presuma- 
bly to do equally beneficent service in 
some other home. 

It is little wonder that this play has 
been the theme of many a sermon since 
its advent at Maxine Elliott’s Theater. 


A TENORLESS OPERA AND A MUSICALIZED 
PLAY 


In letting ‘ Havana” go, the Casino 
management very sensibly made no effort 
to replace it with anything similar, com- 
parisons being always odious. Even the 
two successive stars are direct opposites— 
James Powers being swift of speech and 
agile of limb, while Sam Bernard is more 
than deliberate in both directions. 

For the past two seasons Mr. Bernard 
has been doing penance for no known sin 
in “ Nearly a Hero,” which only his in- 
dividual popularity preserved from being 
wholly a failure. He may therefore be 
forgiven if he expands his chest whenever 
he chances to pass the front doors of the 
Casino and observes the band of specu- 
lators gathered there, for where your real 
big hit is, there will these harpies of the 
box-office invariably be found. 

“The Girl and the Wizard” is the 
name of the new show, the story being by 
J. Hartley Manners, whose last previous 
success was “The Man Next Door,” writ- 
ten for J. E. Dodson. ‘The score is by 
Julian Edwards, composer of the charm- 
ing “ Dolly Varden” songs which Lulu 
Glaser used to sing. The scene of ‘ The 
Girl and the Wizard” is laid in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, and the action compels Mr. 
Bernard to mingle some pathos with his 
comedy. Kitty Gordon, from England, 
makes a capital foil for him. She is not 
the “girl” in the title, but the prima 
donna of the stranded Meiningen Opera 
Company. The real Meiningen players, 
by the way, are famous in Germany. I 
wonder if Mr. Manners recalled this fact 

















when he so named a company that failed 
to make good in the Tyrol. 

Mr. Bernard sings only one song, and 
the reader will be delighted to hear that 
William Roselle, a manly fellow picked 
for the leading juvenile, sings none, be- 
ing merely a good actor. Hence we are 
spared the usual tenor love-ditty warbled 
to the moon—which most of us hope will 
be badly done, so that it may escape an 
encore. But there is plenty of catchy 
music in the piece, which looks now as if 
it might even beat “ Havana’s”’ record at 
the Casino. 

Another new musical show to catch on 
is an old one revamped. Some half-dozen 
years ago George M. Cohan tried to be 
serious in a play without music, brought 
out at Wallack’s, and called ‘ Popular- 
ity.” It proved to be his first and only 
failure. Now he has made fun of his own 
tragic trend, rewritten the piece entirely 
around Raymond Hitchcock, and achieved 
his usual hit with it under the new name 
“The Man Who Owns Broadway.” 

Mr. Cohan does not seek to disguise 
the fact that the thing is reconstructed 
out of his one-time fiasco. Nay, he rather 
glories in this, as under the title on the 
program appears the line: “A Musical 
Version of ‘ Popularity.’”” The hero is 
a Broadway theatrical star, with whom 
young women are prone to fall in love, 
and many stage secrets are given away in 
the course ‘of the evening. Although 
Hitchcock is no Adonis, he has a way 
with him that atones for shortcomings in 
this direction. His wife, Flora Zabelle, 
sings the opposite role, and to see these 
two together again in a Broadway suc- 
cess recalls the long run of “The Yankee 
Consul,” although the two poles are not 
farther apart than are the style and the 
subject-matter of this George Ade piece 
and those of Mr. Cohan’s latest output. 

It may be of interest to record here 
that when ‘“ Popularity’ was produced 
as serious drama, just three years ago, 
Hitchcock’s part was played by Thomas 
W. Ross; that the girl with a matinée 
idol was Adelaide Manola, and that her 
stern father was Frederic de Belleville. 
“THE HARVEST MOON ” AND “ SPRING- 


TIME ”’ 


Poor Charles Frohman! It seems as if 
he never can get from Augustus Thomas 
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a drama that everybody will like as much 
as the one which preceded it, and which 
some other manager produced. 

The late Kirke La Shelle saw the pos- 
sibilities in “‘ Arizona,” and made a for- 
tune with it, whereupon Mr. Frohman in- 
duced Mr. Thomas to give him another 
State play in the luckless ‘“ Colorado.” 
Once more, Mr. La Shelle gave mana- 
gerial shelter to the cast-off ‘“ Earl of 
Pawtucket,” and gathered in great audi- 
ences therewith. Along comes Mr. Froh- 
man, somewhat later, with a new offering 
from Mr. Thomas in the shape of ‘“‘ The 
Ranger,” which fell far short of success. 
Two years ago the Shuberts took up with 
another “ugly duckling” of Mr. Thom- 
as’s—‘' The Witching Hour,” founded on 
a one-act playlet written for the Lambs 
Club. No need to tell of the wonderful 
success achieved therewith; so, when the 
playwright provided this same club: with 
another sketch that won great applause 
from the members, Mr. Frohman natu- 
rally thought he would do well to secure 
the four-act version of it. Hence “ The 
Harvest Moon,” which shone at the Gar- 
rick in mid-October with very little prom- 
ise of garnering a good crop of shekels at 
the box-office. 

In the first place, there is nobody in 
the cast of ten who is interesting enough 
to enlist the sympathies of the average 
man or woman who goes to the play. The 
action revolves about a young girl’s deter- 
mination to become an actress because her 
aunt makes it unpleasant for her at home. 
While this may seem a vital matter to the 
small household at Lenox, it looks like a 
tempest in a teapot to people in New 
York, who have the choice of countless 
other theaters along the Great White Way 
where more appealing problems are set 
forth. 

Of course, Mr. Thomas has an ax to 
grind in the shape of a fad. This time 
it is along the line of mental suggestion, 
and at one point he gives us a really in- 
teresting episode by causing one of his 
characters to make another believe he is 
really ill merely by telling him that he 
looks so. But the play soon slips back 
again into talk, talk, talk. 

The one really vital character in “‘ The 
Harvest Moon” — played with consum- 
mate ability by George Nash, the district 
attorney in “ The Witching Hour ” — is 
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M. Vavin, a French Jittérateur who turns 
out to be the girl’s father. M. Vavin 
contrives the inevitable happy ending, and 
the long-suffering audience is released. 

Happy transition from the dry dis- 
quisitions of “The Harvest Moon”’ to 
the pretty pictures and tender sentiments 
of “Springtime,” which Frederic Thomp- 
son offered to New York on the follow- 
ing night as the new vehicle for his wife, 
Mabei Taliaferro, now to be known as 
“ Nell.” Written by Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson, “ Springtime ” 
is as charming as its name, as refreshing 
after the usual run of plays as the clear 
skin of a child contrasted with the rouged 
cheeks of a demi-mondaine. 

The scene is laid near New Orleans, at 
the time of Andrew Jackson’s famous 
battle (January, 1815), and Nell plays 
Madeleine, the seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter of a Frenchman who has no liking 
for the Americans. He has just betrothed 
Madeleine to a middle-aged cousin, when 
the girl, waking from a nap, looks 
straight into the eyes of Gilbert Steele, a 
young American who has come on a mes- 
sage to her father. She believes him a 
part of her dream until she reaches forth 
and touches him. There then follows one 
of the prettiest love-scenes a proscenium 
has ever framed, worthily played by both 
Nell and Earle Browne. While perhaps 
Madeleine’s utter innocence presses cre- 
dulity hard in this materialistic age, one 
must remember the sheltered atmosphere 
in which the French bring up young girls. 

Really remarkable is the way Nell car- 
ries through the vraisemblance later on, 
when the girl, following Gi/dert after he 
is turned away from the house by her 
father, is forced to leave him as he goes 
forth to battle. She goes home to be dis- 
owned by her father, and almost in the 
same breath she hears the news that her 
lover has been shot. The shock deprives 
her of her reason, but the care exercised 
here both by the authors and the star that 
there shall be no wild ravings cannot be 
too highly commended. Gilbert comes 
back ; so does Madeleine’s reason, and so 
does her father’s love for her—all being 
brought about in a manner that does not 
unduly jar the probabilities, and finishing 
out a play that to my mind ranks far 
above the same authors’ “ Man from 
Home.” 
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To Nell must be ascribed a vote of 
thanks for putting an end to the curtain- 
call horror. She absolutely refuses to 
step out of the stage picture until after 
the very end, and then only with an extra 
drop behind her to cut her off completely 
from association with the story. 


DETECTIVES AT A DISCOUNT 


Charles Frohman having decided that 
the time was ripe for another “ Raffles ” 
furore, imported ‘“ Arsene Lupin” from 
Paris (where both “ Raffles” and “ Sher- 
lock Holmes” have been the rage for 
years), and gave Hattie Williams another 
detective play by Martha Morton’s broth- 
er Michael. ‘This latter is called ‘ De- 
tective Sparkes,” and assuredly the most 
blasé theatergoer cannot complain that 
enough things do not happen in the course 
of it. Miss Williams, too, seems quite as 
much at home in purely dramatic envi- 
ronment as she was in the musical article 
which first brought her into notice, but 
the New York public evinced no clamor- 
ous desire to mob the box-office in an ef- 
fort to secure seats. As to ‘‘ Lupin,” the 
reviewers appear to coincide in the opin- 
ion that the Anglo-Saxon can give the 
Frenchman cards and spades in the con- 
struction of a detective play that shall 
convince as well as mystify. Too much 
of the latter element, almost to the ex- 
clusion of the former, goes to the making 
of “ Arsene Lupin,” which, however, af- 
fords the opportunity in its name part for 
young William Courtenay to show us 
what a really capable actor he is. For 
years, now, he has been asked chiefly to 
walk about the stage as a personable ob- 
ject for the women to fall in love with. 
As Lupin, parlor thief, masquerading as 
a duke, he still has several females figu- 
ratively at his feet, but he is also called 
upon to wage wordy and nerve-thrilling 
battle with Sidney Herbert, again a 
French detective, as he was in “ The 
Thief.” 

Mr. Frohman produced the play at one 
of his London theaters almost simulta- 
neously with its presentation in New 
York, and with Gerald du Maurier (the 
English Raffles) as Lupin. ‘“‘ We should 
not think,” ran one of the reports, “ that 
it will be here a very formidable rival to 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ or ‘ Raffles.’ ” 
Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


ALLIE’S heart was thumping. Her 
blue eyes were round with excite- 
ment. As she tiptoed daintily among the 
trees, her skirt upheld by her two hands, 
the boldness of her venture seemed more 
and more appalling. 

Yet it did not occur to her to turn 
back. Her chin thrust slightly forward, 
her white teeth pearling between her 
parted lips, her nose emphatic of a 
pretty stubbornness, she threaded her 
way along the vestige of a path through 
the beeches toward the boundary wall. 
With her powdered hair, her fair cheeks 
with their crescent beauty-patches, her 
flowered silk gown, as fluffy and light as 
gossamer, and her satin slippers, with the 
glimpse of twinkling ankles above—ah, 
but she was a picture, there in the dusk! 

The great bell in the village church, a 
mile away, tolled the curfew. Its soft 
booming was like fairy music. 

“ Early by half an hour,” said Callie 
to herself. “Oh, I shall anticipate my 
Lord Stokesley!” A faint ripple of 
laughter escaped her lips; but she 
checked it, and her eyes flashed. ‘‘ And 
let him beware what he says against his 
cousin!’ she muttered. “To draw me 
here for such a purpose! To bid me to 
secrecy! Pouf!” 

But despite this show of fearlessness, 
her heart was none the less uneasy. 
Stokesley’s grave mystery, his earnest in- 
sistence on the interview, his hint of un- 
pleasant truths to be told, had filled her 
with fluttering anxiety. And she had 
agreed to come, as he had asked of her, 
to the gray boundary wall that lay be- 
tween her father’s estate and his. 

Mrs. Potter would be scandalized, did 
she know of it; but Mrs. Potter was nod- 
ding over her tea. And her father, were 
he here, would sternly send her to her 





chamber ; but her father was in London, 
to wait upon King George. 

There loomed the wall. Callie went 
even more lightly, stopping, listening 
with her pink shell of an ear—advancing 
a pace—listening again. She was glad 
that the wall was as high as her breast, 
since she was to meet Stokesley. They 
could speak across its top, yet it would 
be a protective barrier against him. For 
she had not altogether liked the almost 
hidden look in my Lord Stokesley’s eyes. 

Surely there was a voice — nay, two 
voices — Stokesley’s carefully modulated 
utterance, and the frank, open tone of— 
another. Callie’s heart almost stopped. 
Instinctively she crouched close to the 
wall and laid her hot cheek against the 
lichened stones. 

“So you are wondering why I brought 
you hither—eh, cousin?” ‘Thus Stokes- 
ley. “It was to cure you of a foolish 
passion, lad; to show .you why the minx 
you covet can never be yours at all.” 

Callie clenched her little fists. What 
could my lord mean? Minx, indeed! 

“When, yesterday, you told me of your 
love for her, did you note that I stayed 
silent? ’T'was because I lacked the heart 
to shatter your illusion. Yet I know it 
is best for you, lad; and you shall see. 
She will meet me here this night, as she 
has so many times before. From among 
the trees, you shall witness.” 

Monstrous! Callie gasped for air. 
My Lord Stokesley’s plot was suddenly 
plain to her. 

“ Then, perchance,” Stokesley went on 
smoothly, ‘‘ you will choose to ride this 
same night for Portsmouth, and sail to- 
morrow for the American colonies on 
the ship Good Cheer. I will help you, 
lad.” 

Callie ground her white teeth together. 
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She would show herself; she would 
denounce this villain lord. But she 


crouched again as she heard the firmer, 
manlier voice burst out: 

“Vou are lying, Stokesley! Your 
words are the words of an evil coward. 
By Heaven—” 

There was a sound of scuffling. Then, 
before Callie could realize what had hap- 
pened, Stokesley admonished : 


“Softly, cousin, softly!” He was 
breathing hard. ‘I will not quarrel 
with you. It is hard for you, God 


knows, and I forgive that blow of your 
hand. Gently, now—gently! She is but 
one girl among thousands.” 

“She is the only one in 
world,” the other exclaimed. 
lies—”’ 

“Tf you think them lies ”’—Stokesley’s 
voice grew hard—‘“ then prove me. 
Were you and I to quarrel, you would 
be no match for my sword. Stand, as 
I say, there among the trees, and watch 
what happens.” 

The other had called them lies, it was 
true, but why did he listen to them at all? 
“Could he not see that Lord Stokesley 
himself desired her—was plotting to be 
rid of a rival’s presence? ‘Then, in fair- 
ness, she remembered that she _ herself 
had been deceived, that Stokesley had 
lured her to this place. He was a great 
man of the court; Carey, his cousin, was 
unversed in trickery. 

She trembled as she remembered what 
she had almost forgotten—that between 
her and Carey no word of love had yet 
passed. Yet only yesterday, when they 
were together in the garden, he had al- 
most spoken—just as Mrs. Potter came 
to take her young charge under wing. 
How gloriously strong he had seemed to 
her! How softly his eyes had shone as 
they melted into hers! 

But what was she to do? Slip silently 
away and leave Lord Stokesley to the 
discomfiture of vain waiting? ‘That were 
the prudent course. 

She half arose, to tiptoe from the wall. 
Then she was startled to realize what 
might happen if she did not appear. 
Carey, overwrought by waiting, and 
knowing that my lord had lied, would 
surely draw sword. There would be a 
duel in the moonlight, and she would 
lie trembling in her bed, not knowing 


all the 
“ Your 
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the outcome—not knowing till daylight 
whether Carey had lain all night with 
a red thrust through his breast. For 
Stokesley’s was a finished swordcraft. 
Sle had seen him at play with the foils, 
against her father. 

“You had best take your position 
now,” she heard Stokesley say. ‘‘ The 
sweet lass will soon be here.” 

““T am no spy,” replied Carey, in a 
strangled voice. ‘I know that you lie!” 

“What do you propose, then, to do?” 
asked my lord smoothly. 

“To leave this place at once—keep- 
ing my faith in her,” said Carey firmly. 
“Your words cannot sully her pure 
whiteness.” 

Two tears sprang into Callie’s blue 
eyes. Oh, the blessed lad! But she 
caught her breath at Stokesley’s answer- 
ing sneer: 

“And will you still keep your faith, 
if she come secretly with me this night 
to Stokesley “Hall?” 

A cry, the swish of a sword leaving 
its scabbard, and then Carey’s ringing 
command: ‘On guard!” 

She heard the click of crossing swords, 
and Stokesley, parrying, as she guessed, 
spoke jerkily: 

“Too bad, cousin! Careful! I might 
have killed you then. This will not do! 
Ah, you mean death? Then, if you will 
have it—” 

“ Gentlemen! ” 

Callie stood looking across at them, 
her head and her white shoulders above 
the wall. Carey leaped back, with a cry 
of sudden, fierce despair. His sword 
dropped clattering to the ground. 

Stokesley quickly recovered himself. 
Still holding his sword, he advanced with 
graceful step to the wall. 

“Ah, sweet,” he said, “it is only a 
bit of play. My cousin is about to go.” 

She eyed him sternly. ‘‘ Let it fall!” 
she commanded, with an imperious nod. 

Smiling, he opened his hand, and his 
sword fell to his feet. 

‘““T came this once to meet you, as you 
know, my lord,” she began, “ because 
you said you had certain matters to lay 
before me.” 

“ Bravo, girl!” he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Your instinct for quick defense 
would do you credit at court. But we 
need not be secret with Carey. He is 

















only my cousin. Are you still here, lad? 
Be off with you, now!” 

He waved his hand gaily; but Carey 
stood, somber, with arms folded. 

“Since he will not go,” said Stokesley, 
with a smiling grimace, “I will climb 
the wall, my Callie, to be with you.” He 
laid his hand on the wall. ‘“ Do not 
blame me till you haye heard me,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ You must hear me. I am 
desperate, girl— desperate for love of 
you. I would destroy the world to win 
your smile. That boy could never give 
you what I will give you. You cannot 
resist—you cannot!” 

Voice, eyes, were compelling. Oh, 
why did not Carey speak? Why did he 
stand there so glum? 

Stokesley placed his other hand on 
the wall. 

“Stop!” she commanded. Her fear 
of him was returning. ‘ This wall is 
the dividing line—the line that bars the 
world from me. No man shall cross it 
but by my will!” 

“JT know that has ever been your 
whim,” smiled my lord. 

“Toward you it shall ever be my 
whim,” she quickly answered. 
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Suddenly her courage ebbed. She 
turned toward Carey and stretched forth 
her arms piteously. ‘‘ Oh!” she cried. 

Like a flash ‘the lad leaped forward. 
He seized my Lord Stokesley by the 
shoulders and flung him back. Then, 
light as air, he vaulted the wall. He was 
at her side. His arms were about her. 

“Nothing shall stand between me and 
the girl I love,” he said. 

Deliciously faint, she let her head rest 
against his shoulder. 

“Carey!” she whispered. 

His lips found hers; and after a mo- 
ment he said, in a voice broken with 
happiness and wonder: “ To think that 
he would have had me ride this night for 
Portsmouth! ”’ 

Callie looked deep into his eyes. 

“You shall ride this night,” she said, 
“for London—to my father.” 

My Lord Stokesley, staggering back, 
striving to keep his footing, had tripped 
on a projecting root and gone to the 
ground. Now he slowly got to his feet, 
brushing the dead leaves from his laces. 
His glance traveled uncertainly to the 
wall. He shrugged his shoulders at what 
he saw. 


Cooky 


BY CHARLES ALBERT WILLIAMS 


HE elder man looked at his com- 

panion, who sat in the opposite 

seat. He glanced out of the train-win- 

dow at the fast-revolving circle of coun- 
try, turned, leaned forward, and said: 

“So you’re going West—and to fight 
consumption?” 

The younger man—weary, worn, and 
white — but with eyes full of youth, 
smiled slightly and rejoined: 

“ Yes.”’ 

The other glanced at him inquiringly. 

“Why — what — how, Jim? I recall 
the days when you were the huskiest and 
most promising reporter we had on the 
Express. You interested me, with your 
enthusiasm, your tireless energy, your 
amazing news sense. I, an older and 
more cynical newspaper man, thought 
of the future in store for you.” The 
speaker hesitated and smiled. ‘“‘ That is, 


Jim,” he continued, “if you had quit 
the game and tried for something worth 
while. Open up, admit your failing— 
was it too much booze?” 

“Yes,”’ came the answer, slowly, de- 
liberately. “I’m here as the result of 
a succession of queer events. The story 
is too long to bore you with; but, in a 
word, it was booze.” 

“Spin it!” was the almost imperious 
reply. ‘I expect to write a real story 
some day. The material may be good.” 

“Well,” the younger man said, and 
paused. ‘‘ Do you remember a linotype 
operator we had on the Express?” he 


went on. ‘I think he was there during . 


your time. Cooky, .we called him. You 
mixed a great deal with the boys in the 
composing-room, and probably remem- 
ber him, Dick?” 

A nod, and Jim continued: 
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“He was a funny fellow, to be sure, 
was Cooky. He had knocked about all 
over the big United States. Do you 
recall how he used to tell of the time 
when he hit a small town in Maine, 
without a penny in his pocket, but with 
all his nerve? The folks in that town 
took a liking to him, he said. He hadn’t 
been there five days before they staked 
him to the poor old dying newspaper 
they had and made him chief of police. 
He had to lock himself up several times, 
so he said, for promiscuous imbibing. 

“When Cooky hit the Exprest office, 
a year or two later, he had mended his 
ways. ‘There was a woman in the case. 
He married her, settled down, and got 
so firm a seat on the water-wagon that 
no temptation could move him. 

“A few months after you left us— 
I think it was in September of last year 
-—yes, it was in September; a Sunday 
night, I remember distinctly. Things 
were slow. The news coming over the 
wires was hardly worth the space we 
gave it. Locally, nothing more impor- 
tant than a small row in the Italian 
quarter had taken place. I was doing a 
shift on the city desk that night, and 
longed for a sensation. 

“About fifteen minutes before time to 
close the forms, it came—came with a 
rush. I wrote the two-column head while 
leaning over a case in the composing- 
room. The foreman cut the story into 
small takes, and the men got busy. 
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‘““Cooky got the first take on the copy- 
hook. I remember how I watched him 
as he rushed to his machine and let his 
fingers run over the keys. I saw him 
lean forward, hesitate, straighten up in 
his chair—and then he plugged on. 

“He was the last man to dump his 
stuff on the bank. As he did so, he 
reeled and fell over in a dead faint. 
They lifted him into a corner ; and, after 
the excitement of closing the form was 
over, some one thought of trying to help 
him. It was no use; Cooky had passed 
out. The doctor they summoned said 
that he was dead.” 

Jim, telling the story, paused. His 
companion looked at him quizzically. 

“Why, what has that to do with you, 
and with your being a victim of con- 
sumption ? ” 

“T’ll explain,” said Jim, looking out 
of the window rather vacantly. “‘ Cooky 
had set.up the lead of a story stating 
that his wife had been killed in an auto 
accident. The blow was too much. 
Cooky stuck it out until he had set up 
every letter, but the shock killed him.” 

“But you?” The other man’s ques- 
tion was high-pitched, insistent. 

“Oh, I!” the younger man returned. 
“T was in love with the girl that Cooky 
married. Cooky passed out swiftly, but 
easily. I took to drinking the hard stuff ; 
and now I’m on my way West to fight the 
result. Come, let’s hit up a cigar,” he said, 
rising and starting for the smoker. 


A Watch in 


the Night 


BY FORREST HALSEY 


" ELL,” said the young man, with 

a dry little laugh, “I think I'll 
go to bed.” He turned up his coat col- 
lar, sat down on the park bench, and 
rammed his hands deep into his pockets. 
“It’s a good thing to have lots of fresh 
air in one’s bedroom,” he added. 

“Say, young feller,” growled a gen- 
tleman sheathed in newspapers beside 
him, ‘‘shut yer head. Yer brains may 
drop out. I wanter sleep.” 

¢ 99 


“T beg your pardon!” replied the 


young man. 
The gentleman in the newspapers did 


not answer. Conversation bores the pro- 
fessional patron of park benches; but, 
evidently, from his neat clothes and his 
air of clean-cut youth, the young man 
was no professional. He settled back 
and closed his eyes, with an air of dejec- 
tion and weariness. He was very tired ; 
but the cold autumn air, the cramped 
position, and a certain gnawing worry- 
ing of hunger kept him awake. After a 
brief struggle for sleep, he opened his 
eyes. 

The little park was chill, silent. Pat- 
terned with hard-cut traceries from the 



























arc-lights that shone through the bare 
trees, the walks stretched empty, grim, 
silently comfortless. Here and there on 
the lines of benches the ghostly figure of 
some homeless sleeper was faintly dis- 
cernible. 

Occasionally an empty, brightly lit 
electric-car hummed along the distant 
avenue. Over the black trees a huge white 
tower, pale, mistlike, mounted against the 
cold sky. 

The first night in the park is always a 
mile-stone, either upward or downward, 
on the great road of city life. Beside 
each figure Failure sits patiently. She 
may leave him in the morning; but each 
night spent in her hotel finds her closer 
and closer to him, until she mounts his 
shoulders to leave him no more. 

Failure had picked up Ben Adams 
soon after he had come to New York from 
a little town of the West. At home he 
had been a college man, an athlete, an 
honor man, editor of the college organ. 
In the metropolis he was simply another 
freshman come to the great city for edu- 
cation; and the city proceeded to haze 
him thoroughly and cruelly. 

When he left his fresh-water college, 
he took the exalted position of literary, 
dramatic, and baseball editor of the Fort 
Standard Post; and he and the town 
waited for the city to discover and send 
for him. His articles were copied in the 
Galveston News, to be sure, and once 
New York accepted a poem of his; but, 
somehow, the metropolis failed to dis- 
cover him. So, clipping his best articles, 
he decided to go and give it a better 
chance. The city did not discover him; 
but he discovered it. 

To do the boy justice, he learned 
quickly. Disappointment is a _ rapid 
teacher; so is neglect. After the first 
week he no longer tried to get the editors 
to read his articles. His impressions of 
New York for the Fort Standard Post— 
three dollars a column—became less con- 
temptuous of the “shallow city”; less 
captious of the “little fellows” who he 
nad formerly assured his readers had 
captured their metropolitan fame by 
trickery. 

The city’s hazing was teaching the boy. 
But he did not learn fast enough; for 
luck was not with him. Each week saw 
his store of money dwindling. He used 
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to count what remained of it with some- 
thing like fear, as he waited in busy, 
heedless offices to see heedless, busy men. 

“TI tell you what you ought to do, 
young man,” said one brusk editor— 
moved, perhaps, by the expression in the 
boy’s eyes as he turned away from the 
desk. “Cruise around town until you 
see something that you think will inter- 
est us, and bring it in; but, in the mean- 
time, get a real job, with food attached, 
even if it’s carrying ice. A man will suc- 
ceed if he’s got it in him, no matter what 
he does meanwhile; but unless he eats, 
he’ll starve to death.” 

These few words were like wine to the 
lad. He tramped the streets, looking for 
things of interest, and found much that 
would have done for Fort Standard; but 
here, in the great, heedless city of his 
dreams, who cared for what interested 
the far-off country town? 

However, he did find a few things 
which he thought might be salable. With 
effort and labor he polished and repol- 
ished them; then, with an excited closing 
of the throat, handed them to the one in 
authority. 

“You write well enough,” said that 
personage ; “ but I don’t think you’ve got 
the nose for news. Why don’t you try the 
magazines?” 

That night he walked up-town. Car 
fare costs as much as two cups of coffee. 
Next day he moved into a tenement-room 
on the East Side, and made his first visit 
to a pawn-shop. He still looked for lit- 
erary work; but he began to call at the 
places mentioned in the “ Want” adver- 
tisements on his way down-town. 

The indifference of the city, its abso- 
lute absorption in itself, began to weigh 
on his spirits, to frighten him. He be- 
gan to wonder what he would do if he 
didn’t get work. The question of food 
obtruded itself. It was ridiculous that 
a man should be alarmed for fear he 
might go hungry—hungry, here in the 
richest spot in the world! How they 
would have laughed, at Fort Standard, at 
the idea of his going hungry—he himself 


the loudest of all. But that was three. 


months ago, when he had laughed at a 
lot of things that now did not seem 
amusing. 

The first real chill of autumn found 
him still tramping about, looking for 
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work. He had pawned his overcoat. He 
had thought that he was sure to find a 
position before the cold came. A crack 
in the side of his shoe caused him anx- 
iety. Why did the confounded thing 
wear out on the side where every one 
could see? Newspaper work was only a 
memory. A ‘job was what he wanted, 
and he went patiently searchirg for it, 
the crack in his shoe growing more omi- 
nous and obvious. He began to contem- 
plate one last visit to the pawn-shop— 
the final parting with the landmark which 
had signalized his coming to real man- 
hood—his father’s watch. 

He had always worshiped that watch. 
Big, old-fashioned, made of silver, it had 
hung on a rail beside his mother’s bu- 
reau ever since he could remember. It 
had been purchased with the first money 
earned by the father whom he had never 
seen. The boy’s mother loved it. It 
had been the proudest day of her life and 
his when she had given it to him, as a 
sign that he was now a man, worthy to 
wear it like his father. The thought of 
pawning it would have been an unbeara- 
ble dishonor; but that was long ago, be- 
fore such things as hunger, or cold, or 
homelessness existed for him. To-night, 
as he sat in the park, in all their grim- 
ness, they existed—oh, they existed !— 
and the weight of the watch in his pock- 
et only served to emphasize their reality. 

The wind had come from the river, 
snarling across the park, dancing in cold 
spirals around the ghostly tower, putting 
the city’s freshman through the third de- 
gree of the homeless. 

“After all,” thought the boy with a 
shiver, “‘even if I should put it up, she’d 
never know. In fact, if she did know, 
she’d want me to do it.” He thought of 
the patient little mother who had worked 
so hard for the roof to shelter his boy- 
hood. ‘She must have had an awful 
time after father died,” mused the boy; 
“an awful time—yet she kept the 
watch!” He buried his hands in his 
pockets. ‘“‘I guess I can stick it out if 


she could!” 

He hugged the watch against his side, 
pressing it with his arm, drawing strength 
and comfort from the mere feel of it. 
He was obeying one of the mighty lit- 
tle laws that bind us to our traditions 
and to ourselves. 


The wind raced away 
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down the wide and silent streets. The 
boy slept, the watch pressed against his 
arm. 
Suddenly his hand shot out and 
grasped the fingers whose touch had 
waked him. 

“Hey, lemme go!” 
voice. 

“What were you doing with your hand 
in my pocket?” demanded the country 
boy fiercely. ) 

Then he regarded his captive, a thin 
little urchin whose face was adorned 
with wide smutches of boot-blacking. 

“T didn’t git nothin’,” protested the 
struggling child. ‘“‘ Lemme go! I didn’t 
git nothin’,” he repeated, as though the 
failure excused the attempt. 

The boy felt for his watch. 
he turned to the urchin grimly. 

“You're a fine kid!” he said in con- 
tempt. “ Big work, kiddo, robbing fel- 
lows that sleep on park benches!” 

“Tm awful hungry!” the child 
sobbed, one sharp little eye glancing 
round his crooked elbow at his captor’s 
face. 

“ Well—” 

The boy hesitated, frowned, and final- 
ly released his captive. The brat drew 
out of arm’s reach, but did not run away. 
Some precocious street instinct seemed to 
bind him to the place. 

“Gimme a cent or two, will yuh, mis- 
ter?” he said. “ Honest, I’m hungry as 
thunder!” 

“ Go 
roughly. 

The little figure turned and slowly 
shambled away. The country boy sat 
still for a moment; but something in the 
child’s face, wan and pinched in the 
white arc-light, persisted, pleading with 
him. How hard the city was! How 
shocked his mother would be to know 
that little ones like that wandered hungry 
at night! How glad she’d be to take 
him in, and— 

“ Hey, kid; wait a minute 

The forlorn little figure waited, curi- 
ously out of place in the sharp electric 
light and black midnight shadows. His 
was the age for dreams, for warm shel- 
ter—the mother age. 

“ Here, come with me if you’re hun- 
gry!” said the country youth in a surly 


voice. 


cried a frightened 


Relieved, 


on—beat it!” said the boy 


1! 

















At this surprising invitation, the hard, 
pale little face looked up at him curious- 
ly, searching for treachery; then small 
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fingers were slipped into his hand, and 
the two trudged away together toward 


‘the distant lights. 





That 


Houses 


Pass in the 


Night 


BY JOSEPH IVERS LAWRENCE 


Sha little town of Hyacinth, after 
some fifty years of irreproachable 
suburban deportment, had suddenly be- 
come nomadic. Its architectural units 
were marching and countermarching, dan- 
cing and shifting about in a drunken man- 
ner which caused its staid old sister towns 
to blush with shame for it. 

But it was in no way the fault of Hya- 
cinth. A great municipality, forty miles 
away, had voted to project a colossal wa- 
ter-main through a couple of counties, 
and such minor obstructions as houses 
were brushed out of the way like ant-hills. 
And what a grand flitting there was! 
Queen Annes, Colonials, and polymor- 
phous summer cottages scampered—as a 
snail might say—hither and yon, the rout- 
ed owners searching for new places of 
lodgment. Garden-hose and lawn-mow- 
ers gave place to jack-screws and huge 
rollers, and horses paced endlessly around 
great windlasses, dragging houses to 
north, south, east, and west, out of the 
path of the advancing water-main. 

One month before the blow fell, Clif- 
ford Bosworth, landscape-painter, took 
the little cottage at 37 Spring Street, Hy- 
acinth, for a summer studio. He lived 
quietly alone, sallying forth to the fields 
each morning with his sketching traps, 
and leaving the household arrangements 
to the trusty charwoman who “ came in.” 
He was not pleased when the owner told 
him that the cottage must be uprooted 
and moved slowly over this road and that 
until it should become 25 Holly Street. 
He promptly “ gave notice,” and pro- 
ceeded to tear down from the walls, 
sketches, prints, posters, and the multi- 
colored textiles of all nations. 

It was while ripping a fine Mexican 
serape from its fastenings between the 
parlor windows, and grumbling sociably 
to the good mellow brier whose amber 
stem his teeth gripped fiercely, that he 
glanced across the street and saw, for the 


first time, the recently arrived tenant at 
No. 36. The tenant was a young woman 
with light, fluffy hair and a face to make 
one forget briers and Mexican serapes, 
though they were held for the moment in 
teeth and hands. 

She was not looking at Bosworth, so 
he brazenly stared at her for at least five 
minutes. She was sitting on the veran- 
da, surrounded with professional-looking 
writing-materials, and writing away with 
an earnestness which seemed to say that 
she had no thought of vacating her own 
doomed lodge. 

Bosworth was no more than normally 
susceptible to light, fluffy hair and ap- 
propriate faces, and had weathered a doz- 
en summers of self-reliant bachelorhood ; 
but he fell into a brown study,and became 
sentimentally moody over the thought that 
this attractive neighbor might stay on 
through the moving operations, after he 
had beaten a peevish retreat. He even 
admitted to himself that if she were to 
stay but a fortnight, he would like to be 
there also for that fortnight. 

A gust of wind came down the quiet 
street, picked up half a dozen sheets of 
paper from the girl’s writing-table, waved 
them gaily in the air, and then scattered 
them about the thoroughfare. Bosworth 
was not one to ignore such a lucky send- 
ing, so he threw his glowing brier into 
the open tea-caddy, and rushed out of 
doors to gather up the papers. 

Their owner was blushing and shy, and 
thanked him rather awkwardly for his 
courtesy. Her manner forbade him to tar- 
ry longer than politeness required, but he 
furtively expressed regret that the pretty 
street was about to be broken up and ob- 


literated, and she agreed with him in a. 


monosyllable. As he backed down the 
veranda steps, he further expressed re- 
gret that she must vacate the dwelling she 
had but so recently occupied, and wrung 
from her the coveted information that she 
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had rashly resolved to live in the house 
while it was moving. 

That was about as far as Bosworth 
dared progress conversationally, but the 
girl’s shyness was a bit contagious, and as 
he stammered a ‘‘ Good afternoon,” and 
backed clumsily off the last step, his heel 
caught on the abominable thing that is 
fastened upon some steps to scrape mud 
from the shoes, and he sat down abruptly 
on the soft turf. Little accidents like 
that are wonderful levelers, and may go 
farther toward promoting an acquaint- 
ance than a week at the seashore. The 
man and the girl had a fine five-minute 
laugh, and said good-by as cordially as 
if they had just danced together or sat 
téte-a-téte over a tea-table. 

After telephoning the owner of his cot- 
tage that he had decided to stay and ¢trek 
with the house, Bosworth nailed the serape 
back between the parlor windows, and 
filled his pipe afresh from the tea-caddy, 
smoking three puffs before he discovered 
the error. 

Presently there came men with jack- 
screws and rollers, and the cottage swayed 
and creaked and groaned as an old man 
with the gout complains when he is hoist- 
ed from his easy chair. 

The little house at No. 36 cast off its 
moorings a day later than No. 37, but 
they were maneuvered in the same chan- 
nel for a couple of days. Just as Bos- 
worth had hoped, they were tacked this 
way and that until they were cruising 
close together. A seafaring man might 
have said that you could toss a biscuit 
from one to the other. 

Bosworth did a wonderful lot of sketch- 
ing from his veranda, though it rolled 
and heaved like a ship’s deck. His note- 
book was soon filled with scrawls of girls 
writing, girls sitting, standing, embroid- 
ering, making tea, and lots of sketches of 
just girls. ‘There were also studies of 
men and horses, windlasses, jack-screws, 
and things, but the predominant notes 
were fluffy hair and fine oval faces. 

But there always comes, soon or late, 
the parting of the ways. When the two 
voyageurs came to the end of Spring 
Street, they learned that while Bos- 


worth’s craft was bound for an anchor- 
age at 25 Holly Street, on the east side 
of the town, the girl’s was billeted for 
the west side, at 140 Park Avenue. 
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Slowly, but surely, the windlasses 
turned, and the houses moved apart, 
while the two chance acquaintances 
talked, rapidly and with some embarrass- 
ment, of the brief pleasures of the quasi- 
Romany life. During the last half-hour, 
when the decks were getting almost out 
of biscuit range, Bosworth tried hard to 
find an excuse for prolonging the ac- 
quaintance, but the girl became suddenly 
shy again. 

At a distance of fifty feet, measuring 
between veranda railings, he boldly pro- 
posed that he should call at the new an- 
chorage in due time. The girl looked 
teally sorry, but told him, with polite 
severity, that she was living alone, with 
only a maid for company, much against 
her mother’s will; that that lady was to 
join her in a week, and would be dis- 
pleased if she found that her daughter 
had so quickly acquired men friends in a 
strange town where there were apparently 
no proper persons to bring about the nec- 
essary introductions. 

At seventy-five feet, polite conversa- 
tion was no longer possible. Bosworth 
waved a languishing farewell to the du- 
tiful daughter of a hard-hearted moth- 
er, and retired into his house, where he 
smoked a pipe of bitterness. 

Unlike many artists, Clifford Bosworth 
possessed a modest bank-account. On the 
morrow, when the house of his dreams 
was but a speck upon the horizon, he vis- 
ited the spot where 36 Spring was to be 
metamorphosed into 140 Park Avenue. 
During the night he had dreamed a wa- 
king dream, and fate was so kind to him 
that he found the dream not faise. There, 
beside the foundation prepared for the 
reception of the wandering cottage, was 
a broad tract of virgin ground, untouched 
by the spade of the builder. 

By noon, with a considerable fraction 
of his balance at the bank, he had pur- 
chased an acre of the vacant land; by 
three o’clock he had become the absolute 
owner of his studio, which was then mov- 
ing eastward on Lake Boulevard ; and by 
sunset he had commanded a halt of his 
property and a reversal of its course. 

It was about dusk when the pleased 
artist came upon the familiar cottage 
which had been 36 Spring, just as it was 
sedately making the sweeping turn from 
Lake Boulevard into Park Avenue. A 
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lonely little lady sat on the veranda, look- 
ing at the afterglow in the west. She 
started at seeing him, and smiled rosily, 
but became at once properly severe. 

‘“‘T hardly expected to see you again so 
soon, Mr. Bosworth,” she said chidingly. 

Bosworth bowed low. 

“ Dear madam,” he said, “I have the 
honor to present my compliments to you, 
and to inform you that I have command- 
ed my own house to come about and fol- 
low the westerly course, in the wake of 
yours. My pilot thinks that by remain- 
ing at his wheel through the night he can 


overhaul your craft by to-morrow ; and I 
may ask the honor of convoying you to 
your anchorage, beside which I have been 
accorded dockage. I dare hope that your 
excellent mother, madam, will so far ap- 
prove my qualities as a neighbor that she 
may in time permit a resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations.” 

The pretty girl looked at him for a 
moment with a puzzled frown, and then 
broke into the heartiest laugh she had 
ever permitted herself in his presence. 

“Mama simply adores clever people, 
Mr. Bosworth!” she said. 


The 
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was a perplexing question that 

Miles Leicester had to solve. He 
had been over the ground from begin- 
ning to end many times, but could find 
no solution. 

He must meet Carl Ford. He was 
desperately anxious to get a part in 
Ford’s new play. But the successful 
dramatist, the favorite of fortune, the 
lion of the day, was inaccessible. It 
seemed impossible to obtain an interview. 
Every means within his power Leicester 
had tried in vain. 

Glancing up, he was not surprised to 
find himself opposite the house in which 
Ford lived. With his thoughts concen- 
trated on the man, he had unconsciously 
followed their direction. 

He looked the house over from base- 
ment to roof, as if seeking some means 
of entrance, some weakness in its mas- 
sive stone front. As he noticed the wide, 
hospitable - looking doorway, an _ idea 
came to him. He would beard the lion 
in his den. His requests for an interview 
had been refused; he would try his 
chances without asking. 

“Mr. Ford is out, sir,” the butler re- 
plied to his casual inquiry; “but if you 
will wait, he will return soon.” 

Leicester was almost overcome with 
amazement. His wonder grew as the 
obsequious butler led him past obscure 
places where he might have expected to 
wait, and up the broad stairs to the 
second floor. Here he was ushered into 
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what was evidently the music - room. 
Having opened the piano and arranged 
some music, the butler requested him to 
make himself comfortable until Mr. 
Ford’s return. 

“Of all strange things, this is the 
strangest!” mused Leicester. ‘I couldn’t 
have been more welcome if I had been 
expected.” 

With this thought, like a flash of light 
it all became clear to the puzzled man. 
He had arrived just at the time when 
some invited guest was expected, and had 
been received in his place. 

He must get away before the mistake 
became known. The butler had carried 
off his hat and gloves; how was he to 
appear in the street without them? He 
tiptoed cautiously to the door. No one 
was in sight. He advanced to the stair- 
way and peered down, but no hat or 
gloves were to be seen. 

Returning to the room, he sat down 
to think it over. On the whole, why not 
stay? , Here was his long-sought oppor- 
tunity of meeting Carl Ford. 

He would explain how the chance 
had come to read Ford’s new play, and 
how the réle of the young American had 
fascinated him. He would frankly con- 


fess his irresistible longing to create the . 


part. He knew he could do it. He 
had never before felt so sure about any- 
thing ; but he wondered if there was any 
chance of convincing the playwright. 
He could not help thinking that the sin- 
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cerity of his admiration for the play, and 
the honesty of his ambition to play the 
part, would carry conviction. 

Then his hopes fell, as he reflected 
that he was in a very delicate position. 
He had entered the house under false 
pretenses, and would have to overcome 
a bad impression at the start. He had 
absolutely no excuse to offer; merely a 
personal request to make. Would Ford 
be justly indignant, or would he over- 
look the intrusion, laugh at the mistake, 
and give Leicester his chance? 

“Six to one against it,” mused Leices- 
ter with an uneasy feeling. 

He went to the window, and noticed 
with relief that the front steps were low 
and easy to descend. 

Just then an auto drew up at the curb. 
Leicester knew, before the occupant 
stepped out, that it would be Carl Ford. 
The die was cast. Escape was now im- 
possible. Whatever the outcome, the 
meeting could not now be avoided. 

Leicester wondered what sort of a 
visitor Ford had expected. Evidently a 
pianist, for the piano had been opened 
in an obvious fashion. He could easily 
meet that requirement. He sat down for 
a moment’s trial of the instrument; and 
as his hands wandered over the keys he 
forgot himself, and became, in fancy, the 
young American whose part he so much 
coveted. 

“ Bravo, bravo!” a voice from the 
doorway interrupted him. Leicester got 
up with an embarrassed laugh; but be- 
fore he could think how to begin, Ford 
continued: “I am just going to take 
time to shake hands before asking for 
more music.” 

“Let me 
Leicester. 

“But I insist on the music.” Ford 
“Tf you don’t handle 


first explain—”’ began 


was emphatic. 
the music right, there is no use discussing 
the matter.” 

‘“T will gladly play for you, Mr. Ford, 
if you still wish it, after I tell you that 
I am not—” 

Ford cut him short. 


“You must understand how much 
hinges on your ability to play. It is an 
unusual thing, but the novelty of the 
situation rather pleases me. You can 
say all you want to afterward, but first 
I must hear a little more music. Play 
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anything you choose—-it really doesn’t 
matter what.” 

As Leicester obeyed the commands of 
his host, he began to feel that not only 
had he usurped the expected man’s place, 
but his errand as well. Evidently, both 
had the same end in view. Ford was in- 
terviewing him, in the other’s absence, for 
the very part he so much desired. 

If he had been able to observe the 
thorough scrutiny he was undergoing, he 
would have realized that the demand for 
music was a pretense. After a while 
Ford remarked quietly: 

“You'll do!” 

Leicester felt unable to reply. He 
owed it to the other man to explain, if 
Ford would only give him the oppor- 
tunity. 

“It was with serious misgivings that 
I told Smithers I would see you,” Ford 
was beginning, when Leicester in a de- 
termined manner broke in. 

“Before you go any further, Mr. 
Ford, I must tell you that you have 
made a mistake. I am not the man you 
were expecting, and I am not here be- 
cause you sent for me. Apparently I 
happened to call just at the time you 
had appointed, and I was taken for him. 
The strangest part of it is that I, too, 
am an actor, and came to ask for the 
part for which I think he must have been 
intended.” 

“Rather a mixed-up state of affairs!” 
Ford replied. “If you act the part as 
well as you look it, you are the man I 
want. Do you know, I have been look- 
ing for the right man—a typical young 
American—for weeks! The man I ex- 
pected to-day was one my manager has 
been urging me to try for days past. 
Without even knowing the fellow, I feel 
sure I shouldn’t like him. I’m glad that 
he failed to keep the appointment, or that 
Smithers couldn’t find him—whatever it 
was that prevented his coming. It will 
give me great pleasure to phone that 
self-satisfied manager of mine that I 
shall not need his protégé, as I have al- 
ready found a most satisfactory man for 
the part.” 

“Would you mind telling me the name 
of the unlucky fellow whom I am sup- 
planting?” asked Leicester. 

‘An obscure man,” replied Ford, “ by 
the name of Leicester—Miles Leicester.” 








